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With its compact type and in its permanently enlarged form 
of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a larger 
amount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 
kennel, yachting, canoeing, and kindred subjects, than is con- 
tained in all other American publications put together. 


FIRST RIFLE, THEN SHOTGUN. 


t= rifle goes first into a new country, then follows the 

shotgun. The former is a necessity, the latter a luxury. 
The rifle protects life and property from the marauder, sav- 
age or civilized. Itsupplies food forthefamily. 1tdestroys 
the wild beasts that would prey upon the settler’s stock. 
The shotgun is used in the hours of leisure and recreation. 
Food captured by its aid is a delicacy. It is the implement 
of sport. Such has been the course of: the two weapons in 
North America. 

The hardy pioneer disdained to kill his game with more 
than the single ball, which it was his boast that he could 
plant wherever he chose, and in his expert hands the old 
crooked stocked pea rifle became the terror of the savage 
tribes into whose territory he pushed his fearless way. 
Many years later, when the land had been cleared and wav- 
ing fields of corn and wheat had taken the place of the wild 
grasses that once grew rank and thick over the prairies and 
along the valleys, when the larger game had almost entirely 
disappeared, the children or the grandchildren of the rifle 
man began to use the shotgun. Then the geese and ducks, 
the noisy grouse and the brown quail, the whistling wood- 
cock and the twisting snipe became the objects of pursuit to 
those whose fathers had killed the moose, the buffalo and 
the elk. 

The fathers hunted for meat. With them it was a fight 
for life, and each ball ard each charge of powder was to be 
accounted for, and must do its work. The sons have in- 
herited the hunting spirit from their sires, but no press- 
ing need now drives them to the field. They shoot for 
pleasure—wildfowl and game birds when they can; but 
where these are not to be had, too often the tiny song birds 
become their prey. 
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We have seen with our own eyes the expulsion of the 
rifle by the shotgun from more than one section of this 
country. Time was—and not so very long ago either—when 
the shotgun was scarcely known in Central Nebraska. Then, 
the Sioux or Cheyennes or Arapahoes had to be fought off; 
and the buffalo, the elk, the deer and antelope were needed 
for food. Years rolled by, and now the rifle has disappeared. 
Either it has gone westward to the mountains with its owner, 
or rusty and dirty it stands neglected in a corner of the gar- 
ret. But all the men and small boys have shotguns, and. 
the geese in the river bottoms, the ducks in the sloughs and 
the quail in the towheads have a hard time of it. 

There are many localities where, in the space of a single 
lifetime, the Indians and the large game have both been ex- 
terminated. The men, who in early years learned to use the 
rifle with deadly effect, find it difficult when middle life is 
past to adapt themselves to the handling of the shotgun. 
Such oldsters still carry the rifle, and, although the game for 
which the single ball is required has passed away, they are 
still able to do deadly execution on the tiny mammals that 
remain. Such men feel the mortification of a failure when 
they do net strike the head of a squirrel among the topmost 
boughs of a tall forest tree. This animal and the little gray 
hare now constitute the objects of their pursuit. 

There is a wide difference between rifle shooting at game 
and at the target, and the weapons used for these two pur- 
poses are not less diverse. There appears recently to be a 
demand for rifles which may be used on the small mam- 
mals, and such an arm is really needed. Some rifle of very 
small caliber and carying a proportionately small charge of 
powder, would be welcomed by many of our readers in the 
South and Southwest, and might be an extremely useful arm. 

We hear too little in the columns of ForEst AND STREAM 
of the sport of squirrel shooting in old-time fashion, and yet 
there are hundreds of ‘riflemen to whom it is the most de- 
lightful form of sport. 

In British North America the shotgun has always been the 
arm of the Indians of both coasts and a considerable part of 
the interior, but that is because the smoothbored musket was 
first introduced and the rifle is not to be had. The old- 
fashioned trade musket or the cheap double-barreled shotgun, 
loaded with a round ball and a few buckshot, is the deadli- 
est weapon known to these Indians. 

In the settling up of a country the weapon adapts itself to 
the game to be killed. So long as large mammals are abund- 
ant, the rifle will hold its own; but when these are gone, it 
must give place to the ‘‘scatter gun.” 

What shall we use when the birds too shall have disap- 
peared? 


INTERCHANGEABILITY IN FIREARMS. 


_N interesting article in the current number of the Maga. 
zine of American History throws some light upon the 
origin and growth of the interchangeable system in the mak- 
ing of small machines, more particularly in connection with 
the manufacture of small arms. The system of course is 
applicable to many branches of mechanical art, but it is 
specially adapted to firearms produced in large quantities, 
and where cheapness and uniformity area matter of such 
great consequence. There were in the development of the 
idea a series of men engaged, and the present system of turn- 
ing out parts, which need only assembling to make the per- 
fect arm, was not brought about without much opposition 
and prophecies of failure. Eli Whitney stands out promi- 
nently as having hada clear idea of the interchangeable 
system, and as having introduced some of its features in the 
Whitney ville Armory even before the close of the last century. 
A Yankee school teacher in the South, he saw the need of a 
machine to do the work which his cotton gin now so well 
performs. His ingenuity was turned toward firearms, and 
he found abundant room for improvement in the old flint- 
locks of the period. 

The first breechloader invented by Hall was designed with 
particular reference to the use of a modified system of inter- 
changeable parts, but it was along time before the United 
States muskets could really be classed in the category of in- 
terchangeable arms. When in 1838 the new model musket 
was made by Benjamin Moore, the master mechanic at the 
Harper’s Ferry Arsenal, model arms were made and sent out 
with sets of gauges. All these efforts were, however, rather in 
the direction of getting uniformity, than in securing what we 
now know as the interchangeable system. 

The superior facilities of the Springfield Armory enabled 
it to outstrip the Harper’s Ferry establishment, and it was 
there that the system under discussion was most vigorously 
pushed. Thomas Warner, now in his ninetieth year, de- 
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serves most of the credit for bringing about the changes from 
the old hand method to the new machine modes in the Spring- 


field works, and the making of interchangeable breech 
screws by Cyrus Buckland, in 1852, completed the first 
chapter in the story. These pioneers may see the results of 
their effort in the great Yankee workshops of to-day, in the 
watch factories and the sewing machine works, where the 
turning out of single parts by machine tools, swiftly and 
accurately, has completely revolutionized important branches 
of industry. 

The first step attempted in firearm making was uniformity, 
and the French mechanics in the National armories were 
very ingenious in this direction. The London Exhibition of 
1852 brought revelations to the European workmen, how- 
ever, in the exhibits of Robbins & Lawrence, of Windsor, 
Vt., and the revolvers of Colt. These showed that the 
American mechanics had far surpassed their transatlantic 
fellows in the direction of uniformity of parts, and that ad- 
vantage then gained has not yet been relinquished. 

A history of the manufacture of United States muskets, 
since the establishment of the Springfield Armory in 1795 
and the Harper’s Ferry shops in 1801, would include, if fully 
told, the story of the growth of the interchangeable system. 
Looking back from this date, it would seem almost as 
though the change was inevitable, but to many of those in 
authority from time to time there was a tendency to sharply 
snub the enthusiasm of mechanics who insisted that there 
was room for improvement in the methods then in vogue. 
There were notable exceptions, and in the long line of super- 
intendents and inspectors of the National armories have been 
many officers who brought encouragement to those men 
having the ability to devise and the skill to construct the 
needed machinery. Hand-filing gave way to machine cuts 
of the greatest accuracy, until now the most complicated 
parts of the too complex arms of to-day are cut quickly, 
automatically and exactly. Difficulty in getting skillful 
mechanics had.much to do with forcing this use of machinery 
to the front. Sharp competition, demanding cheapness of 
production, had much more to do with bringing about the 
advance, but its importance can scarcely be overrated. Com- 
pared with other outcomes of the original idea, firearms 
have taken a colparatively retrograde movement. There 
are many points of real crudity about them, and it is time 
for the sister art of chemistry to come to the aid of the 
armorer and offer a substitute for the gunpowder of former 
days. 

It is no wonder that the writer, who, having watched the 
progress of this wonderful mechanical growth, should say: 
‘‘Witnessing the results of the development of this mechani- 
cal idea, seeing them in the swelling tide of statistics, 
realizing them in their vast influences upon the conditions of 
human life, and dwelling with anxious concern upon their 
probable consequences on future culture and character, I 
plead no apology for ranking the mechanics among the 
great idealists in other ficlds of thought, while I reckon that 
the rise of many an empire is already dwarfed in historic 
moment by the rise of this mechanical ideal.” 


A Sort oF W1LD ConTENTMENT. —Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
is a son of the man who wrote ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,” and 
the Century magazine is a publication which claims to repre- 
sent the better class of the periodical literature of the day. 
When the Century prints an article by Julian HaWthorne it 
is not asking too much to demand that it be free from twad- 
dle. Here is an extract from an article contributed by Mr. 
Hawthorne to the June number of that magazine: 


The hunter and the sportsman are two very different persons. The 
hunter pursues animals because he loves them and sympathizes with 
them, as the champions of chivalry used to slay one another—courte- 
ously, fairly, and with admiration and respect. To stalk and shoot 
the elk and the grizzly bear is to him what wooing and winning a be- 
loved maiden would be to another man. Far from being the foe or 
exterminator of the game he follows, he more than any one else is 
their friend. vindicator, and confidant. A strange mutual ardor and 
understanding unites him with his quarry. He loves the mountain 
sheep and the antelope, because they can escape him; the panther 
and the bear. because they can destroy him. His relations with them 
are clean, generous, manly. Andon the other hand, the wild ani- 
mals, whose wildness can never be tamed, whose inmost principle of 
existence it is to be apart and unapproachable—those creatures who 
may be said to cease to be when they cease to be intractable—seem, 
after they have eluded their pursuer to the utmost, or fought him to 
the death, to yield themselves to him with a sort of wild contentment 
—as if they were glad to admit the sovereignty of man though death 
come with the admission. The hunter, in short, asks for his happi- 
ness only to be let alone with what he hunts; the sportsman, after his 
day’s sport, must needs hasten home to publish the size of the “‘bag.”’ 
and to wring from his fellow men the glory and applause which he 
has not the strength and simplicity to find in the game itself. 


We advise Mr. Hawthorne to stick to his novel writing. 
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posture and knocking the ashes from his pipe, ‘‘I guess|citement. Just imagine you were there. I yell 
you’d make it wus ni would, ’n’ so I'll tell it. Ye see, the’ | the rope fetched up with, a avege yank that, —s 
was a big aowl come, gol blast him, an’ kerried off half a} about to take the mast out of the craft, but it 
dozen, I d’ know but more, no mebbe baout that ’maount o’ | did the business, as it tightened it so that Mr. Shark had no 
M’ris’ chickins, an’ I tole M’ri, I did, ’t ’d fix him ’fore he | other wind than that tied up in him. He pitched, tugged 
knowed it. So next night, 1 guess mebbe next night arter, | plunged, twisted, reared, snorted and squirmed. He didn’t 
one er t’other anyhaow, I looked aout the winder an’ I seen | skip a note, and after he had finished all of these common. 
iy night when the November wind was growling among | him a sittin’ on a close pos’ an’ I got my gun, I did, an’ hid. | place maneuvers, he put in a few on his own hook (this jg 
the stunted firs that crest old ‘‘’Tater Hill,” already | M’ri open the winder kinder easy, an’ I poked the gun aout | not a pun). Though the rope was fastened to the mast near 
grizzly with more than one snowfall, the brotherhood of | an’ onhitched on ’im, I did; but somehaow the gun wa’n’t | the center of the boat, the terrific exertions of the chokin 
hunters and fishers, story-tellers and listeners came stumbling | loaded fur aowls, er I was too fas’, er suthin, an’ I never shark sent us whirling in every direction. After awhile he 
along the rough frozen roads and across the frosty fields to | teched ’im! Shot over, I s’pose, any way I thought I did. nogen to show signs of having enough of everythin except 
Lisha’s shop. The little box stove was no longer cold; its | Wal, next Monday night when the close was all a hangin’ | stale air and strength, and as he quieted down a led him’ 
red jaws grinned defiance at approaching winter, and its | aout, he come agin, he did, an’ sot on the same close pos’. alongside and bela red his head with a club and I out with 
cheeks blushed with a ruddier glow than the summer’s rust | 1 hed the ole gun already, an’ M’ri opened the winder agin, | my knife and stuck it into him where I thought it would do 
had given them, and its warmth heightened the odors of'| an’ I run ’er aout, an’ took dead aim a foot below th’ aowl, the most good. He gave upcompletely, I think the life was 
tannin, wax and moldy boots that always hold their own in | fur sez I to myself, sez I, I won't overshoct this time, sez I, | choked out of him. With a strong pull and a pull all to. 
the atmosphere of the cobbler’s shop. The firing of the | an’ I let flicker, an’ I be darned if I didn’t miss him, but, by gether we —— him over the side and into the boat. We 
stove would have unseated two visitors if a couple of sap | gosh! I blowed my harnsome shirt ’t hung right below ’im | did not care to be on too familiar terms with him at first, as 
tubs with a board laid across them had not made room for | all to flinders, I did. It tickled M’ri t’ think ’t 1 made sech | he might have been playing ’possom and come to, and one 
twice as many, and this was now the coveted first place for | @ good shot, an’ I spec’ she tole on it. I didn’t, not fust, I swish of that tail would have taken us off our pins. 
the coldest comers to sit in and thaw out their chilled mar- | don’t b’lieve, ’n’ Lisher, darn his ole picter, he got holt on it,” After the deed was done, we shook hands, the Judge and 
rows and their wells of conversation. To this extent had| When the laugh subsided, Joseph added, ‘‘Wal, ’twa’n’t a| 1, and thought how we could crow over Jack, who, as 
Sam Lovel been warmed when he opened his lean jaws and | bear, ’n’ he didn’t tear my insides aout, if my shirt did git | usual, was afraid it was going to blow and had us put him 
said with a sigh of pent-up satisfaction, ‘‘Ah, wal, Lisher, | tore!” ashore that morning after we had started. Our next move 
I ketched a-nuther bear t’day.” Uncle Lisha tossed the mended boot to its owner, who | was for shore, to glory over our fellow men. ‘‘Now, John- 
‘‘Dew tell!” said Lisha, drawing hard on the waxed ends | sat nursing the stockinged foot to which it belonged, and son, let go that bovine remnant, up anchor and for Nassau. 
with which he was closing upa ripped boot-leg. ‘Wal, | laying aside his tools arose and took off his apron, which | This beats ‘groupers.’ No such fishing have they had here 
Sam, was he ’s heavy ’s ole Cap’n Powerses hog was?| Was a signal to bis visitors to depart, and so they faded | this winter.” The light breeze slowly fills the sail, and we 
‘Killed tew hogs terday,’ sez ’e, ‘both on ’em good ones, but | away in the starlit night. Awausoose. | glide toward the town, and all impatience, whistle for a 
one on ’em was a sollaker, I tell ye—weighed ninety!’ Was| V=®®™onrT. ‘Scctiesaieduaanee amuse rig = but an —° owen De it, so “ _e 
e’ bear ’s heavy ’s that, Sam?” oO walt. seemed as though we would never reach the 
5 “Wal,” Sam asked, “‘haows three hund’ed an’ seventy- LASSOING A MAN-EATER. stone steps marked by the flagstaff in the distance, but with- 
seven? That’s his heft ezackly.” SPENT the month of February in, Nassau, New Provi- | out many more tacks we are there. Jumping ashore, a dar- 
“Real weight or guess weight?” some one asked. dence, with two most congenial companions. While I| key is sent after a donkey cart, and the loungers always 
“Why, real weight, ’f course, an’ no guessin’ ’baout it.” | am not much given to keeping an elaborate diary, stil] [ | found on the wharf lend a willing hand—expecting the pen- 
“Where ’d ye weigh him?” could not refrain on this occasion from. making a few notes | Dies, of course—to haul the captive ashore and onto the cart. 
‘“T’ hum,” Sam replied shortly. of the events of each day. The following is just as it was| Then the triumphal march begins. It is led by the Judge 
“Sho!” sneered the doubter, “ye haint got no scales nor | written at the time and is merely a note book jotting: and myself, arm in arm, followed by the sleepy burro, draw- 
bolances! Haow could ye weigh ‘im t’ hum?” ‘‘Johnson, what is that dark object between us and the | ing the cart, on which was laid the eleven feet and eight 
‘‘Wal, naow, I did weigh ’im fair an’ hones’, an’ he weighed | lighthouse?” I asked as something caught my eye bobbing up | inches of shark; and as the papers say, “‘citizens on foot” 
jist ezackly what I tell ye. I c’n lift jist three hund’ed an’ | and down on the waves. brought up the rear, said citizens consisting of a string of 
fifty paound, an’ 1 couldn’t lift him inter j-e-s-ttwenty-seven | __‘‘That, sir, is a dead cow, sir; they towed it out from | twenty or thiry negroes in usual Nassau winter costumes, 
paound. Naow ’f that don’t make three hund’ed and seventy- | Nassau this morning, sir, and it won’t be long before the | ¢. ¢., pants, part of a shirt anda hat. We proceed up the 
seven, I haint got no ’rethmytic.” sharks have it eaten up too, sir.” narrow street into the hotel yard, and halt at the doorway of 
A long young man, whose arms and shanks seemed to} Sure enough, scarcely were the words out of our skipper’s | the Royal Victoria, unload the freight on the greensward ~ 
have lengthened beyond his means to keep them clothed, | mouth before I saw a black fin slowly glide around the | beneath the ‘‘gumber limber tree, sah.” 
ventured to say as he looked admiringly upon his new buck- | floating carcass, then a flap of a great tail out of water, and| Weare the herocs of the season, as we modestly relate 
skin mittens, too precious to be taken off his hands, but | we could see the man-eater at his breakfast. the story of the shark. I let the Judge tell it, his reputation 
kept opening and closing and turning on them just before| ‘*Quick! Johnson. Steer for it.” for truth being better than mine. Johnson and the dead fish 
his eyes, ‘“The’s a painter a hantin’ on Hogs Back, Idew| Nearer we came, and standing on the boat’s thwart, I] verify his statement and no impertinent questions are asked. 
raly ‘b’lieve, I hearn the gol darnedest yollupin’ up there | counted seven sharks, some feeding, some circling about and | But where is Jack? The Judge intimated that he is prob- 
vother night, julluck a womern a hollerin’, ’n’ I hollered, | others fighting; at least they seemed to be quarreling over | 4bly in the shade keeping his “‘skin from cracking.” We 
’n’ it arnswered, an’ comin’ nigher, ’n’ then I started my boots | the choice morsel that had fallen into their jaws. Oh, for a| ¢asily found him and dragged him forth. 
fer hum, i tell ye!” gun, revolver, or even a large hook of some kind. Here was|  ‘‘Jack,” said the Judge, “‘what kind of fish do they catch 
“Sho! Sho! Peltier, yew git aout!” Lisha roared, for he | a chance to gratify a long-cherished wish. How many times | here?” Without a moment’s hesitation he named the same 
thought it his exclusive right to see and hear all strange | the Judge had said: “I don’t take any stock in this fishing | Old string that we had heard from every darkey on the 
things first, “‘’T'wan’t nothin’ but a big aowl, 1 bet ye!” for salt-water fish with a long hand line over the side of a| island from one to six times. ‘‘Margate fish, hamlet fish, 
‘“Twan’t no aowl,” cried Peltiah, clapping his mittened | boat, but I would like to catch a shark.” Now here was | Mutton fish, yellow snapper, runner, grunt, hind,” and ended 
palms together with a resounding smack, ‘ ’twas a anny- | just the opportunity and we had nary a thing to make the | 48 ever, ‘dar be de grouper.” 
mill! Guess 1 know a naow! when T hear ’im!” capture with. By this time we had made the carcass fast to} _ ‘“Well, so 1 have understood,” replied his Honor, ‘‘come up 
“Wal, mebby ‘twas a lynk. A lynk ’ll git up a c’nsid’able | the boat’s stern with a light line, and the anchor had been | here, we have caught a grouper.” The story was gone over 
‘fa skeery yowlin’, ’n mebby ’twas tew ole tomcats a fightin’ | dropped to prevent our being carried out by the tide. We | again, and we had a jelly cocoanut with Jack. So much for 
up ’t ye’ west barn. Dye ever hear, boys,” Lisha contirued | sat in silence and watched these tigers of the deep for per- | One of the most enjoyable of the many happy days at Nassau. 
without waiting for any reply from Peltiah, ‘‘baout Joel | haps an hour. By that time they had eaten the entire head| ] have now against the wall of my den the backbone and 
Bartlett’s Irishmun’t he sent up int’ the aidge o’ the parster a | and a large part of the body. They seemed to care not a bit | ta; ; : r os 
ws ee ee our Q : y ae ” tail, also the polished jaws with their six rows of serrated 
choppin’ one day? Didn’t ye, none on ye? Wal, up he went, | for us, now rubbing against the frail boat’s sides, again dash- | teeth of the man-eater, and they bring back to memory the 
and bimeby he come a runnin’ back scairt half ter death, an’ | ing with head out of water clear on top of the cow. Some ; oe tae eas eS" a, 
oa a : , i sunny island with its white city set in verdure, its clean 
hollerin’ ‘murther! O, murther! it’s a painter 1 seen, sure ’s | of them were monsters fully fourteen feet long, others were ; : 
e > 6a , ‘ ; : , blue green waters and coral reefs, fruits and darkies, and 
me name’s Pat Murphy!’ ‘Show!’ sez Joel, ‘haow ’d he look, | not more than one-half that length. The little fellows would i , 
ee : ° would | plants, and there comes over me a wish to catch another 
Patrick? watch their chance, when the big ones had taken their bite | ghark ere I grow too old Wm. B. MERSHON 
‘«*Wal,’ sez Pat, ‘he was yolly, sur, an’ he had a long tail | and retired, to rush in, make a grab and scoot, and all this} Easr Sacmaw, Mich. ; —— : 
on =. , iad — _ we sat ~~ looked on and could do nothing. Once the —_ 
“**Wal, naow, Patrick, wa’n’t it aour ole yaller tomcat?’ udge remarked: 
“Be gob, sur, it moight,’ sez Pat, an’ he lit his pipe an’ ‘Billy, you have the reputation of always being loaded, HOW OLD MISTIS KILT ER BAR. 
went back to his choppin’ ’s contented ’s if the’ hedn’t never | or at least carrying a shooting:iron. Now I am sorry to be NE bright Sabbath morning in the early spring, after 
eating a late breakfast, I er my pipe and strolled 
down to the border of the little lake, near which stood my 


ben a painter in V’mont.” disappointed in you.” ‘‘frequently a man has a tough repu- 

Peltiah’s panther being thus contemptuously disposed of, | tation, Judge,” I replied, ‘‘but he is the victim of circum- 
the conversation turned for a time to owls. stances. Now I will admit I look hard and tough, but I am | modest domicile. There, squatted @ da Turk upon two 

“‘Aowls,” said Lisha, as he rolled a waxed end upon his | not the cowboy in every sense of the word, though I get the | cypress logs toggled together and projecting into the lake, I 
aproned knee, ‘“ll make a turable onairthly an’ skeery noises, | discredit of it.” found my ancient colored friend Stephen Slaughter. Sitting 
p tie’ly big aowls, which the’s more ’n one kind on ’em, hoot | _At first we were rather afraid of the great jaws and wicked | there upon this quiet Sabbath morning engaged in kneading 
aowls, an’ white aowls ’n I d’ know what aowls. I’ve hed | eyes, but the old saying, ‘familiarity breeds contempt,” was | cotton lint into a ball of dough, at peace with the whole 
’em make my hair stan’ right stret up, sence I was older ’n | again illustrated. I picked up a small sponge hook such as | world and without a single care for the future, he was doubt- 
Peltier is, tew.” the sponge hookers of these islands use in bringing up | less happier than a billionaire would ever dare to be. 

‘“‘Wal, I don’t keer a darn what ye say,” said Peltiah, after | sponges from the bottom. The staff was broken, so it was| Albeit never disposed to censure my fellow man for indulg- 
breathing through the back of his right hand mitten to as- | ouly four or five feet long, but it was strong enough to hit | ing, even upon the Sabbath day, in any of those innocent 
sure himself for the hundredth time that it was genuine | one a smart rap on the head with, and after rapping a few | pleasures or recreations that serve to lighten the burdens of 
buckskin, ‘“twant no aowl ’t I heard, ’twas a nannymill! ’F I | of them 1 had the monsters well stirred up. life, and although in the present case I felt a sympathy with, 
hed me a rifle I’d go a huntin’ on ’im,” but he could arouse| I had spent a winter on a cattle ranch in Texas some years | and condoned the sin, if any, of the peaceful occupation in 
no interest in his panther further than the offer from Jonas | before and there learned to throw the lasso, and the thought | which my old friend was preparing to engage, yet envious 
Gove of his rifle for half the bounty if the panther was | came to me that I might rope a shark. They had no horns | perhaps of the happiness and contentment that shone in 
killed, or a half a dollar a day for the use of the weapon, | certainly to throw the rope over, but I once could pick up a| every linament of his dusky face, and hung in every fold of 
which was declined. steer’s foot when said steer was under tolerably fair head-| his tattered raiment, I rg to lecture him upon its evil. 

Tom Hamlin said that he had heard ‘‘a dozen gret aowls a | way, and why not get a noose around a shark? He looked down shamefacedly, and listened in silence until I 
hootin’ an’ a shoutin’ as he come along.” The wind had nearly died out. Nassau lay two or three | made an end of my sermon, by asking him if he was not 

“‘Yaas, Tawmus,” said Solon Briggs, who was weather- | miles to the southward, as sunny and white as always. Had | aware that he was breaking one of the sacred precepts of 
wise as Well as otherwise, ‘‘so’d I, an’ the’s goin’ to be some | there been breeze enough we would have anchored the de- | the Decalogue. Pretending not to understand the meaning 
kind o’ fallin’ weather ’fore long, you see ’f the’ haint.” funct bossy and sailed to the town so near and yet so far, | of my language, he looked around him, as if examining the 

‘Wal, yas,” Tom assented, ‘‘most allus the’ is arter they | and got a gun or spear, and returned and filled the boat with | stability of his seat, and replied very quietly that he did not 
hoot so. Haow d’ y’ ’caount for it, Sole?” sharks. But, of course, the wind had failed us, besides we | think ‘‘dem logs were gwine ter break.” 

‘“‘Waal,. I'll tell ye, Tawmus. I’ve meddytated on ’t c’n- | would in all likelihood have found the cow very much|_ Feeling that my lecture was a failure, I sat down on the 
sid’able an’ my idee’s this”—crossing his legs and putting his | wasted upon our return. bank near him, and soon began to take an interest in his un- 
right forefinger into the palm of his left hand—‘‘D’ye ever| I took the main sheet, fastened one end to the mast and | sportsmanlike proceedings. The game he was preparing to 
have the rheumatiz?” quickly made a noose in the other. I noticed that a number | ensnare is a habitant of the waters of the South and West, 

‘Yas, I’ve hed ’em.” of the sharks came at a good speed, and as they neared the} known by the name of buffalo—a scaly, sucker-mouthed 

«<°N’ wa’n’t they wus ’fore a storm?” cutter they would turn nearly belly up, and grab a chunk | fish, often attaining a weight of from twenty to forty pounds. 

Tom nodded repeatedly, and said ‘‘they was wus.” from the under side. If it was not readily detached they | They are rather a coarse fish and full of bones, but not un- 

‘Waal, naow then,” Solon continued, ‘‘the aowls ’t we | would grab again for a fresh hold and frequently would lift | palatable when caught at the proper season. Our colored 
hear is big aowls, an’ nat’ally they’re old aowls, ’n’ they’ve | the entire body nearly clear from the water. friends sometimes jerk or dry them in the sun, but when 
got the rheumatiz, an’ when the’s a storm a-comin’ on the | 1 knew it would be no use to try for one of these under- | cooked after undergoing this operation the aroma exhaled is 
rheumatiz begin to rack ’em, an’ they holler aout. Haint that | handed chaps, but waited for one to tackle the outside hold. | not exactly that which 1s wafted from orange groves or the 
re’son’ble neow, and’”—looking around upon the company | I had not long to wait. Some ten or fifteen rods away I | ‘Gardens of Gull.” My old friend’s manner of capturing 
and bringing down his finger with a clinking smack upon his | saw one coming that I knew meant business. There was a| these “‘buflers,” as he calied them, was as follows: To the 
palm—‘‘and phillysoffycable, so to speak?” sort of a ten-pounds-of-round-steak-and-give-it-to-me-quick end of a short line, which was attached to the extremity of a 

“P*haps,” said Lisha, as he rasped his knife upon thesand- | expression about his countenance that I particularly liked. | stout pole, he fastened several large hooks so as to have their 
stone, ‘‘somebuddy could tell us suthin’ ’baout shootin’ | He was not as large as some of them, but would do for a| bearded points project all around from a common center. 
aowls; haow is it, Jozeff?” he asked, looking between his | starter. On he came, with no bashfulness or diffidence | This he called agrab. Upon the same line, above the larger 
shaggy eyebrows and the top of his spectacles at a thickset | noticeable, and dropped his jaw or else raised his head and | hooks, he tied several small hooks, and these he baited with 
fellow who was taking his ease in a further corner of the | left the lower jaw where it was, I cannot say which, as I | the — into which I had found him kneading the cotton 
shop. was becoming just a trifle excited. At any rate, about the | lint. The float upon his line, when the hooks were lowered 

“‘Naow, Lisher,” said Joseph, ‘“‘yeou keep on tellin’ yer | time he had his head nearly two feet out of water and had | into the water, informed him of a ‘nibble,’ when a quick 
stories an’ lemme ’lone, if yeou please.” made up his mind to grab right then, the rope was thrown re of the heavy pole drove the large hooks of the grab into 

‘‘Jozeff,” said Lisha in a terrible voice, shaking his knife | and, as good luck would have it, struck in the proper place, | his unsuspecting victim and he was lifted out of his element 
at the unwilling story-teller, ‘“‘yeou tell ’baout ye shootin’ the | and his head was well in it asi straightened it out with a| by main strength, and without either compunction or senti- 
aowl, er I will!” good strong jerk; the noose tightened eight or ten inches be- | ment on the part of his captor. . 

‘‘Wal then,” said Joseph, slowly getting into a sitting | hind his gills and then the fun commenced, also the ex-| Steve, after having baited his hooks and dropped them 
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Jone 12, 1884) FOREST AND STREAM. 


my heels in he belly, an I nuver let him stop twell we git 
clean back ter de house. 

“Ole Aunt Patsy, what wer cook, she come er runnin out, 
an she say, ‘Name er de Lord, is dat bar done kill evybody?’ 
1 say, ‘Go way, fool, I done kill dat bar so ded he done cole ez 
ice by dis time.’ Bout dat time Mars Garrett he ride up an 
say how I muss git two dem mules, an put de geer on em, 
an drag dat bar outen de woods. I ast him easy, so Aunt 
Patsy cooden hear, ef dat bar wer ded sure nuff. He say 
how he sperience diden onary how menny lives er bar 
had. He mouten be more’n haff ded so fur ez he knode. 

“Well, sir, I dem mules an I went back wid Mars Gar- 
rett, an sure nuff dar wer dat bar stretched out flat he back, 
an des ez big, an des ez black cz dat pious colored ooman 
what roll her eyes at me while er go. Dey hitched dem 
mules onter dat bar, an wid me er leadin um, dey drug him 
outen dem pines twell dey comes ter de big road, whar it 
goed up Red Hill. Des fore we gits dar, Mars Garrett he 
suy ter Mars Weyum, ‘Billy,’ he say, ‘darn ef dat bar ar ded 
yet. Iseed him kick.’ But Mars Weyum he laff an he say 
ez how Mars Garrett done hang roun dat young ooman what 
come home wid Miss Sally, twell he think evy thing what 

t legs kicks. Des den dem mules drug dat bar out inter 

e middle er de big road, an who should be gwine up dat 
hill in er ox cart wid ole Unk Dan er drivin her, but ole 
Miss. - Ole Miss wer so fat she cooden git in de carige door, 
so she make Unk Dan drive ber bout in er ox cart, an dat 
how come she dar, An when she see dat bar drug out inter 
de road, she tell Unk Dan stop, an she say. ‘Fur goodness 
sake, Garrett, what make you kill dat great big hog sich 
warm wedder fur?’ Den she raise up and look ober de hine 
eend er de cart, an fuss thing ole Miss know de chain done 
buss, an ole Miss come rollin down de hill des like er hogs- 
head er barker. Bless yer soul, Mars John, ole Miss roll 
right smack ober dat bar, and she des spread dat bar out flat 
ez yer han, sir. Mars Garrett he jump down an run scotch 
ole Miss, an when he ax her ef she wer hurt an ole Miss say 
no, he say he needen ax dat bar ef he wer hurt, for he know 
ole Miss done squash evy breff he had outen him. An dats 
de way old Mistis kilt de bar,” said Steve, as, seeing the 
water dimpling around his float, he seized his stout pole and 
soon landed a “‘bufler” for the pious old woman who had 
rolled her eyes at him. TUCKAHOE. 

Yazoo River, Miss. 


water, looked up, attracted by the noise made by an 

into tr jooded with colored women who were on their way to 
enurch by the road that ran along the lakeside. Scratching 
his wooly head and turning to me, he remarked that ‘‘dem 
fokes too good ter ketch fish sundys, but dey buys my 
puflers, an dey eats em too.” By this time the cart had 
reached that point in the road where it ran nearest to the 

Jace where we sat, when an old colored mother in Israel 
lifted up her great black hands, rolled up her great white 
eyes, and in tones as if her very soul was tortured by the 

ght, exclaimed, “‘Why, bress de Lord, is dat you dar fishin, 
prer Steben? Fore de Lord, you is.” Brer Steben did not 
deign to make any reply, but when the cart had passed, he 
= with a low chuckle as if talking to himself, ‘I bets I 
sells dat nigger one bufler yet fore she gits home.” 

He had hardly ceased speaking, when the chain or fasten- 
ing which held down the body of the cart in front, either 
proke or became unfastened, and turning upon its fulcrum, 
the front end of the body shot up, and hind end went down, 
and the pious old mother and her scandalized sisters were 
dumped out into the dusty road. 

“Dar now,” said Steve, as he witnessed the catastrophe, 
“J knode dat ar good oomans wer gwine ter hebin too fass.” 
Then turning and addressing me, he continued, ‘‘Dat ole 
wagin turnin somerset minds me uv how my ole Mistis kilt 


er bar. 

Knowing from experience that it required no persuasion 
to induce Steve to finish his yarns when once he began to 
spin them, I puffed away at my pipe in silence. He there- 
fore went on with his story, which was as follows: 

“Twer while we alls lived in ole Firginny, fore Mars 
Weyum [William] fotched us out here. One day we all 
black fokes wer sottin out terbarker, an Mars Weyum he 
wer dar wid us settin on he hoss, an he say, ‘Boys, deys er 
shower comin up, an you alls better be gittin ter de house.’ 
So we alls and Mars Weyum ridin long, starts fur de_ house. 
Den Mars Weyum tun roun on he hoss, an he look back 
ober todes de piny ole feel, an he say, ‘I behanged, boys, ef 
yonder ain’t er bar.’ Only he diden say behanged (to me), 
you know what he say, Mars John. Well sir, we alls looks 
an sure nuff dar wer de bigess black bar you eber seed, des 
tarein cross de feel and makein fur de pines. Arter de shower 
wer ober Mars Weyum he tucken put Unk Bob on de gray 
mare, an little Pete on er mule an sont um roun fur ter re- 
form de naberhood. Den he tell me fur ter kotch old Selim 
an ride ober ter ole Mistis, fur to noterfy Mars Garrett, an 
ter tell ole Miss, how she not ter git skeerd ef she hear um 
playin de dickens down in de piny ole feel. Only Mars 
Weyum diden say dickens, he say sumfjp heap wus. Well, 
sir, I des jumps on ole Selim an I tuck out fassern er railroad, 
an when { gits dar ole Miss done gone ober ter see ole Miss 
Polly, an den I noterfy Mars Garrett bout dat bar, an he say, 
‘You lyin, you dam black scoundul you.’ But I swar [aint, 
an den he blow he horn, an fore goodness he blow up more 
dem houns dan dar is fishes in dis here lake. Tis de blessed 
troof sir. I never did hear sich er yelpin an er yowlin. But 
when Mars Garrett git he whip an slosh inter em er time er 
too, dey des fassen up dey moufs an trot long hine us ober 
ter Mars Weyums. 

“When we gits dar, sir, de whole endurin country done 
riz up. Bars diden trot roun dar like er passel er hogs, like 
dey does here, an de niggers dar wer des ez feer’d er bars ez 
dey is er lions and tagers. Dat wer one stray bar what done 
straggle down from de Blue-ridge Mountin. Leasways, 
Mars Garrett he say he speck he wer. Well, sir, dey blows 
dar horns, an den = starts down ter whar de bar jump 
ober de fence, an Mars Weyum he say ter, me, ‘You kin 
come er long, too, Steben.’ Den I say how I ride mighty 
fass when I gwine ober ter old Mistis, I speck 1 better put 
ole Selim in de stable, caze I knode he wer mighty tired. 
But Mars Weyum say tired er no tired, I want him ter smell 
dat bar. An I say out loud, ‘yas, sir,’ an den I say ter my- 
self how ef ole Selim smell dat bar wid me on he back, he 

ot ter hab er better nose dan ar houn Mars Garrett got. 
en I rid long slow hine all un um. 

‘‘Presenly Garrett he say ter Mars Weyum, ‘Billy,’ 
he say, ‘des keep dem yuther dogs back twell ole Ratler git 
er sniff er dat bar heel.” One time I bin hear Mars Garrett 
tell dat young ooman what come home wid Miss Sally from 
de high schoo! dat ole Ratler nose so cole ole Marster sot he 
mint julups on it in de summer time, an dat how ole Miss 
put ole Ratler head in de milk pan ter freeze de ice cream 
she wer eatin, an’she laff an she say she bedoggoned ef she 
eat any more. 

‘‘Well, sir, sure nuff fore ole Ratler git in er hundud yards 
uv dat ar bar track he des flung up he head, an he say come 
er long boys. Den dey had it. Up de hill, an by de big 
terbarker house, an inter de pines—way dey went, yow yow, 
yow yow, an evy wunst in er while I heer’d ole Music squeal 


SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY. 


apes very lately the American ideal of a skilled for- 

ester has been a man who could shoulder an axe, go 
into the tall timber, and there cut and pile his two or three 
cords of beech or maple a day. The early settlers had to 
make war upon the woods because they concealed prowling 
Indians and occupied room needed to raise crops. arms must 
be cleared before the plow could run; wood was a drug, and 
timber that would be worth from two to four hundred dol- 
lars an acre were it standing to-day, was burned to get it out 
of the way. Scarcely any one looked far enough ahead to 
keep belts for shelter or for future supply. Thirty-five years 
ago the upper part of the Genesee Valley was — stocked 
with white pine and valuable hardwoods; to-day they must 
bring their supply from Michigan and Canada. New States 
have been overrun and their forests brought into market as 
fast as the store of the older States has been exhausted. 

As settlers have gone West from the originally well-wooded 
regions of the East they have carried the old notions with 
them, and in the precious timber tracts of the new States, 
where it was certain that there would very soon be a high 
price for all the working wood within reach, farms have 
been cleared, without leaving shelter belts or reserves, with 
the same lavish thoughtlessness which marked the early set- 
tlement of New York or Pennsylvania. 

We are just beginning to pay the penalties of this long- 
continued breach of physical law. The floods have lifted 
up their angry voicesin warning. Pen, camera and pencil 
have been busy in depicting the heartrending details of 
deluges in the valleys of the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
and with few exceptions the press has attributed these floods 
to the true} cause—cutting off the woods from steep hill- 
sides. 

It is true that, as the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette said, 
there were seven heavy snowstorms, with thaws and cold 
snaps coming between them in such a way that the couatry 
around the headwaters of the Ohio was sheeted in thick ice, 
then five great rains fell upon the impervious glassy surface, 
down which, as a matter of course, Undine went tobog- 


had been covered, as every such slope should be, with a 
thick growth of trees, for one thing the snows would not 
have been so firmly consolidated into ice, because the freez- 
ing and thawing would have been more moderate. Then 
again, the ground would have frozen very little underneath 
Ole Selim he rar an he pitch an he chomp he bit, but I hilt | such a forest, so that when the thawed snow and rain-water 
him back twell we got inter de thick uv de pines, and den I | began to run off, much of it, checked by the manifold hin- 
stopt him. An I say ter ole Selim, ‘Look here ole fellow, ef | drance of standing and failen treetrunks, roots, moss, leaves 
you hongry fur bar [ aint. Den I lissen an I hear dem dogs | and undergrowth, would have penetrated to the subterra- 
way ober todes Roun Top mountin, goin yow yow, yow | nean sources of springs; much would have been held, as in 
yow, an den dey went ober de mountin, anI diden hear | a vast sponge, by this undergrowth, etc., and the delivery of 
nothin. : the remainder into the streams would have been so much re- 

“T des sot dar on ole Selim and let him browse round on | tarded that by full and yet harmless stages those streams 
de grass, an I gin ter think bout dem ar bad chillun what | could have carried the water away to the sea. 
ole Miss read er bout de bars eat up in de bible lass sundy. But the same denudation that caused the excess of precip- 
I git so skeer’d I des tuck dat ole pack er cards outen my | itation and its rapid delivery into the streams, prevented 
hat, an all dem marvels outen my pocket, an I drap um | that excess being stored up to feed the springs, and so they 
down on de groun under ole Selim belly an den I say my | will fail in the time when their water would be most 
prayers ober twice. — This harm done by droughts and floods then is 

“Bout dat time ole Selim juck up he head and stick out} definite and tangible, and as was said above has been quite 
he ears, an I-lissen, an I hear dem dogs comin: back ober de | generally assigned to the true cause—forest spoliation. 
mountin, yow yow, yow yow, an sir dey des kep er comin} But in the case of timber famine it is not so clear. A short 
closer an closer, an closer an closer, twell it look like de supply of working wood impoverishes people in so many and 
whole worl done tun ter houns. Fuss thing1 knode ole| such indirect ways that it is not at all sure that the real 
Selim he gin er snort, an he rar right straight up, av I ketch 
holt de pummel er de saddle, an I snatch up my legs, an 
bless yer soul Mars John dat ar bar an bout two hundud er 
dem dogs des shot under ole Selim belly like dem menny 
ingines gwine fru er tunnel. 

‘*‘When ole Selim come down sir, he look like he bin} hear 
Mars Weyum say how he want him smell dat bar. He des 
tuck right straight arter dat bar wid me scrooched up dar 
wid my foots on he back, des like one dem baboons what 
rides round in de show. 

“‘Presenly I hear sumfin go bou-e-e, bou-e-e, like fofe er 
July done come, and I looks down, an me an ole Selim wer 
des er flyin ober dat bar an bout er thousan er dem dogs 
ae in er knot bout big ez Mars Weyum’s gin house 

r dar. 

“I think ole Selim muss er jump bout leas two hundud 

yards, but when he lit sir, I des let down my legs, an I stick 


Den sir I knode things wer gittin mighty hot fur dat bar. 


cause of the suffering will be seen by most people. There 
will be bard times, and folks will not know exactly why. 
The price of every article one uses will be a little dearer, and 
as every one is under the same pressure it will be harder 
to sell one’s labor or its products. Working wood is directly 
or indirectly needed for the economical production of every 
article we use, or for its cheap conveyance and sale to the 
consumer. As civilization becomes more develo and 
complex, a great deficit like this of more than a half billion 
dollars a year will be distributed so that the pressure is 
not atone spot much more than at another; this is one great 
advantage in a complex civilization. But there is this danger, 
that the real cause of such a distributed evil will not be so 
clearly discerned by the t mass of people. Ina stron 

centralized government this would not perhaps be very bad i 

only those controlling matters saw the true cause of any 
great widespread calamity and vigorously applied the right 
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remedies. The centralized governments of Europe have 
taken hold of this matter of the waters and forests with the 
strong hand, and.public sentiment has mostly, come into 
accord with the action of the State, 

But in a country like ours the legislative and executive can- 
not go far in advance of public sentiment. - Congress has 
therefore done wisely in providing for such an exhaustive 
statistical exhibit of the amount and quality of our yet ex- 
isting forest wealth as that which has been made in the Cen- 
sus Office of the Department of the Interior, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. C. 8. Sargent of Harvard University. These 
statistics, among other ways of putting the facts before us, 
are embodied in a series of maps of the whole country and 
of the several States. These show by colors, ¢. g., which 
regions depend partly, and which wholly, on wood for fuel; 
and what portions depend upon coal. ne is amazed to see 
how large a part depends altogether and how large a part 
of the remainder depends partly on wood. Over thirty-two 
of the fifty millions of our people have no fuel but wood, 
and it is estimated that they use about four and one-third 
cords of wood each in a year, or 140,537,489 cords, valued 
at over three hundred millions of dollars. Then for railroads, 
steamboats, mining and amalgamating precious metals and 
other mining opeyations, in the manufacture of brick and 
tiles, salt and wool, some five million of cords more are re- 
quired, making a total of over $321,000,000 worth a 
year used as fuel. The value of the charcoal used in the 
manufacture of iron and the precious metals, and in the 
twenty largest cities is over five millions of dollars. Of 
course, there is a vast amount of wood used for fuei and of 
charcoal of which no estimate can be made, but the above 
immense total is that which an estimate confessedly partial 
shows us. 

Another bulletin (No, 17) gives the value of the sawed lum- 
ber products of our forests as over $233,000,000; but this is 
considerably short of the full amount. Neither does this 
include tanbark, rosin, or turpentine, and many other forest 
products. 

When we come to consult the maps of Michigan and Wis- 
consin (Bulletins Nos. 6 and 7) and see what a small part is 
now left of their pine forests that used to be so confidently 
spoken of as inexhaustible, and then remember that had 
proper methods of cutting and marketing been used, the vast 
areas which, as the color shows, were originally covered with 
the precious white pine, but are now cut off, would have 
continued for ages to yield this timber without diminishing 
the stock, it is not easy to feel kindly toward those who have 
so robbed the present and yet more the future generations, 
When the end of our present seeming abundance comes, every 
poor man will be burdened in a great number of ways in 
which he is not now. It will be much harder for him to get 
decent clothes, furniture, lodging and wholesome food for 
his family. Many of those now earning a good living in the 
thousand and ore trades into whose product wood largely 
enters will be out of employment, and will be added to the 
number of competitors for work in the occupations that re- 
main. It will take a good while for people to make up their 
minds to plant and plant and plant on the scale that the case 
demands, and then more time and means will be spent in 
learning the exceedingly complex science and art of forestry; 
and after that it will take from twenty to fifty years before 
enough can be raised to supply the crying need. 

When that pinch comes a well equipped forest school like 
those which all leading and most of the smaller nations of 
continental Europe maintain will be an absolute necessity. 
Such a school is not organized and got at work in a day or 
a year. We cannot take the methods and curriculums and 
perhaps not even the teachers of the European schools of 
forestry and transplant them in block to American soil. All 
will need modification, just what and how much can only 
be learned by experiment. 

The State of New York has either a very large elephant or 
a great treasure upon her hands in the extensive forests of 
the Adirondacks. If the lumbermen are left to do as they 
please much longer those forests and the underlying sponge 
of vegetable substance, often three or four feet in depth, 1s 
in great danger of being burned up and washed down stream 
by freshets. In that case it will be almost impossible to get 
those areas clothed again with woods, and if they are not, 
then the Hudson, Mohawk, Black Grass, Raquette, Saranac 
and other rivers which rise in that region will almost 
certainly become very dangerous and destructive torrents. 
The navigation of their now navigable portions and of the 
canals connected with them and fed by them will be so in- 
terrupted and so costly that it will not pay to keep it up. 
Very serious and permanent damage will be done to the ex- 
tensive manufacturing interests connected with these streams 
which do so much to give New York its place at the head of 
the manufacturing States of the Union. Agriculture, too, 
will suffer from droughts, failure of springs, and climatic 
irregularities. 

If the State is to protect this area it will cost an immense 
sum every year unless, by calling in the aid of forest science, 
it is made, as it readily can be, a permanent and lucrative 
source of those forest products for which there will surely 
be before long a famine demand. This is a solution of the 
much debated and exceedingly perplexing question, which 
will be a vast benefit to the lumberman, the tanner, the 
charcoal burner, the paper-pulp maker, the health-seeker 
and, above all, the taxpayer. 

This result can never be reached unless a good forest 
school is established somewhere in that region, and then, 
either by the State; together with the present owners of the 
lands (who hold all but about 750,000 of the 4,500,000 acres 
of the whole) or by the State alone, the entire tract should 
be set apart and kept in the highest possible condition as a 
scientifically administered forest reserve. 

Such a school and reservation would be a fountain head of 
the practical knowledge which we must before long call to 
our aid to deliver us from the intolerable gripe of timber 
famine. S. W. PowE1u. 

BROOKLYN. 





GAME IN THE NATIONAL PARK.—Bozeman, Moniana Ter., 
May 31.—Concerning the list of species of animals, stated 
to be found in the National Park, the caribou has never in- 
habited that part of the country to my knowledge, and I 
have hunted and trapped on the headwaters of the Yellow- 
stone and Snake River more or less since 1871, but I never 
have seen nor heard of any caribou being killed in that 
region, nor did I ever see any tracks. The sume may be said 
in regard to mountain goats. On the western slope of the 
Rocky Mountain , near Bitterroot, Deerlodge and the head 
of Salmon River in the Saw Tooth Range of the Rocky 
Mountains, mountain goats are to be found, but I have never 
seen nor heard of any being killed in the National Park.— 
An OLp HuntTEr. 
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Glatuyal History. 


THE RED-HEADED DUCK. 


BY. REV. J. H. LANGILLE. 
[From advance sheets of Birds in Their Haunts.] 





N the 80th of March (1882), while Niagara River was 
lashed into a tempest by a raw west wind, I saw from 

the north side of Buckhorn island a flock of hundreds of 
redheads (Fuligula ferina var. americana) riding down the 
middle of the current in the most perfect repose. Nearly 
every one had the head resting on the back, the bill under 
the scapulars. Only occasionally was there one which seemed 


to act as sentinel. 


Several widgeon, also, whose white crowns rendered them 
quite conspicuous, ‘were in the flock. There was something 
uliarly impressive in this long line of many abreast of 
iving creatures, rocked and tossed on the foaming billows, 
and yet reposing as sweetly asif on some inland lake of 
glassy smoothness. Long did I scan them and much did I 
admire them, as the powerful field-glass brought them just 


before me. 


A more complete study of these interesting ducks was 
reserved for me, however, ov St. Clair Flats. Here they 
are most abundant in the migrations, and not a few remain 
to breed. In the bright hot days of June very considerable 
numbers may be seen diving leisurely for food along the 
deeper and more rapid channels, thus procuring their fare of 
small mollusks and fishes, the larve of aquatic insects and 
the roots and leaves of certain aquatic plants. Not infre- 
quently the males are quite noisy, loudly uttering their deep- 
toned me-ow, which is the precise imitation of the voice of 
a large cat. The female, especially if rising from her nest 
or out of the water, has a loud, clear squak, on a higher 
tone than that of the mallard or dusky ducks, and so pecu- 
liar as to be readily identified by the ear even if the bird is 
not in sight. The gray aspect of the wings in flight is also 


“<= characteristic of this species, 
h 


e nest is generally built in the thick sedges over the 
water, and consists of the leaves of the cat-tail and of vari- 
ous kinds of marsh grass, a slight lining of down being 
added as incubation proceeds. The eggs, generally about 
nine or ten, but sometimes as many as fifteen, some 2.45x1.75, 
are nearly oval or oblong oval, having a very smooth, firm 
shell, and of arich light brown tinge, sometimes slightly 
clouded, scarcely, if ever, tinged with blue or green. When 
moistened a little and rubbed with a dry cloth, they are sus- 
ceptible of a high polish. The young in the down has the 
crown of the head and the upper parts generally, of a clear 
olivaceous green, the cheeks and underparts bright yellow. 


The eggs are fresh or nearly so the first week in June. 


A stately and beautiful bird indeed is the male, as with 
head well up he rides upon the water. A fittle over 20.00 
long, the bill, which is about as long as the head and rather 
broad, is blue, shading into dusky or black at the tip; the 
male has the head and more than half the neck brownish red 
with a violaceous gloss above and behind; the lower part of 
the neck, the breast, upper and lower parts of the back 
black; beneath, white sprinkled with grav or dusky; sides, 
scapulars and space between, white and black in fine wavy 
lines of equal width, giving a gray effect in the distance; 
wing coverts, gray speckled with whitish; speculum gray- 


ish blue; iris orange. 


Female similar, with the head and neck grayish brown 


and the breast more or less mixed with gray, or whitish. 


Resembling the canvas-back, it is quite distinguishable by 
its shorter, broader bill, depression at the base of the bill, 
absence of black on the head and back of the neck, and 
broader lines of black in the penciling of the back. Abun- 
dant on the seacoast of the middle districts, but becoming 
Jess common northward and southward, it breeds in the in- 
terior northward, moving southward in October and return- 


ing north late in March or early in April. 


THE COUESIAN PERIOD? 


10 the Chairman Section of Avian Anatomy, A. O. U.: 

Srr—Your recent article entitled ‘““The Couesian Period” 
has aroused in me some curiosity, and [ should therefore 
like to ask a few questions, which I expect you will be kind 
enough to answer, as I am a member of the A. O. U. 

1. In your paper you subscribe yourself as ‘‘Chairman 
Section of Avian Anatomy, A. O. U.,” and date it ‘‘Amer- 
ican Ornithologists’ Union.” Does that mean that the docu- 
ment has any official connection with the said committee? 
Do the members not only agree with you, but have they had 
knowledge of the letter before gent? The answer to this is 
very important, as some one might think that the title men- 
tioned had only been appended in order to give increased 
weight to your propositions, as coming from the chairman 
of the anatomical committee of the A. O. U. 

2. Is it logical to name an epoch before the epoch has 
expired? You have fixed as its terminus the year 1900. 
How do you know that it willend there, and how do you 
know that no greater ornithologist will impress his name on 
the epoch when the time comes to name it? Whence comes 
the right or privilege of a professor of botany to name epochs 
in ornithological history before they are ripe for history? 

3. Is it logical to say that a period commenced with a 
text book (the *‘Key,” 1882), and that it closes with another 
of the same author (the ‘‘Key,” 2d ed., 1884)? Is this to be 
regarded as 8 condemnation of the second edition? When 
the first edition started a period, the second edition ought to 
start a second period; how then can it close it? 

4. You assume that you speak im the name of all the 
American ornithologists; have you ever conferred with any 
eminent ornithologist about the matter before making your 
proposition? 

5. When speaking of the Bairdian epoch as ending in 1872, 
are you aware that three volumes of the great ‘‘History of 
North American Birds by Baird, Brewer and Ridgway”—cer- 
tainly the grandest work on North American ornithology 
since Audubon’s days—were published in 1874, the fourth in 
1884, and that the fifth is still unpublished? 

6. Are not the leading features of the present North Amer- 
ican ornithology still ‘‘Bairdian” in the broadest and best 
sense of the word? Who is the North American ornitholo- 
gist who can proclaim himself free from the mighty influ- 
ence of that great genius, and is not following in the foot- 
path trodden by Professor Baird? What are the scientific 

features distinguishing the new epoch from the past? 

7. And in conclusion of the last question, who is the orni- 
thologist—not botanist—who dare say that the Bairdian 
epoch has ended? 





? ; : edition of ‘‘Coues’s Key to North American Birds,” has 
Mr. Chairman, Section of Avian Anatomy, A. O. U.: If| been published, but as we have seen no copy of the work 
you can satisfactorily answer these questions, then are we / we are unable to review it. 


willing to accept your propositions. If not, we will drop|. Hen anp Parrrmer.—A Maine paper reports that a man 
“the Couesian epoch” and ‘‘the Couesian period” until the | in Damariscotta discovered that one of his hens had strayed 
year 1900, or at least until ‘‘the Bairdian epoch” has ex- | her nest and was sitting upon eight cage in a pasture lot, but 
pired. : he also found that a had to the stock twelyy 
Of course, it is not our intention to depreciate Dr. Coues’s | eggs and was sitting in company with the hen. 
great — as an ‘edged, wlth aot we contend that a camentapeenitiiethslerenipertiin 
can be duly acknow , Without detracting an atom from | pacer Arrry. Pi aieiseeka Waocaaeks 7 
the honor due to the father of modern North American or- | chased—One hippopotamus (A. cmphébius), two ender bitin a 
nithology. We protest against prejudicing history, and we | atoos (L. tenuirostris), one cockatoo (C. roseicapilla), two 
protest against the untimely and tactless intervention of a cel td. ee. rates), one ses re W. 4 aca), Shae Garyaney 


botanist seizing the opportunity of making himself agreeable. | chards (F. ferina), one alligator (A. mississippiensis), one black nh aa 
Amicus SOCRATES, AMICUS PLATO, MAGIS AMICA VERITAS, | (B cons or), one rattlesnake (C. adamanteus). —One 
common mesouee (mM. Promolgue, two common rabbits, eight white 
mice, one p’ le dog (C. ianus), eleven ms { . virgin. 
tana), three flying squirrels (P. voluceila), one duck (F'. 
‘erina americana), screech owls (8. asio), one broad-winged 
wk (B. pennsylvanicum), one turtle dove (7. risorius), two Swain- 
son’s buzzards B. swainsoni), one great-horned owl (B. virginianus), 
one land tortoise (C. clausa), one water snake (7. fasciatus), one gila 
monster (H. suspectum), two alligators (4. ippii ). Born 
ee prairie dogs (C. ludovicianus),,one swift fox (V, 
velox), 





BIRD NOTES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

May 1.—Observed first chimney swallow and first sand 
martin; also, first brown thrush and first wood pewee. 

May 2.—Mourning doves, white-bellied swallows and 
sandpipers seen to-day. 

May 3.—Saw the first white-rumped shrikes. 

May 6.—Saw first bobolink this morning; first myrtle bird 
or yellow-sided warbler. 

May 7.—Saw white-eyed vireo; wood thrushes abundant; 
first catbird. 

May 8.—White-throated sparrows plenty. 

May 9.—The orioles as punctual as ever, arrived this A. M. 

May 10.—Warbling vireo and worm-eating warbler. 

May 13.—Yellow-throated flycatcher abundant. 

May 14.—Saw first summer yellow bird, first night hawk, 
first great-crested flycatcher; two male rose-breasted gros- 
beaks were killed to-day. 

May 15.—Saw first large flock of warblers, noticed the 
black-throated blue warbler, American redstart, chestnut- 
sided, black and white creeper, myrtle warbler. Found a 
golden-winged woodpecker’s nest in an old apple tree. First 
white-crowned sparrow. 

May 16.—Saw first hamming birds at 5:30 o’clock A. M. 

May 17.—Saw first blackburnian warblers, first spotted 
warbler, Wilson’s thrush, first hermit thrush; also, killed a 
wild pigeon that measured 17} inches in length, 25} in alar 
expanse. Saw first indigo birds. : 

May 18.—A large flock of red crossbills made a short stay 
in our orchard. Saw first scarlet tanager. 

May 19.—Saw two blue martins by the Onondaga creek; 
also saw a warbler of a very curious kind—orange-colored 
body and dark brown wings and tail—about size of myrtle 
bird. First black-bill cuckoo. 

From May 20 to 27 I saw a flock of crossbills each day; 
have never seen any until this year. 

G. ALBERT Knapp. 



























Game Bag and Gun. 


DEER DRIVING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have for years obtained much enjoyment from the weekly 
perusal of the Forest AND STREAM, and I have been espe- 
cially interested in the articles by C. H. Merriam, M.D., on 
“Deer in the Adirondacks” recently published by you. I 
have for the past thirteen years from three to ten 
weeks yearly in camp in the Adirondacks, and fully appre- 
ciate what he says regarding the various methods of hunting 
practiced there. But I think a little might be added to his 
remarks about ‘‘driving.’? He says, ‘‘Of the, three methods 
of hunting heretofore considered, driving is the least sports- 
manlike, and affords the deer the smallest chance of escape. 
It requires neither skill nor cunning on the part of the ex- 
ecutioner; for patience and a very ordinary amount of com- 
mon sense are the only essentials.” This is all very true as 
regards the particular method of driving which he describes, 
but I think that the following method, which our party and 
many others whom I could name generally pursued, is both 
sportsmanlike, and requires a considerable amount of skill 
on the part of the ‘‘executioner.” 

The last of September or first of October usually found 
our camp pitched either near one of the tracts of land which 
have been burnt over (@alled a slash), or on the banks of one 
of the smaller rivers, At daybreak we were usually around 
the table partaking of our morning cup of coffee and a hastily 
prepared breakfast. As soon as possible we depart for our 
watch-grounds upon the slash, taking positions where the 
deer are in the habit of crossing the open land. The sports- 
men generally watch alone, so that as many runways as pos- 
sible may be watched. After a time, from the distant moun- 
tain side comes the faint note of the hound’s first bark as he 
strikes a fresh track; now fainter, as he circles around the 
hills and through the valleys. The watcher must be on the 
alert and cannot relax his watchfulness for a moment, for he 
knows not how soon the deer will rush by on the run, and if 
he is so fortunate as to obtain a chance, it requires a quick, 
sure shot, to insure venison for camp. He cannot sit on the 
watch-ground, read or sleep, and leave the watching to his 
guide, and when the deer take water, be rowed within a few 
feet of the deer and then bang away: until he succeeds in kill- 
ing him; but he must depend entirely upon himself and must 
be able to shoot quickly and accurately. 

If one wishes to enjoy the most exciting pleasure of all 
Adirondack sport, let him try this method of driving and 
experience the keen excitement which he will feel when he 
sees a fine buck coming toward him and realizes that he can 
only shoot once or twice, and that upon his skill depends 
the state of the camp’s larder. If any one wishes to enjoy 
this sport, let him camp next autumn, with good St. Regis 
guides, near the open land to the south of Round Pond, on 
the north branch of the Saranac, or upon the shores of Fol- 
lansbee Junior, which is on the border of a large tract of 
burnt slash, and, if the deer have not been driven from that 
section of the Adirondacks within a few years by the great 
number of summer visitors (not sportsmen), he can have it 
in abundance. 

In the case of river hunting, it is nearly the same, except 
that the deer runs up or down the river or crosses it, giving 
but a moment in which to shoot. I have known parties to 
camp on the Meacham River and to have venison in camp 
all the time and to kill no deer except in the manner men- 
tioned above. I could name a party of quite noted sports- 
men who did that very thing only last September. To be 
sure, it is not as lazy a way as killing deer in large waters, 
but it is more sportsmanlike, gives the deer a chance to 
escape and affords the sportsman much more real gratifica- 
tion if he is successful. AMPERSAND. 





OnonpbaaGa, N. Y. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Below please find result of my observations of the arrival 
of Insessores, as recorded by request of Dr. H. K. Fisher, 
Superintendent of the American Ornithological Union. 
Though not complete, it embraces nearly all of the 8. R. of 
this order visiting us: 

March 15th, robin; 16th, crow blackbird; 18th, bluebird; 
20th, meadow lark; 22d, night hawk; 23d, plover and chip- 
ping bird: 29th, cat bird; 30th, red-shouldered blackbird; 
3ist, chewink. April 1st, purple finch; i0th, belted king- 
fisher; 17th, purple martin; 20th, cedar bird. May 3d, 
brown thrasher; 12th, barn swallow; 15th, chimney swift; 
16th, bank swallow, crimson-throated humming bird and 
Baltimore oriole; 17th, scarlet tanager; 18th, house wren; 
19th, golden wren; 20th, kingbird; 28th, bobolink; 30th, yel- 
lowbird. 

The local conditions are not favorable for noting the 
Natatores or Grallatores, and I know of but three of the 
order Rasores found in this vicinity, and they are all R. 
Of the order Scansores grouped as 8. R., we have only the 
cuckoo, and it may be classed as rare. I have not observed 
a single individual. Of the Raptores found there I believe 
only the brown hawk, the osprey, and the ‘“‘little corporal” 
should be considered as S. R., and I havenot seen either as 


yet. L. F. SPENCER. 
SPENCERPORT, N. Y. June 1, 1884. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Report of bird observations during May: 
=2. 


May 1—Black and white creeper (Mniotilta varia). 

May 38—Yellew redpoll warbler (Dendrasca palmarum). 

May 4—Common American crossbills (Loxia curvirostra). 

May 4—Yellowshanks (Totanus flavipes). 

May 6—Water thrush (Siurus nevius). 

May 8—Ruby-croewned kinglet (Regulus calendula)—female only. 

May 9—Maryland yellow throat (Geothlypis trichas). 

May 12—Chestnut-sided warbler (D. a. 

May 14—Nashville warbler (Helminthophaga rujficapilla). 

May 14—Black-throated blue warbler (D. cwrulescens). 

May 15—Black and yellow warbler (D. maculosa), 

May 15—Blue yellow-backed warbler (Parula americana). 

May 17—Canadian fiycatching warbler (Myiodioctes canadensis). 

May 18—Morning warbler (Geothlypis philadelphia). 

May 19—Bay-breasted warbler (Dendraca castanea). 

May 21—Blackburn’s warbler (Dendreeca blackburnie). 

— 21—Black-throated blue warbler (Dendreeca ccerulescens)—fe- 
males. 

May 28—Olive-backed thrush (H. ustulata swainsoni). 

May 23—Yellow-bellied flycatcher (Empidonazx flaviventris). 

May 26—Blackpoll warbler (Dendreca striata). 

May 26—Brotherly-love greenlet (Vireo philadelphicus). 

S. R. 


May 2—House wren (Troglodytes domesticus). 

May 8—Kingbird (Tyrannus carolinensis). 

May 4—Baltimore oriole (Icterus galbula). 

May 5—Chimney swift (Chetura pelasgica). 

May 6—Catbird (Mimus carolinensis), 

May 6—Brown thrush (Harporhynchus rufus). 

May 6—Red-headed Hay, toe we (M, erythrocephalus). 
May 6—Yellow warbler ( roeca cestiva). 

May 6—Red-tailed hawk (Buteo borealis). 

May 10—Black-throated green warbler (Dendreca virens). 
May 11—Scarlet tanager (Pyranga rubra). 

May 12—Wilson’s thrush (T'urdus fuscescens). 

May 15—American redstart (Setophaga ruticilla). 

May 15—Red-eyed greenlet (Vireo olivaceus), 

May 15—Sparrow hawk (Falco sparverius). 

May 16—Humming bird (Trochilus colubris), 

May 16—Pewee flycatcher (Contopus virens). 

May 16—Wood thrush (Turdus mustelinus). 

May 16—Indigo painted bunting (Passerina cyanea). 
May 17—Nighthawk (Chordeiles —_. 

May 19—Rose-breasted grosbeak (Zamelodia ludoviciana). 
May 21—Green heron (Butorides virescens). 

May 28—Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus), 

May 28—Bank swallow (Cotile riparia). 


THE PERFORMANCE OF SHOTGUNS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

One who has been familiar with firearms almost since the 
time he shuffled off his swaddling clothes, as I have been, 
could not but be interested in the discussion in your columns 
concerning the performance of shotguns. I have more than 
once been on the point of adding my mite to the contribution, 
but so far have been deterred from doing so by my almost 
unconquerable bashfulness, and an unwillingness to vaunt 
my own exploits. Furthermore, I feel as all sensitiveold men 
must, who look on this roaring, surging tide of modern 
progress, as if I were a lumbering old craft, stranded on the 
shoals of old-time ideas. However, itis possible that I may 
give a hint or two of value to some of those who are tossing 
so gaily down stream. 

I have used many guns from the hands of all known and 
many unknown makers, and though the best gun I ever shot 
(except one of my own invention, described some time since 
in my Adventures) was a Manton-Richards Greener-Tolly- 
Scott-Lefevre-Colt-Remington—Baker—Parker-Sneider-Eng- 
lish-American hammered and hammerless, single and 
treble-bolted, rebounding breech, top, side, and under-snap 
action, muzzle and breechloading, cylinder-choke, 0 gauge 
and twenty-four pounds weight, ordinary charge, one pound 
best blasting powder and four pounds condensed shot with 
six gilt-edged spherical wads on powder, and two half-moon 
wads on shot, in paper and brass shell—I have never found 
any difficulty in er gun shoot tolerably well, and 
just as I wished it to shoot up to a certain distance. No 
gun, save such rare and exceptional ones as the two above 
mentioned can be expected to kill a chickadee clean over one 


I... Ds 
Locgport, N. Y., June 1. 





New Brrp Booxs.—We are informed that the second 
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hundred yards, and it is unreasonable to-ask for greater ex- 


cellence. 
if I wish to make a long shot, and have the pellets 
Now: 4 within a small compass, at the instant of the igni- 
and strong push, 
and in the next fraction of an instant a twirl and a slight 
movement backward. The first adds to the force of the 
powder, the second and third motions draw the shot together, 
and produce a close pattern. If I wish to get any small bird 
for a specimen without injuring the skin and feathers, at the 
moment of pulling the trigger I jump backward, thus dimin- 
ing the force of the charge to almost Sa ie I desire. 
t the gun should 
scatter, I give the muzzle a flirt from right to left just so far 
as the shot are leaving it. In this way I once 


oe of tbe powder I give the gun a sharp 


Lage Be at a flock, when it is desirable t! 


i fifteen wood ducks at a shot, though they were sittin 
on a log lying exactly at a right angle with the direct line o 
I once 


fire. 80 
my rifle being charged 


instant, but I accomplished it, striking the first deer just 


hind the shoulder, the second in the back just forward of the 
hips (or perhaps I should say, one behind the fore shoulder, 
the other before the hind shoulder. AsI often read of the 
fore shoulders of quadrupeds, I suppose they must have hind 
shoulders). If any one doubts these statements, and some 
ple are forever doubting the most reasonable statement of 
unters and anglers, I can at any time show the guns with 
which the shots were made, and will be most happy to ex- 
hibit them to any who call upon me at my housein Adironda. 


Neither gun, however, is at all remarkable to look at. 
Yours for the truth, 
Mas. Josep Verity, U.S.H.M. 
AprronDa, May, 1884. 


THE CHOICE OF HUNTING: RIFLES. 
Kiitor Forest and Stream: 


The discussions in ForREst AND STREAM onthe choice of 
hunting rifles have been very interesting tome. ‘‘Penob- 
scot” wrote a very good article, and I corroborate his state- 
regard to the .40-caliber. As I have hunted in 
Montana, Wyoming and Idaho for over fourteen years—part of 
the time for market, hides and specimens—I give you my ex- 


ments in 


perience 


I have used rifles from .40-caliber up to .65-caliber, and 
the best killing gun I ever handled was a Sharps .40-caliber, 
70 grains powder. In 18721 killed two large buffalo cows 

through behind the 
shoulders of the first and penetrated through the heart of 
the second, thus killing both. I also found this gun (.40- 
caliber) to be ‘‘dead medicine” on bear, more so than larger 
bores. The reason that most buffalo hunters out West prefer 
the .40-caliber is easily explained. First, according to the 
weight of powder and lead, the .40-caliber gives the flattest 
uapeeters as well as best penetration. Second, a .40-caliber 
bullet makes a very small hole, where it enters the body, and 
as bear and most other kind * oe are generally fat during 
fat plug up the hole and pre- 

vent the escape of blood outwardly; and experience clearly 
inwardly will kiil 
an animal in less time than a wound that bleeds out- 
wardly. Theoretically the largest caliber rifles may be the 
best killing ones, but practically this is not so(¢. ¢., a .40-cali- 
65-caliber). Like ‘‘Penobscot” I «io not 
believe in the ‘‘shock res theory. I have also used 
.50 caliber, and have never had any 

trouble with them. I think that a .40-75-225 or .40 90-240 or 


with one single shot. The ball passed. 


the hunting season, the hair 


shows that a wound which b 


ber compared to a. 
repeaters of .44, .45 an 
300 will be the favorite cartridge for hunting large game. 


At no distant date, the hunting rifles will have to take a 
rest, as the large game is fast Cpeneies in this part of the 


country. Oup Hunter. 


BozeMANn, Mont. 


TEXAS GAME PROSPECTS. 


I HAVE just passed through four counties of North Texas 
and took my time to notice our prospects for next Sep- 
tember. Fort Worth was my starting point. 

All through. Tarrant county quail are breeding, and Bob 
White is heard on every side. Prairie chickens are not doing 
80 well. 

in Cook county. quail are abundant, along the creeks they 
swarm, and are to be seen running along the roads just before 
the sun goes down. Pinnated grouse are more plentiful than 
in Tarrant county, and good shooting can be expected. 

My next county was Montague, the noted home of Bob 
White. As usual, I found him on all sides. Creeks appear 
lined with them and the post oaks, known as ‘‘the cross tim- 
bers” areliterally alive. I do not know of any county so well 
stocked. Whenever I pass through Montague county, it re- 
minds me of Norfolk, England, and their large preserves. 


_ One thing, a sportsman once he finds Montague, cannot go 


amiss. Through the timber along the prairie creek, among 
the farms with a dog, you are bound to fill your bag. 
The next county is Clay, and the beautiful little city of 
Henrietta, the home of Northern Texas cattle kings. This 
is a prairie county. Young chickens are numerous, and 
next August they will be in good shape. Chicken shooting 
will be my first out, and Clay county I have concluded to 
make my grounds. The county is just fenced up into large 
jean and land that was cultsvated turned into grass. 
hese old fields { examined and found young chickens just 


- hatched. I just put these fields down as where young 


chickens will lie like rocks. I have commenced to count 
the days so as to have the dogs ready. It-is hard work in 
August, but-our Gulf wind makes it cooler than the North- 
west States. Along the creeks I also found quail doing well, 
and what little timber the county has is alive with quail. 
put in half a day looking up turkey on Big Wichita and was 
surprised at the number left over to bi I saw droves of 
them, and flushed several hens from their nests. Young 
turkey I have down on the Big Wichita for next November. 
I passed through into the Indian Nation and saw several 
bands of antelope. Took a look at Beaver Creek, and found 
turkey doing well, Went up to Cash Creek, and there 1 
saw too many signs of old camps and-turkey feathers scat- 
tered around. I put Cash down as shot out. 

On my return home, I took a look at Red River. There I 
Saw a little more corn planted than can be gathered. I put 
that down for next December. I have marked out 
my blinds, and if the driver kills any more geese with No. 
10 after | have shot BBB I have up a mind to keep 
quiet about it. I shalk also mind and hold my old gun 
steady when drivers are around. 

I took in Red River and found chickens very numorous, 
the dry season having driven them along the well-watered 







































killed two deer running one behind the other, 
with two balls, once a common prac- 
tice in Adironda when muzzleloaders only were used. It 
took nice calculation to get the second ball out at the right 





Red” River Valley. Passi 


a country so plentifully supplied with game. ALMo. 
Hewrierra, June, 1884. 


AMATEUR DEER SHOOTING. 


himself of the services of a guide, if he is set on 


several other congenial sp 


the shooting had been done with buckshot, and, of course, 
situation, that a change of tactics might bring better results, 


~ pent I only waited a good opportunity to execute it. 


sidering its size, 


over the lake and surrounding w 


tale screams. 


Taking a fresh start, for we were not to be discoyraged, 
we at length came within half a mile of the shore I 
had selected, when, requesting my friend to lay aside his 
vars, I took the paddle, and, without lifting it out of the 
water, sent it slowly but surely toward the bay. The fog 
had now lifted, and in a half hour more the sun would be 
above the treetops, and the case oe to look hopeless; but 

the bay from sight my 


on rounding the last point that hi 
friend gavea start, as if he had come in contact with an 


electric battery. He was sitting in front of me, so that what 
he saw I saw not. On we went, however, till within forty 


rods of the shore, when, seeing nothing, I whispered my in- 
tention to go on and examine the shore for fresh tracks. It 


was now my turn to be startled, for my friend answered back 
in a hoarse whisper that seemed as loud as thunder, ‘‘For 


heaven’s sake, look at that deer!” 


Turning the boat a little, sure enough there stood before 


us a noble buck, regarding us with the greatest apparent in- 
difference. On, on we went, my companion looking for all 
the wor!d like a figurehead to a ship, so still and rigid were 


his muscles, though differing from most figureheads in that 
he wore a large white hat set well back on his cranium. I 
had now shortened the distance say ten ruds, when the buck 
in his quiet feeding gave me an excellent shoulder shot, so 
letting my paddle slip into the water, I brought the Win- 
chester, which had been resting across my lap, to a steady 
aim and fired. By good fortune the ball entered the spine 


and down came the noble game, to rise no more. 


‘‘Wal, now, boys,” said Uncle Tom, speaking half to us 
and half to the guides who had come down to the boat land- 
ing to see our prize, ‘‘Wal, now, boys, that is the finest 


specimen of a deer that has been shot on this lake for many 
@ year.” : 


THE SNIPE HUNTING TRICK. 


wes I came to this State three years ago, being fond 

of sport and having been born with a rod and gun in 
my hand, and accustomed to handle both on all legitimate 
occasions wherever sport was to be-had, I lost no time in 
making inquiry as to where I could find some shooting. I 
may say that 1 was then in Sacramento. Having been 
directed to the tules, about forty miles from the city, but in 
what direction 1 do not choose to say at present, and, being 
accompanied by a friend, | took up quarters at a hotel ia the 
neighborhood and proceeded to prospect. A goodly number of 
hangers on were there, hoodlums, ranchers, etc., who, find- 
ing out that we were strangers in quest of sport, volunteered 
a prodigious amount of information as to the rendezvous of 
myriads of geese, ducks, etc. (this was in December). Per- 
haps we looked a little verdant; at all events, our new friends 
took it for granted that we were, and soon ventured to t 
“tricks upon travelers,” like Shandy of old. After telling 
of prodigious feats in the shooting line, including a tale of 
the fellow who killed 100 geese at one discharge of his 
8-gauge muzzleloader, and who, 1t was said, was present, but 
being modest, allowed his chum to tell the tale. A fellow 
who claimed to be a professional hunter inquired if we ever 
hunted snipe. Giving my companion a wink, I replied in 
the negative, whereupon it was declared on all sides that the 


I | best snipe ground in the State was to be found within six 


miles. We expressed a wish to take a hand in, and the 
‘‘boys” told us to be ready about dark the next evening. 

The night came and so did the ‘‘boys,” and my friend and 
self went off with them. As we were informed no guns 
were needed, and one of the boys carrying a lantern and a 
net we knew something was up, and lay low. After travel- 

about six miles we came to a ‘‘slew,” across which we 
rowed in a flat-bottomed boat, and went on through tules 
and mud a mile or two further. Here on an open grassy 
spot # halt was called and our companions, four in number, 
told us to squat down and hold the net, while they proceeded 
to beat the grounds for the bi:ds, which we were informed 
would be attracted and bewildered by the light and would 
fall an easy prey to the net. We promised obedience and 
expressed at the same time much curiosity to see how the 

would culminate, 

As soon as our friends disappeared, Tom and ourself held 

a brief and hurried consultation, the result of which was 


og down the Little Wichita, I 
noticed the duck lakes well filled up and ‘‘yonkerpins” in 
bloom, showing plentiful feed for ducks. I turned back over 
the rolling hills into Henrietta well satisfied with the pros- 
pect of North Texas, and considered myself lucky to live in 


































































Fe the ordinary sportsmen it is generally best to —- 
q ng 


game. But it sometimes will happen that no guide can be 
procured, and the sportsman must turn his back to the 
woods and count his journey and expenses a dead loss, or 
rely on his own roe resources. In company with 
rits, I was camping on the shores 

of Connecticut Lake (second lake). Deer were numerous, 
but wary, because of the constant jack-shooting that had 
been going on. Several deer had been secured, none of them 
with antlers, however—all does. The old ‘‘snorters,” as the 
ides called the bucks, suddenly withdrew at the sight of 
the familiar torch, leaving the sportsmen to take up with the 
unsuspecting females as his only reward in the chase. All 


at close range. It had occurred to me, on taking in the 


Why not use a rifle at long range and try them at daylight 
—say the early morning? The plan seemed feasible to all 


possessed myself of a repeating rifle of .38-caliber, 
with which I was tolerably familiar, and a cedar boat, too 
large, however, for shooting purposes, but very light con- 


It wus on a Monday morning, a heavy fog was brooding 
i ; guides and sportsmen 
were wrapped in happy dreams as I sallied forth. I had 
called a mate, who, though he could neither shoot nor paddle, 
was taken along as a passenger. About two miles from 
camp, near the foot of the lake, a deep bay, undisturbed by 
campers, became my objective point. My plan was to allow 
my companion to row me down the lake; but, judge of my 
surprise, when, after going, as I thought, the required dis- 
tance, I came in sight of the shore not far from where I had 
started. We had been moving about in acircle. This was 
not our only discouragement, however, for the loons allowed 
us to come provokingly near, and several times I brought my 
rifle half way to the shoulder with hopes of quieting their tell- 


that the lantern was fastened toa pole and we made “tall 
time” for the beat. Skulling ourselves across the ‘‘slew” we lay 
low again for developments. Soon we heard our friends coming 
age it was too dark to see ten paces. They were laugh- 
ing and chuckling in high glee at the trick played upon the 
‘‘greenies.” The absense of the boat caused them 4 good deal of 
conjecture, as the lantern being up. they supposed we were still 
holding the net. Being too far off to hear clearly or see their 
movements, but knowing well that they would have a good 
eight miles to go round ere they got on the home trail, we 
left, and before 10 o’clock were sung in bed. 

When we came down to breakfast next morning, the 
landlord expressed his intention to do the treating while we 
remained, and the barroom habitués treated us with marked 
respect, but no further advice was volunteered. 

bont a week after, just before leaving, we learned that 
the fellows got back about 8 A. M., wet, dirty and full of 
profanity at being outwitted. 

We spent a few days in that locality and had fine shooting. 

LEONIDAS. 
Sotano County, California. 


TWO-EYED SHOOTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a late issue of Forest AND STREAM, I note some obser - 
vations on the subject of ‘‘Two-eyed Shooting,” or shooting 
with both eyes open instead of only one. It seems to be dis- 
covered at last, after centuries of profound ignorance on the 
subject, that this is the only sensible way to shoot, and it is 
now in order for all who have practiced two-eyed shooting 
to come forward and crow. I notice that ‘‘A Sportsman 
from Georgia crows very loudly indeed. He says he is the 
boy | man in the entire South who has ever shot in this way, 
as faras he knows; in other words, that of all the other 
millions of shooters in the South, he is the only one who has 
had sense enough to understand the business, ‘‘Faithful 
among the faithless, only he.” 

This is high honor, indeed; but I can assure the Georgia 
—* that he is not alone in it. [can claim an equal, 

f not a greater honor than he. I have been a shooter since 
twelve years of age, and am now almost as old as the hills. 
I have shot with a great variety of pistols, shotguns and 
rifles, and have sometimes sighted and fired a cannon. And 
yet I never fired a shot in my life without holding both eyes 
wide open. 1 dare say that the Georgia gentleman cannot 
say as much as that. If he cannot, then I claim a greater 
honor than he has. If he can say as much, then I claim an 
equal honor. Moreover, it is my opinion that I beat him in 
the honor anyhow, for I cannot, to save my life, shut one eye 
and keep the other open. I never could do it in my life. If 
I shut one eye, the other closes simultaneously, in spite of 
all I can do. Therefore, in my case, ‘learning comes by 
nature.” At least it is so as regards shooting. When learn- 
ing comes by nature, it is genius of the highest sort; and 
genius is much more honorable of all men than mere talent, 
which has to have the learning driven into it by birch or 
hazel switches, hard work or long experience. If the 
Georgia gentleman’s two-eyed shooting has not come by 
nature, 1 am more honorable and admirable than he, in pre- 
_— so far as genius is more honorable and admirable than 
talent. 

lt is my opinion that his two-eyed shooting did not come 
by nature, because he maps out a line of argument by which 
he reached the conclusion that it is the best way. No line 
of argument was needed to teach me that, it came the first 
time | pulled a trigger, by nature or genius. The Georgia 
gentleman and all other youths should take this considera- 
tion into their breasts and chensh it: namely, that find as 
great a man as you may, you will, if you look around, find 
some other man somewhere, who is just as great, if not a 
little greater than he. If they cherish this consideration it 
will probably prevent them from making humiliating ex- 
| son of themselves. Greatness is by no means singular. 

here’s lots of it in the world if one will only look around 
to find it. It is this consideration which withholds me from 
making too great a boast of myself, for while it is true that 
I do not know of another person in the entire South, or else- 
where, who is a two-eyed shooter by nature or genius, yet I 
am sure it I should boast of it 1 should find hundreds and 
perhaps thousands coming furward to dispute with and 
humiliate me. Therefore I wear my honors. meekly, pre- 
pared to surrender them at any moment to some greater 
person who muy prove himself to be so. 

In regard to accuracy of fire, while I do not claim any- 
thing exaltive, yet it is due to science and the small brother- 
hood of two-eyed shooters to state the absolute fact that I 
am a good shot with pistol, shotgun, rifle, cannon or even 
hand-grenade. I have never been with « company of shoot- 
ers with whom I did not hold a fair and even superior hand, 
so much so as to excite the envy and secret il] will of m: ny. 
When a buy the other boys soon refused to go squirrel hunt- 
ing with me, for it nearly always happened that they came 
back with nothing, or next to nothing, and I with a bag 
full. When a Texas Ranger, years ago, I was thoroughly 
hated by the brag shots of the company, for the reason that 
they always got left when it came to a trial of skill. One 
fellow by the name of John Myers quit speaking to me, and 
has never spoken to me from that day unto this. Fact is I 
believe he prayed nightly that the Indians might get my 


TY | scalp. Poor fellow! Some years later the Indians got his 


scalp, while mine is stillon my head. Even now I never 
go out with a company ducking, quailing or sniping with- 
out coming back quite as good a man as the best of them, 
and often the best. Thus it is that genius sticks to us to the 
last, while what comes by talent is often forgotten and !ost. 

If I have talked too much of myself, it is well understood 
who is to blame for it. The Georgia gentleman provoked 
me to it. lf Ihave sinned in this respect, he caused me to 
do it, andis therefore the bigger sinner. If I am to be 
blamed, he should be blamed the more, snd doubtless will be. 
However, we have both written in the interest of science, 
and it seems to me scarcely possible to sin in such an inter- 
est. 

In the same interest I will state that I shoot very quickly— 
almost the very instant that the gun is brought to the shoulder. 
If Lstop to ‘‘diaw a bead” or take sight, my gun goes to 
wobbling, and then I can scarceiy hit the side of a house. 
If I shoot instantly, the gun has no time to wobble, and then 
Isend my lead to the spot I wanted itto goto. Asto 
whether I take sight or not I cannot say. This is certain, 
however, that I see only the fore sight, and never see the 
hind sight. To me the hind sight isa perfectly useless in- 
cumbrance on a gun. This might not do for very long-range 
shooting, but it suits all my purposes exceilently. 

Now let us hear. testimony from others on this subject. 
How do you aim, with one eye or both eyes?) N.A. T. 

PALESTINE,,Texas, May 27, 1884. 
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Huyvs on SNIPE AND Quam SHooTinc.—I never hunt 
snipe with a dog. I use the dog as a retriever. I hunt 
snipe down wind, because they almost always rise up wind 
and come to the gun. When they are wild and are hunted 
up wind to give a dog chance to scent them, they will rise 
wild, but when they see you bearing down on them, knowin 
they must go toward you when —_ rise, ae will lie, an 
when they do rise they rise toward you and you get your 
shot. In hunting quail, I never hurry after flushed birds for 
the reason that birds after being flushed hide. If you hurry 
after them they will rise in twos and threes, and sometimes 
most of the covey will take wing again. Let them alone for 
five or ten minutes, and when you go to where you have 
marked them they lie so close that sometimes it is a hard 
matter to make them rise, although you are only a foot or 
so away. Again, quail seem not to emit an odor immediately 
on alighting. 1 have frquently marked them down and 
hurried after them and I could not find one. Calling off my 
dogs, I would wait ten minutes ard go back and get up the 
whole covey one by one. And again, you give your dogs a 
fine lesson in staunchness by making them stand till you are 
ready to proceed after the birds, then ‘‘fetch,” and your 
dogs will not trouble you in their eagerness. I imagine 
some of your readers saying, ‘‘but it is cruel to keep your 
dog in a constrained position.” It is not so. Dogs soon 
learn to shift position. My dogs will stand for half an hour 
or more if I do not find them (in cover), and it is not worse to 
make them stand tor five minues. It may seem to be wastc 
of time (when time is limited), but one can fill his bag sooner 
this way.—SPorTsMAN. 


Sea and River ishing. 


RHYME OF A BASS. 





A clear stream the willows and bending sedges shade, 

And spin down upon it slim threads of golden light 
Which the quiv’ring wavelets knot in meshes bright. 

In this tangled net of sunshine that ne’er holds him, 

A bass swims where the swirling flood enfolds him. 

As he with lazy fins the yellow meshes breaks, 

Above him flits a gay-winged fly in merry freaks, 

Of hue so bright and strange that Le is half affrighted, 
Till in the stream has the silly thing alighted, 
Staggering o’er the swirling pools and rippling shallows, 
As drunk with sunshine, or giddy, dodging swallows, 
Then the bass bethinks him that this gay new-comer 
Naught but a blossom is of the air of summer, 

A cbrysalis the bud, this the gaudy flower, 

Drowning here its briefly blooming sunlit hour. 

Then up he darts to seize it with a sudden madness, 
Born part of hunger and part of that wild gladness 
Which moveth all things in this glorious season, 
Proving sometimes better, sometimes worse than reason. 
But how this gay-clad insect his attack resenteth! 

With sting so sharp that none but fiend inventeth! 

No blundering bumble bee, no wasp nor buzzing hornet 
Hath e’er so pierced his lip, nor e’er so torn it! 

Then he spies an angler on the brink above him, 

Intent upon him: does he hate or love him? 

Aa! The wand he holds nods to him, but restrains him, 
To its slender thread belongs the sting that pains him. 
To the depths he plunges with his dear-bought treasure, 
Wondering in this sport to whom belongs the pleasure. 
The coolest deeps, where he has had his life-long sport, 
Afford him now no help in this his sorry sort. 

In vain he grinds his wounded jaw upon the gravel, 
The barbed steel holds, though up or down he travel. 
Then tries the upper world where birds and insects live, 
To see what aid to him this higher realm shall give; 
And as he cleaves the limpid wave he scatters pearis 
For ransom, brighter than shine in coronets of earls. 
Twice his length he leaps above and in biief survey 
Sees trees and banks and man turned topsy turvey, 
Their doubles quiv’ring toward him on the troubled stream, 
While he shakes his head to loose the torturing fleam. 
But naught he knows to try does in this stress avail, 
And courage, strength and cunning all begin to fail. 
Gasping, he sinks with languid fin beneath the flood, 
And slowly stains the current with his oozing blood. 

As down he floats, aweary and well-nigh spent of strength, 
Across a sunken limb the loose line drags its length. 
Last hope! He gathers all his weak remaining force, 
And back beneath the branch directs his feeble course. 
It holds, nor yields it te the angler’s fervent strain; 

The swift stream aids his flagging fins—he’s free again! 
Thanking, as he drifts away, this last entangler, 
A bappy fish leaves there a not so happy angler. 


A Bear rn Mapison County, N. Y.—Hamilton, N. Y., 
June 1.—On the morning of May 28 people in the vicinity of 
Lake Pleasant were startled by a report that, during the pre- 
vious night, a bear had made a descent from the mountains 
and attacked a flock of sheep belonging to Farmer Sturges, 
who lives near the lake, killing and wounding three sheep 
and two lambs. A_ hunting party was immediately organ- 
ized, Mr. Sturges offering a reward of $10 for bruin’s scalp. 
The gallant Nimrods, among whom were two Auburn sports- 
man, Mr. C. E Thoinc and Dr. C. F. MacDonald, ascer- 
tained the line of the marauder’s retreat by the aid of dogs, 
and then divided into couples for the purpose of surround- 
ing and investigating the mountain, where he was supposed 
to be concealed. Aiter the lapse uf about two hours shots 
were heard in the direction taken by the Auburn sportsmen, 
and the remainder of the party, hastening to the spot, found 
the bear’s lifeless body stretched upon the ground, theresult 
of a charge of buckshot and a rifle ball from the respective 
weapons of Messrs. Thorne and MacDonald. The carcass 
was borne to the hotel, and being placed on the scales, tipped 
the beam at 809 pounds. 


Gun Rust PREVENTIVE.—I wish to call the attention of 
sportsmen to the cheapest and best ‘‘anti-rust” for guns (and 
any other metal bodies) that exists. It 1s the cheapest article 
yet brought forward, can be obtained anywhere that an 
apothecary shop exists, and is not a ‘‘patent” or ‘‘propri- 
etary” article, to wit: the common ‘‘cacao butter.” A few 
cents’ worth will last any sportsman years, as the slightest 
amount or a metal surface protects it effectually. It is at 
ordinary temperature a solid, but melts at a slight elevation 
of temperature, and has been feund by European manufac- 
turers of fine surgical instruments as far superior to vaseline 
and other compounds in protecting from rust, even when 
these instruments are shipped by sea as far as India, proving 
entirely sufficient. I use nothing elseon my own gun. Had 
formerly tricd one thing after another and given them all 
up for this simple, easily obtained and cheap article.—C. W. 
E. (Boston). 


RAINBOW TROUT AND STEELHEAD. 
WITH OTHER MATTERS SALMONOID. 


dull period between times on clay-pigeons (which by the by y ; ; 
they complain of not being able to hit) and thus keep in | #gain returning, like a salmon. 


practice for the opening of the ‘‘timber doodle” season, as| In this steelhead condition, the fish bears little resemblance 
woodcock are affectionately termed in those sections. I am-| to the rainbow trout, as we know the latter in the streams of 
told there are many birds round about Bultimore and Wash- | California. It is, to begin with, nearly twice as large as the 


ington, especially the latter city. In Baltimore I learned | largest of the latter; it is lank and slab-sided instead of 
chubby, and its mouth and jaws are very much larger than 


there is a prospect of a good crop of celery the coming sea- 
son, which, of a consequence, will make a good year for 
ducking.—Homo, 


in the rainbow trout. 


ARIZONA QUAIL WaANTED.—Toledo, O., June 6.—Is Mr. 


hoped to have some Arizona (California) quail through his | react on them and change their ‘*looks.” 
kindness?—J. B. BATTELLS. 


Battles, a well known Boston sportsman now doing business 
in this city, killed a pair of large Canada geese in the Merri- 
mack to-day. 


Viren Quar.— University of Virginia, May 80.— 
have hud a dry spring, and I hear more partridges whistling 
than | have heard since I came here to live, two years agu. 


in the steelhead is truncate while in the trout it is lunate. 





————————— caudal fin becomes more truncate with age. 
WHERE TO Go.—At this season of the year the angler, 


and get rods, reels and fly-books in order, is in a quandary. | rainbow trout. 


He is trying to make up his mind where to go for his vaca-| On the other hand, if the rainbow trout.ran into the sea, 


tion, and is balancing in his mind the attractions of different | and there grew more rapidly, changing its-appearance and 
regions. And it is not remarkable that he should find it | habits as other fresh-water salmonoids do when they get into 
hard to make up his mind when we see how many spots | the ocean, they ought to make exactly sucha fish as the 


there are. within comparatively easy reach, where the trout | steelhead. 


and the bass are still numerous. Going no further than| My present belief is (always subject to change on the in- 
our own advertising columns, we see noticed publications | troduction of more evidence) that the steelhead (Salmo gaird- 
treating of a dozen different sections. One may obtain | neri Rich.) isa sea-run form of the rainbow trout (Salmo irideus 


maps and guide books of the Adirondacks and may follow | Gibbons), und that the two are not really distinct species, 


in the footsteps of glorious old *‘Nessmuk,” may be his own | butforms of one species. If so, the name of the rainbow 


guide through Northern Maine, over Moosehead, or Tim and | trout should be Salmo gairdnert irideus. 

Seven Ponds, among the Androscoggins—country of mon-| To what degree the two forms may mix, I do not know. 
ster trout or may paddle his canoe lightly and easily among | It is apparently certain that the great body of the rainbow 
the Theusand Islands, whcre the bass abound and the mighty | trout of California and Oregon do not descend to the sea, 
mascallonge has his lurking place. No wonder it is hard to | and consequently never become steelheads, andI do not 
determine where to go: but whatever the final decision it | think that the steelhead matter has any great weight as an 
will be well for him who is about to make an outing to learn | objection to the introduction of ihe rainbow trout into East- 
all that he can concerning the country he intends to visit. | ern waters. Whether the species in the East will stay where 
He should read up the guide books with care, and should, so | it is put or go off somewhere else, we can only find out by 
far as possible, familiarize himself with the maps. He | experiment. 

should do this, not merely because he desires to know as} Something similar to the change into steelheads seems to 
much as possible about the country he is going into—though | take place in the cther Pacific coast trout. In Puget Sound 
this, is reason enough—but also because there is a possibility | the red-throated trout (Salmo purpuratus) abounds every- 
always that he may have to put his knowledge to a practical | where in the sea as in the brooks, and large specimens (25 
use We have known of more than one fisherman in the} pounds) are sometimes taken, which seem to be the ‘‘steel- 
wilderness who has been ‘‘turned” and unable to find camp | heads” of that species. All of these spawn in fresh water; 
when he wished to. hence, they must be in some degree migratory. 


Cc in the greenness wherewith hath summer them arrayed, 


AWAHSOOSE. - 


DO not think that we should condemn the rainbow trout 
too severely for his supposed relationship to the steel- 
head. The latter creature, as I have kr.own him, is a large 
trout of ten to twenty pounds weight, and looking somewhat 
like an Atlantic salmon. He is found in the Columbis River 
a in the spring at the time of the early saimon run, a spent 
BALTIMORE AND WasHINGTON.— Your correspondent has | 82d worthless fish, apparently working his way back to the 
lately returned trom a trip to Baltimore and Washington and | Sea alter a mid-winter spawning. The animal is structur- 


found the sportsmen of the two cities busily putting in the | 4lly a trout and not a salmon, but it seems to live in the sea, 
and to ascend the rivers for a short distance to spawn, thence 


But in the study of Salmonide, we have learned how de- 
ceptive are differences in looks and differences in habits. The 
trout adapt themselves with wonderful readiness to differ- 
Brown, of Tucson, Arizona, to disappoint his triends who] ences in their surrounding, and these surroundings in turn 


‘ On careful yr caren 4 bm rainbow trout with the steel- 
SS ead, the only structural differences which appear are these 
BELATED GeEsE.—Concord, N. H., June 2—Mr. Frank| two: The ae trout has a mouth which s small for a 
trout, while the mouth of the steelhead is large, the jaws ex- 
tending well behind the eye. In this regard, thee is a 
marked difference between the largest rainbow trout (McCloud 
We | River) I have seen and the average steelhead, the caudal fin 


But in all species of trout, the mouth grows larger in old 
fishes and is largest in spent males, and in the same way the 


: I do not know the young of the steelhead, nor do I know 
whose impatience led him months ago to look over his tackle | any character by which it could be distinguished from the 


Again, the ‘Dolly Varden trout” or charr (Salvelinus 
malma) is ordinaxily a brook fish, in size, habits and appear. 
ance altogether similar to our Eastern brook trout. But it js 
common in the salt waters of Puget Sound, and specimens 
weighing 11 pounds have been several times brought to me 
by the Indians at Seattle and Victoria. These large fishes 
are silver gray in color; they live in the sea, and consequent} 
must run up.the rivers in the spawning time; but of their 
identity with Salvelinus malma there is no sort of doubt, 
They are, I take it, the ‘‘steelheads” of the species. 

Another case of the same sort, if the matter is correctly 
understood, is that of the Canadian sea trout (Salvelinus yon- 
tinalis immaculatus). These seem to be sea-run brook trout, 
who have grown so large and become so peculiar in their 
habits, that it may be best to recognize them as a distinct 
subspecies, as we do the landlocked salmon. They are the 
steelheads of the brook trout, and their progeny, if planted 
in small inland brooks, would, I think, in time adapt them. 
selves to circumstances and become brook trout again. 

I am not much of an admirer of the rainbow trout, but I 
do not see in what important respect it 1s inferior to the 
European brook trout (Salmo fario). In technical regards 
the two species are ane? similar. They are ‘‘as much 
alike as two peas,” nor do I know of any difference in habits. 

A finer tish than either of these, larger, gamier and hand- 
somer, is the species which 1 have called the red-throated 
trout (Salmo purpuratus Pallas). This is the trout of the 
Rocky Mountain region and the Great Basin. of the Yellow- 
stone, of Utah Lake, of Lake Tahoe and of the Upper 
Columbia. In the Forest anD STREAM it has been called 
Clarke’s trout, but 1 submit the above ‘‘common name” as 
one preterable for genera] usage, Lewis and Clarke had little 
to do with it. It has heen named Salmo clarkei and Salmo 
lewist, to be sure, but it was well described and well named 
long before the days of Lewis and Clarke. In all specimens 
I have seen of this trout, there isa deep red blotch at the 
throat, between,the branches of the lower jaw. This was 
noticed by Pallas, and it may have suggested the name 
‘‘purpuratus” (empurpled) which he gave the species. 

I believe that this trout is better wortby of experiment for 
fishculturists than either Salmo fario, or its American double, 
the rainbow trout. 

While wy pen is in this matter I would like te say a word 
as to the relative merits of our American brook trout (Salve- 
linus fontinalis), and the brook trout of northern Europe 
(Salmo fario). 

In the English usage of these names, our trout is not a 



























be given to any salmonoid fish is to say that it is a charr. 
That is the superlative of trouthood. The genus Salvelinus 
stands at the head of the series. In beauty, in gracefulness, 
in wariness and in gaminess all the true charr seem to sur- 
pass any of the trout. They are less hardy, as a whole, and 
inhabit only the coldest and purest waterst. Thus, where 
both charr and trout are found, the latter occupy a much 
wider range. 

The red charr of Europe, the silbling or ombre chevalier 
(Salvelinus alpinus), and its near relative, our Rangeley Lake 
blueback (Salvelinus oguassa), are delicate and beautiful 
little fishes, less voracious than the average trout, The least 
graceful and most voracious of all the true charrs is prob- 
ably our American brook trout. He is more hardy and less 
delicate than the ombre chevalier or the blueback, but leav- 
ing these ideal forms aside, in beauty and grace none of 
the true trout approach him. Daven 8. JoRDAN. 

Inpiana UNIVERSITY, June 2. 


CAMPS OF THE KINGFISHERS. 


Black Lake, Michigan.—V. 


W HEN our neighbor appeared next morning with the 

Jumber he asked about the varmints, and when told 
they had failed to come and see us, said: ‘*Well, boys, guess 
you're all right now, for they hardly ever come after the sec- 
ond day. hat’s to be done to-day, fish? I’ll row a couple 
of ye to-day, and show ye the good places.” (Mem.—He 
charged $2 at the final settling up for showing the boys the 
good places that day, rowing thrown in.) . 

While getting things in readiness for the day’s fishing we 
had a chance to look Brother M. over and size bim up, not 
having had time in the hurry of rutting the camp in shape 
to do so before. His age, he said, if 1 remember rightly, was 
past fifty years. He was nearly 5 feet 8 inches in height, 
broad-shouldered, solidly built from the ground up, and stocd 
firmly on a pair of large, well-shaped, muscular Jegs. His 
arms were models of strength and muscle, and his hands, 
large and sun-browned, looked—for lack of a better com- 
parison—like a psir of ‘‘Pride of the West” hams, A full, 
deep chest, with this development of limb, marked him a 
man of great strength and a bad customer to deal with if it 
came to a matter of blows. A pair of keen gray eyes, under 
shaggy brows, a full, reddish brown beard, slightly grizzled, 
and a shock o1 hair that had originally been a crushed sweet- 
potato color, but now tawny and weather-beaten, com- 
pleted his make-up. This was neighbor Merrill, in physical 
development a cross between a buffalo bull and a cinnamon 
bear, and with a voice to match. He was companionable, 
too, and a great talker; in fact, as Ben said, ‘ Blowin’ his 
horn was one 0’ his best holts;” but we had no trouble in our 
dealings with him, as he filled to the best of his ability all 
his agreements with us, and we treated him squarely in re- 
turn. By his own admission he had been one of the ‘‘bhoys” 
in days when he was younger and living back in ‘‘York 
State,” having trained in the John Morrissey gang before 
that sweet-scented citizen aspired to Senatorial honors. The 
finish of many a tough scrap with the pugilistic fraternity 
had found bim on top, but he had tired of these empty honors 
and moved up here into the very wilds of Michigan to bring 
up his boys in a pure atmosphere, away from the wiles and 
temptations that had encompassed their paternal parent in 
his younger days; away from evil companionship and 
whisky. Whatever other shortcomings neighbor M. may 
have been possessed of, I honored him for his motives in this, 
and respected him for the example he set them by not touch- 
ing a drop of the cursed firewater himself, and I trust his 
boys will honor this teaching and grow up to be useful 
and respected citizens of- the great Wolverine State. 

But we were impatient to be off, and as the morning had 
cleared up with promise of a beautiful day, we left the cam 
in the best of spirits and ready as Ben said, ‘‘for a fight wi 


snyenins from a pound up that wore fins.” 

ur camp was located in the bight of a small bay on the 
southeast shore, from which point we could command a f 
view of the lake with the exception of perhaps three miles 
of the lower end, and from here, before we start out for our 
first day’s fishing, we may as well jot dcwn some of its 


trout but a charr, and I take it the highest praise that can - 
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mand perfect control over the trigger finger even though it ' chain and swivel accompaniment, nor do codfish, and other 


as seen from where we stood and as afterward 


eer in different excursions from cam 


Pp. 

Sweeping around to the left the eye followed the shore 
northward to a point where the lake narrowed to about 
three and a _ miles vee, gy — + ee off 
and down to the outlet, holding a w of three 

pages down to - head 
ig Black River, the outflow, is a narrow strip of water 
oe back into the woods, a matter of an cighth of a 
mile, rush fringed and shallow, that is dignified by the name 
and just at the mouth of this little bay 
flows in Little Black River, the name suggested no doubt by 
the very dark color of its waters. Up lake to the right of 

’ camp the shore swept around in a graceful curve almost to 


to four miles. Around this point and wel 


of Sturgeon Bay, 


the extreme head of the lake, the dark green background 


proken only in one place by a rugged ledge of rocks a hun- 
ards or so in width, cropping out of the hill nearly 
ane sheet dletenes above the road 


flush with the water’s edge a : 
coming in from Merrill’s place. This ledge, Merrill said, 


extended down the lake near. the center in a straight line 


nearly to the point where it narrowed, under water from 
where it cropped off at ‘‘the rocks,” a depth of fifteen to 


thirty feet; but readily traced in a boat when the water is 


uiet. On either side the water my cy off deep, and along 
this sunken ledge he said was to be had some extraordinary 
pass fishing later in the season. He forgot, however, to 
apprise us of the existence of this bass ground until the day 
before we broke camp, but as it is not in the nature of the 
“Kingfishers” to nurse a grudge, we have forgiven him long 
since, and even at this late day beg to tender him our thanks 
for the information so tardily given, as some of us will no 
doubt take a notion to pay Black Lake another visit. 

Nearly the whole of the southwestern shore line is fringed 
with a scattering belt of bulrushes that grow out into the 
lake from a few feet to a hundred yards, and out fre m the 
margin of this belt from 50 to 200 feet runsa bank, not 
rocky, however, which in places is ten to fifteen yards wide, 
in others only a few feet, and under water from one to three 
fathoms, This bank, or reef it might be termed, may be 
traced when the lake is quict, nearly its whole length by the 
“musrat grass”’—as Merrill called it—and aquatic plants 
that reach up in many places an inch or two above the water. 
Along this streak of submerged grasses and water weeds is 
the abiding place of that long snouted cannibal, the pickcrel, 
and here, too, may be occasionally found the despotic king 
of all these northern waters, the mighty muskalonge, from 
whose path within the bounds of his chosen territory all fish 
must stand aside. 

Just out in front of the camp, Merrill pointed out the spot 
where the year before our friend Hughes had smashed his 
rod on one of these monstrous fellows without as much as 
the fish finding out that Hughes was there. 

“Yes, sir,” he went on, ‘‘Mr. Hughes and another gentle- 
man of their party—and I tell you boys that man Hughes is 
a gentleman—Hughes and the other ess forgit his 
name—was a fishin’ that day an’ I wasa rowin’ for ’em. 
Right out there ’longside o’ that grass, Hughes hung a pick- 
erel, mebbe a four or five-pounder, an’ was havin’ a mighty 
sight o’ fun with him, an’ jest as he pow him wound up 
where we could see him, another fish that looked nearly as 
long as I am made a rush au’ grabbed him, an’ that’s the last 
we seen 0’ that pickerel an’ sone o’ Hughes’s line. He jest 
made the water bile as he turned ’round an’ started off, an’ 
that pole o’ Hughes’s wasn’t no more ’na bulrush to that fish. 
No, sir, he jest broke it up like he would a bulrush, an’ 




















be the middle of July and the timid creaturesia the red cvat. 
Who of us all that claim kinship in the brotherhood of sports- 
men and anglers will gainsay it? 

We pulled ashore to stretch our legs a few minutes and—I 
may as well confess it—with a sneaking desire possessing us 
to get another sight of the deer, although they were by this 
time probably a half mile away back on the plains snorting 
a wondering protest at being frightened from their morning 
drinking place. 

We shoveu out after a short rest and headed up the lake, 
Dick saying naively as he took his seat at the stern, ‘Well. 
those were the fitst deer I ever saw in their native element!” 
his Scotch ire flaming up in the same breath with, ‘‘What 
the divil are you laughing at now? you ’pear to be troubled 
with a protuberance of spirits this morning; better soak yer 
head in the lake awhile, it might take sume o’ the hilarity out 
of you.” ‘This caused the hilarity to break out afresh, but 
Dick’s habitual good humor soon asserting itself he ‘‘jined 
in” with his high tenor and for five miautes the neighboring 
woods rang with a first-class laughing duett. Harmony was 
restored and quiet settled on the waters when he lit a fresh 
pipe, put on a live frog and made a long cast outto the edge 
of the deep deep water, remarking as he sat down, ‘‘I’ll jest 
feel fur a ase out there.” No bass being there in a feeling 
mood we pursued our way, keeping ‘a shoreward eye for 
another deer, but al] within miles of us had, no doubt, taken 
the alarm and ‘‘struck for tall timber,” as we saw no more 
that day. 

Along this shore we found shallow water extending out 
from twenty yards to nearly half a mile in places, the bottom 
hard sand and pebbles, and nearly free from grass or bul- 
rushes until well up to the head of the lake. 

The water gradually deepens from the shcre to the outer 
edge of this sandy bar, varying in depth along this line from 
10 to 20 feet. Here the bar pitches suddenly off to an un- 
known depth, the line being plainly marked by the difference 
in the color of the water, that outside. having an almost inky 
black appearance, and all that shoreward a much lighter, but 
yet very dark hue. This body of water is rightly named 
Black Lake, for verily it is the ‘‘lake of the dark waters.” 

Along the break of this bar, straight across from our camp, 
the Hughes party had found their best bass fishing the year 
before, taking a great many of large size, but now the fish 
seemed to have ‘‘hied themselves,” as Ben would have said, 
to parts remote; for here were Dick and I, two old fellows 
that thought ourselves ‘‘purty middlin’ smart bass fishers,” 
fishing with the loveliest of speckled frogs, toothsome to bass 
and pickerel alike, and not a solitary tug at the lines to 


gladden our hearts the livelong morning. We tried a Hill 


troller, a Chapman troller and a Buel spoon, but they were 
not spoony enough to be tooled by any such glittering 


shams. 


Dick finally said, ‘‘I don’t believe there’s a durned fish 


in four mile of us, an’ if there is, they’re like some o’ my cus- 
tomers” (Dick is a famous caterer to the public stomach in 
the matter of pies and things), ‘‘a little too facetious in their 
appetites to know when good things ure offered to ’em.” 
Dick had hooked on to the wrong word again, and I was forced 
to nip an incipient snicker in the bud by seizing the frog 
bucket and bending over the side of the boat under pretense 
of refreshing the croakers by sousing them in the lake, and 
it was only by a mighty effort that I smothered a rising snort 
and prevented another temporary coolness. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








marine fishes, refuse the bait because of the iarge hooks, 
wire snells, or coarse white lines; yet it is to be presumed 
that their discernment is as acute as that of a brook trout. 

Still, though any color may answer, I prefer lines and 
leaders of neutral tints as being more in accordance with the 
eternal fitness of things, than for any other good reason. I 
have used, with success, snells and leaders of the finest silver 
suture wire, for trout and black bass, but, practically, they 
are not pliable enough, and are too heavy. 

On the whole, then, I think we shall have to be content 
with our leaders and snells as we find them to-day, simply 
selecting those that are the finest, roundest, and most perfect, 
remembering, meanwhile. that a sight of the angler himself, 
is more fatal to successful fishing than a display of the 
coarsest leader, or of the most ouwfré in color. 

CynrHrana, Ky., June 6, 1884. 


NEW JERSEY PIKE FISHING.* 


EVER caught a pike! Well, unless Iam much disap- 
pointed there will be a dozen in this boat in two hours, 

and not of my catching either. We can’t help getting them. 
Everything is just right. The pond is not fished much. It 
is large enough to give room for all sizes of fish and for their 
food, but not so large that the fish can get into out of the 
way places where one may not find them. There are deep 
waters for the big fish, flats three or four feet deep for the 
medium-sized ones, and broad, weedy shallows for the small 


ry. 

The day is all we could ask, The gentle south wind just 
tuffles the water. making a screen between us and the fish. 
The thin clouds keep off the glare of the sun, without being 
threatening or gloomy. It is seldom good fishing in a bright 
sun. lt makes the fisherman show too plainly, and throws 
strong shadows of him and his pole over the water. 

Keep a sharp lookout for the path which the miller said 
would lead to the cove where the boat iies. I spent half an 
hour trying to find the place when I came here the first time. 
But I caught my share of sixty-five fish in spite of the lost 
time. 

The boats on these oe in Southern New Jersey are 
mostly very simple affairs, mere shallow boxes, and their 
oars are made from slabs by trimming with an axe. 

Ah! there is the cove, and the boat is as I said, though 
the oar is better than is generally found. The boat is full of 
water, as usual. I never have found a boat in New Jersey 
that did not have to be bailed out before it could be used. 

Fix up the tackle now, while I ply this tomato can. This 
bailing of a boat is a curious process, You dip and dip, 
and seem to make no impression, then, just as youthink you 
will never get through, you find that the water is almost 


gone. 

What hook would I use? Why, that medium sized one, 
as big round as the end of one’s thumb, with a ring on the 
shank, and six inches of iron wire fastened to the riag. That 
hook has caught nearly one hundred fish. Some people like 
two hooks, one a little above the other, but I have found a 
simpler rig to be the surest. Never fasten the hook right to 
the line. A big fish may bite it off in twoseconds. The 


only time I have tried it in ten years | lost hook and fish on 
the second bite. 


Now for the bait: Cut a piece out of this white perch; 


make it like a thin, slender isosceles triangle, two and a half 
inches long with half an inch base, and stick the hook 


through quite near the large end. When it is trailed through 
the water it will iook quite like a little fish. When we get 
a small pike, a picce ot his white underneath part will make 
the best possible bait. This is what the poet, Holmes, says 
of it: 
‘*There’s a slice near the pickerel’s pectoral fins, 

Where the thorax leaves off and the venter begins, 

Which his bro’ her survivor of fishhooks and lines, 

Though fond of bis family, never declines. 




























Hughes all the time a tryin’ to hold him. That’s jest where 
he missed it, an’ he felt mighty cut up about breakin’ his 
pole, but I tell you, boys, them little minny poles is no’count 
fur them big muskylunge, an’ the hull trouble was Hughes 
didn’t know it. There’s some mighty big ones in this lake 
an’ you’ll see some of’em ’fore you git through, mind what I 
tell you.” 

This smacked of a very sizable fish story, but as we had 
begun to find out neighbor M.’s capabilities for constructing 
big yarns out of a mere handful of material, we left a wide 
margin on this one for shrinkage, and remembering the 
string sent us, were prepared to entertain others that might 
follow, with a due allowance for the old mossback’s fertile 
resources in presenting the points and avoiding the rough 
places ina good fish or bear story. However; what we 
afterward saw with our own eyes convinced us that there 
were “some mighty big ones in this lake,” and the tale, 
shorn of its embellishments, of Bro. Hughes’s disastrous 
encounter with one of these great fish was duly credited to 
our neighbor as a stray case or truth. 

In Merrill’s pet boat, a beautiful little double-ender—‘‘one 
o’ them weather-boarded boats,” as Ben expressed it—Dick 
and I took our way down shore, intending to make the cir- 
cuit of the lake by nightfall if possible, and study the water 
carefully as we went around. 

The otber boats headed for the Rocks, where Merrill said 
“they could ketch jest as many bass as they wanted.” 

Clear down tothe point where the shore took a turn to 
the northwest Dick and I fished slowly and diligently and 
carefully, without a solitary nibble to disturb the evenness 
of our pulse. This was not encouraging. 

Here we concluded to let the lower end of the lake go over 
for another day, and- heading across, a pull of nearly four 
miles brought us into the shoal water near the further shore. 
I was at the oars pulling leisurely in toward a clump of 
bulrushes where we thought perhaps we might find a bass 
hunting around for a morning meal, when Dick, who was 
facing the shore, whispered excitedly, ‘‘Look! Look yon- 
der, quick, at them deer.” I turned quickly, in time to see 
two graceful does leap lightly over a fallen tree near the 
edge of the water and disappear at a couple of bounds into 
the woods. Dick said there was a buck with them, but I 
was too late in turning to get a sight of him. They had 
come down to the water for their morning drink from the 
plains just back of the belt of woods bordering the Jake, and 
were standing in the water when Dick first saw them. 

The rifle was lying alongside of me on the thwart but I 
never once thought of it till Dick said, ‘‘What did you 
bring that rifle out for, to shoot pickerel?” I really had 
brought the gun along to try a shot at a loon, three or four 
of which had been laughing at us from a safe distance all 
the morning, but Iam afraid that had I got sight of the 
deer in time, and thought of the rifle, the blood of my an- 
cestors would have asserted itself and one of those innocent 
creatures might have come in violent contact with a .44- 
caliber bullet, in which case 1 would have been liable toa 
fine for infracting the game law of the great State of Michi- 
gan, besides feeling ‘‘meaner ’n a yaller stray dog” over it 
or the rest of the trip, for no sportsman likes to have the 
fact staring him in the face that he has broken a law of the 
land. Stil], when opportunity offers for a shot at a deer, the 
temptation is great to shoot, so great that few of us can com- 


THE COLOR OF LEADERS. 
BY DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL. 


I HAVE been much interested in the various articles by prac- 
tical anglers on leaders, rod-joints, reel-seats, etc., that 
have appeared during the past few months in ForEstT AND 
STREAM, and as the subject seems to languish, lately, I wish 
to add my mite. 

As to leaders and snells, 1 do not think it makes any dif- 
ference, practically, as to their color. The greatest desider- 
atum, it seems to me, is to have them as fine as possible, con- 
sistent with the strength required, and this is not much with 
a flexible rod. A snell, or leader that will sustain a dead 
weight (out of water) of a pound, or even a half pound, is 
sufficient for black bass or trout fishing with a suitable rod; 
for the amount of strain exerted by a fish on the rod and 
tackle is very much less than is popularly supposed. 

The praiseworthy experiments to determine the color of 
leaders least visible to the fish as described by some of your 
correspondents, however commendable, are sure to end in dis- 
appointment; such, at least, has been my experience. Experi- 
ments to this end have been made by practical anglers for 
many years with no other result than to show that the finer 
the gut the better, without reference to color. My own ex- 
periments in this direction have not been few, and I have 
demonstrated, to my own satisfaction at least, that any color 
of leader or snell will answer equally well, from hyaline to 
black, though [ confess that I am partial to a slight bluish 
stain, or mist color, and perhaps without any well-defined 
reason, except that it ought to be least visible to the fish. 

But when we enter the province of speculation and con- 
jecture, and try to see for the fish, or in other words, to 
measure their visual capacity by our own, we are dvomed to 
disappointment, though we bring to our aid all the known 
resources of the science of optics. I lately read, somewhere, 
that an English angler declared that the salmon took the 
fly under the delusion that it was a shrimp, because while 
said angler was beneath the surface of the water, the arti- 
ficial flies on the surface appeared to him like shrimps. To 
have made some show of proving his statement he should 
have first demonstrated that salmon could be taken with 
shrimp bait as successfully, and in the same situations, as 
with the fly. The only way to experiment with profit, in 
this direction, is to experiment with the fish themselves, 
otherwise our. efforts will be like the play of Hamlet with 
the melancholy Dane left out. The sense of sight in fishes 
is but little understood, as is, indeed, the anatomy of their 
visual organs, which fact precludes all analagous reasoning 
from our own standpoint, alone: I have satisfied myself, 
however, that they see as well in their own element, perhaps 
better, than we in ours. 

That the color of the leader is not important is very evi- 
dent when we reflect that the boy with line of wrappin 
cord, red, white or blue, or the angler with line of twiste 
strands of black sewing-silk, to which the hook is affixed 
with leader or snell, is as successful in taking trout or black 
bass with bait, as others with lines of the most approved 
colors. And one of your correspondents affirmed that he 
was successful with a leader stained black, which, likewise, 
accords with my own experience in fly-fishing. Sharks do 
not hesitate to take the bait even with the huge hook and 






































** He loves his relations, he feels they’ll be missed, 
But that one little tid bit he cannot resist; 
So your bait may be swallowed. no matter how fast, 
For you catch your next fish with a piece of the last.” 


Now we are all ready to get aboard. Take a seat in the 
bow, I’ll take the stern and scull. Throw in as soon as the 
water is two feet deep; keep the line a little shorter than the 
pole, and let the bait drag through the water as a fish would 
swim; keep it six or eight feet off from the boat. The fish 
won’t mind us; if we go over a pike he will only sail out to 
the bait. Sbake the pole a little, or alternately raise and 
lower the tip. This makes the bait wriggle and run ina 
taking way. Except in very deep water don’t get deeper 
tian a foot or two, and if the weeds are thick keep very 
near or on the surface. That heavy sinker near the end of 
the line keeps the bait down and enab'es one to have better 
and quicker control of it. Steer the bait through any open- 
ings in the lily vines, the pike are apt to lie there. 

Watch the bait, or the place in the water where it is; if a 
fish takes it he almost always makeaswirl. If anything sto 
the bait it — be a lily stem, or it may bea pike. A little 
experience will tell what is the cause. Bait stopprd? That 
is only a weed; pull steady; now itis free. Ha! that was no 
weed. Drop the pole a little. What a pretty swirl he made. 
Now tighten the line pa on him, Feel him there? He 
thinks the little pull of the line is the struggle of his prey. 
Give him about half a minute to get the bait well into his 
mouth. When he moves off jerk sharply against the way 
he is going. Now! Lift him quickly. Ah! he’s gone over 
the other side of the boat. Never mind, he was rather small 
and there are plenty more. In hooking a fish, strike sharply, 
but afterward lift steadily, though rapidly, so that the fish 
will just swing into the boat or into your hands. Don’t 
seize the fish, but the line near--, another bite—Oh! don’t 
jerk the bait right out of hismouth. Slack the line instantly, 
then gently tighten it and wait—there, he has it again. 
That’s right, give him time. If he moves directly away, 
jerk straight up. Try to draw the hook back in the corners 
of his mouth. Now pull. Well landed for No. 1. 

Now we will have « good bait from bim. Several in fact. 
It don’t spoil him any. It just takes away a little of the 
thin part. 

Throw out there and draw past that old stump. See that 
swirl where a fish jumped at the bait as it left the water. 
Always draw out carefully in a good place. A fish may be 
following the bait, deliberating about it, and finding finally 
that ‘‘Blessings brighten as they take their flight,” may jump 
just as it begins to move rapidly away. However, try for 
him again. Ripple the bait along the surface and look out 
for a big flounce. There! My! how he made the water fly. 





.* The _ of Pennsylvania and New Jersey is the same as the pick- 
erel of New York and New England. . 
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Strike quickly now. No; he’soff. Never let a fish run to 
the end of the line without doing something. Either pa 
out line, or better still, strike quickly. If you just hold still 
he is not stopped sudden enough tv set the hook, yet he 
thinks something is the matter and lets go the bait. 

‘Put on a fresh bait and give him another chance, Never 
use a chewed or ragged bait if a good one can be had. There, 
he has it again. See how the water boils up as he works his 
fins. That is a sure sign of a large fish. Now strike. Don’t 
try to lift him; don’t get his head above water. Let him run 
a minute, but keep a tight line. Now tow him round to me 
and { will take a short hold on the line and lift quickly. 
There he is, and a big one, too. Heis safe, but the hook 
fell out as soon as he was fairly on the bottom of the boat. 
Examine now his big jaw. See that long slit made by the 
hook, It would never have torn past his bony lips, but the 
hook could easily have been shaken out if the line had been 
slackened or the fish had floundered two seconds in the air. 
What will he weigh? Suy a pound and a half, a first-rate 
fish. 

And this is another good one; no small fish are around 
here. If there were, those big fellows would have some 
dinner. 

Now, throw out beyond that group of lily leaves. Work 
carefully, for the water is clear and shallow. There, that is 
= right And sce that little swirl ten feet off, and this 

-shaped ripple going toward the bait. Moreslowly. There, 
he has it. 

But the water is too shallow here for very large fish. See 
these small ones moving off as the boat nears them. Let us 
go across to that cove on the other side. I hear the fish 
jumping there, and we may get a few on the way over. If 
anything bites, strike quickly, for we will move too fast to 
allow time for chewing. Ha! well haulediv. There—no, 
we were too quick for tn and as he was well lifted from 
the water, he will probably not bite again now. But we will 
mark the spot, and come around again in a few minutes, 
after he has had time to recover. He is pretty sure to bite 
again. This willingness of the pike to bite a second time, if 
unhurt, renders a tough bait, such as we are using, of great 
advantage. For if you jerk the bait out of his mouth with- 
out hooking him, you keep your bait and he loses it. He 
wonders what became of it, and how it happened to get out 
of his tight grip. Therefore, when he sees it again he is 
likely to take it more quickly and savagely than at first. If, 
however, you use a tender bait and leave it in bis mouth, he 
will not bite again till that morsel is stowed away. 

Now let us try along this deep chaunel. If any fish is 
here, he is a big one, and lies deep. So put on a large buit, 
and fish well under water. 

Can anything be nicer than this gliding along, over the 
slow-moving, clear, ccffee-colored, cedar swamp water, with 
the piue-covered banks on all sides. This is practically the 
piimeval forest. We are fishing as the Indians might have 
done had they posscssed our tackle. What a peculiarly de- 
lightful motion this sculling is. No noise, no apparent 
effort. There is no need of any hope of success to make our 
situation all-satisfying. But we have the hope, and well 
founded too. What's that, a snag ora fish? A fish. Then 
wait till he runs. He ought to be a big one, for this is very 
deep water. Whew! bow he rushes. Don’t pay out any 
jine, keep the point of the rod dawn when he comes to the 
top of the water. Hold him back from those weeds. Now 
bring the line round slowly. There he is, a good three- 

ounder. Kuock him on the head to stop his strugyles. 
ee how broad and deep he is, and what a pauach he has. 
He must have just breakfasted on a fourteen-inch relation. 

Now let us turn toward the landing place, for the sun is 
too bright for further fishing. Stiaighten out the fish so 
that we can see them. Sixteen in all. One of three pounds, 
two over one pound, none of them very small. That is first- 
rate for a begiozer. a. K. B. 


FISHING AT BUZZARD BAY. 


H°% often information, a direction or a letter published 

in your vajuable journal will give great enjoyment to 
jis readers. Let me thank one of your correspondents, ‘‘The 
Doctor,” for pleasant fishing jaunts, and many happy days 
spent among the good kind people of Cade Cod. See For- 
EST AND STREAM, Oct. 24, 1878, page 245, correspondence 
headed ‘‘Bass Fishing at Cohasset,” signed ‘‘The Doctor.” 
When J read that wry excellent letter it fully determined 
me to make the same trip. I never filed away that number 
of Forest AND SrrEaAM; it is before we now. But not till 
the summer of ’82 did I carry out the full instructions so 
careful.y and truthfully given in ‘‘The Doctor’s” letter. I 
took the Fall River boat to Fall River, thence by Ol-i Colony 
Railroad to Cohassct Narrows (now called Buzzard Bay) via 
Middleboro; stopped at Parker’s comfortable hostelry; saw 
the fish caught as ‘‘The Doctor” describes; did not catch 
any ourselves, not having proper tackle for striped bss and 
bluefish, but determined to return next summer properly 
armed, 

We, still following ‘‘The Doctor’s” directions, took the 
train down to that quaint old fishing town Provincetown. 
Fresh salt breezes, hearty appetite and good people made the 
trip a joyous happy one. ‘I'he outlook from High-pole Hill 
is indeed charming and very extensive; white breakers line 
the shore, pretty Cape Cod Bay, sailing vessels, and the blue 
ocean form a delightful picture from that eminence; and if 
you are a single man be very very careful of the bright eyes 
of those smart and intelligent young ladies of pretty Prov- 
incetown. 

On my next trip to Cape Cod we varied the route, and 
found it a very pleasant one. July 17, ’83, found me aboard 
the magnificent steamer the Pilgrim. A joy was in store not 
anticipated by.me. Down the wharf came Cappa’s splen- 
did band, followed by that gallant body of gentlemen the 
veteran corps of New York’s favorite Seventh regiment. 
The Pilgrim’s great paddles turned, rounding the Battery, 
boat and corps flags flying. 

Next morning we parted with the gallant corps, taking 
railroad to the beautiful city of New Bedford, thence by 
steamer to the bluffs of Martha’s Vinyard, where if you wish 
to stop a while, pure air, comfort, elegance and good society 
await you. On again by steamer to quiet, sea-girt, pleasant 
Nantucket. Another steamboat ride carries you to Wood’s 
Holl (salt-water fishing is said to be good here). Thena 
short railroad ride brings you to Buzzard Bay. Now for 
fish at last. Take a short stout rod, with 600 feet of cable 
laid line on a large multiplying reel, go to the railroad 
bridge, the tide rushing rapidly out to the bay, let out 400 or 
150 yards of line (after baiting a strong book with menhaden 
or small eel) and when a bluefish bites, you will think for a 
moment that a portion of Plymouth Rock has struck the end 
of your rod: it will test your rod and reel, and well try 


your strength to walk to the beach at the end of the bridge 
and reel your fish in against the rapid waters, combined 
with the power of a nine or ten-pound bluefish wishing to go 
the other way. And what joy (providing you get the fish in) 
to see his bright sides lie on the white sandy beach. It is 
rare, exciting sport, as ‘‘The Doctor” truly writes. His re- 
marks are also quite correct about the striped bass fishing to 
be had, also off the same bridge. 

Buzzard Bay is beautiful and healthy, with fresh salt 
water breezes constantly blowing over the cape. Yachting 
is excellent. Sharks can be caught if parties like that kind 
of fishing. We ~, quite a large one. off Wing’s Neck. 
A pleasant visit can be made to Onset Bay (close by), where 
is held the annual camp meeting of the Spiritualists. 

How I should like to see ‘‘Kingfisher” on that bridge at 
Buzzard Bay, with rod and reel and 100) yards of line out in 
the rushing, roaring out-going tide; « ten-pound bluefish on 
his houk, rod ee | and reel buzzing. I fancy hearin 
him say, ‘Well, well, well! I only wish Ben, Dan an 
Frank were here. Old Massachusetts for ever!” I ho 
that ‘‘The Doctor’ may see this note and know of the 
pleasure his letter has given to at least one of your readers, 

WILLovGHBY. 


Sport AT BLOOMING GROVE Park.—On May 29 the even- 
ing train on the N Y. L. E. & W. Railway carried about 
fifty members and guests of the Blooming Grove Park Asso- 
ciation to Millville, where teams met them. Seventeen being 
the limit, that number of the paaty drove up to the club 
house, seven miles away, leaving the others at Mr. John 
Deming’s comfortable and delightfully clean and tidy house, 
which is especially fitted for accommodating the club mem- 
bers who choose to remain all night. Decoration Day, all 
having arrived, some went fishing for trout, others walked 
over to the breeding park, some joined in the rifle mene 
contest for a badge, others in shooting clay-pigeons (‘‘mu 
birds” as Dennis called them) also for a badge. (Scores given 
elsewhere.) Our worthy president, H. W. Nason, captured 
both prizes, then ‘‘went for the boys” in fly-casting, but there 
met his equal in Mr. Frank Martin, who cast two feet further 
than any of the other contestants, Mr. Nason coming out 
second. There were some sweepstukes and private matches, 
and apy amount of fun of various descriptions. Evening 
brought its indoor sport. Exchange of stories and very little 
in the line of absolute feats. As fur as could be judged all 
were pleased with the housekeeping and gratified at John 
M. Stellenwerfs method of attending to the wants of mem- 
bers and guests. On the 81st, 20,000 trout fry, 400 yearlings 
and two year old trout were turned out in the streams of the 
preserve. Fly-casting.—D. E. Martin 58feet, H. W. Nason 
56 feet, A. J. Post 53 feet, T. W. B. Hughes 50 feet, W. D. 
Baldwin 48 feet, W. Fielder 48 feet, W. H. McCord 45 feet, 
J. A. Van Elden 45 feet, G. Hodgman 25 feet. Afterward 
Mr. Jobn M. Stellenwerf, the superintendent, in a private 
trial of five minutes, cast 82 feet. 


FisHING IN TENNESSEE.—Memphis, Tenn , June 6.—It is 
true, we catch no such different varieties of fish as are caught 
in those beautiful lakes of the North, but for black bass and 
speckled perch, I hardly think any lake can beat those in 
our vicinity. Blackfish Lake is situated due west of Mem- 
phis in the State of Arkunsas, oo miles frem Menm- 
phis, on the Little Rock Railroad. Its name is derived from 
a peculiar kind of perch caught there, which is perfectly 
black, and a gay little fish. I have seen black bass caught 
witb line and troll in the lake, weighing, on pocket scales, 
from seven pounds down, also fine specimens of speckled 
perch, weighing as high as five and one-half pounds. Last 
season two friends and myself fished in this lake constantly 
and our largest catch on a two days’ fish, using Skinner’s 
fluted troll and cut bait (as we could not conveniently pro- 
cure minnows) was two hundred and sixty pounds of game 
fish. This, | think, your readers will admit to be a splendid 
catch, considering we did not have live minnows. 1 have 
not been able to visit the lake this season, owing to the ex- 
treme high water, but am making arrangements to go et the 
earliest possible moment. Have heard of some very tine 
catches made this year, the parties reported black bass 
plentiful and biting well. We will let you hear from our 

rty when we return, for we certainly expect to make a 
arge catch.—J. 8. K. 


Missisquor Marsues.—Highgate, Vt., June 2.—The 
wiiter returned Saturday from a trouting expedition -in the 
Megantic country. The cold weather and high water some- 
what interfered with our sport, though our knuwledge of the 
ground enabled us to make a fair catch of 8. fontinalis, 
which opened the eyes of the natives. Mr. Parker Leach, 
of this town, and Messrs, Louis Cabot and Harry Dutton, of 
Boston, have leased the Bullard marsh, which lies on the 
south side of the mouth of Missisquoi River in this town. 
This gives the club complete control of the Missisquoi 
marshes, and they intend to protect these grounds during 
the close season. Our thoroughly-aetermined fish warden, 
Mr. F. H. Atherton, of Waterbury, Vt., up to May 10 had 
seized in this vicinity nine trap nets, three fyke nets and 
seven seines, and has succeeded in breaking the backbone of 
the gang of outlaws who have been infesting our waters. 
His task has not been an easy one, but his indomitable cour- 
age has given him victory in every encounter with these fish 
pirates, and he will pursue his work until he has completely 
cleared out and stopped this illegal fishing, and I trust thut 
the sportsmen of this State will, in a suituble manner, give 
a public recognition of his services at an early date.—STAn- 
STEAD. 


Sport In CAuiIFrorNIA.—San Buenaventura, Cal., May 24. 
—Our sportsmen are all turning their attention to fishing 
now. e have good fishing in the ocean, but few indulge 
in it. The Ventura River, just at the edge of the-town, is a 
fine trout stream, and many an angler has wended his way 
toward its source and returned with a fine basket. Asa 
matter of course, we have a few trout hogs here. One of 
them caught nearly 300 in one day. The Santa Clara, 
Sespe and Piru rivers, or creeks, in this vicinity also, con- 
tain plenty of trout, especially the Sespe (pronounced Ses’- 
pee). No very large trout have been caught, most of them 
averaging from six to ten inches. Our deer killing season 
opens in July, I believe. We have an abundance of them 
in some places. I know of a place within two or three 
miles of this place where I can get one or more almost any 
day, and will as soon as the season opens. But for all that 
they arc not as ‘‘thick as hops” about here.—TyPo. 


Mosquito anD Buack Fiy.—We have heard many com- 
mendations of the ‘‘black fly cream” prepared by A. S. 
Hinds, Portland, Me., as an effective insect repellent. The 
cream is advertised elsewhere. 


- 


sae ote oaeaene pri - ie fellowes » te 
q' of a we prin from 
New York Sun in reference to the Pequest, a stream whiee 
traverses the picturesque valley of the same name, in the 
county @ Warren, New Jeisey: ‘‘For many years this stream 
has been the favorite resort of a few fishermen, who hayg 
secretly known it as one of the best troutstreamsin America 
The hospitality of the good old farmers the stream. 
with but few, if any, enpiione, is proverbial. They seem 
to try to outvie other in their efforts to make the sports. 
man happy while he is among them. The stream, as jt 
gents through the property of Mr. Theodore Hoagland, 
ocated about midway in the best fishing —— is simply 
alive with trout of unusually large size. o gentlemen are 
said to have taken 289 trout in one and a balf days’ fishing 
this spring, the smallest weighing eleven ounces and the 
largest three and a quarter pounds. The trout here seem to 
be almost inexhaustible, owing to the many large springs 
which empty themselves into the main stream just at this 

int, thus affording an excellent cane ground. Mr. 

vagland is a wealthy, intelligent, amiable and hospitable 
farmer, with a jolly red face, indicative that he is at peace 
with himself and all mankind. Having comparatively re 
tired from active farm duties, he loves to devote his atten- 
tion to the sportsman. He watches the stream for hours in 
the hope of seeing an angler enter his grounds, for his most 
exciting amusement is to observe an artistic an cast 
his fly, and he lends excitement to the sport by his demon- 
strative actions when the artist succeeds in hooking a lar 
fish. Mr. H. is rather old to fish himself, but he entertains 
right royally, and expresses himself as being only to happy 
when a real jolly sportsman favors him with a visit. Prob- 
ably the best and pleasantest way to reach this stream is by 
the way of Hackettstown. I have no doubt that the propri- 
etor of the American Hotel will be pleased to give the neces- 
sary details. The ride over the mountain is very invigorat- 
ing, and the view simply superb.” 


Tae Mare Laxes.—Farmington, Me., June 2.—I send 
you copy of Phillips Phonograph, with an item of one day’s 
catch of trout in Oquossoc Lake: ‘‘Mr. Barry, a guest of 
Mr. Tuttle, at Lake Point cottage, brought in a beautiful 
specimen weighing 8 pounds and a fraction; Frank Bacon, 
a young novice, captured a plump 8-pounder; E. H. Samp- 
son, Esq., of Boston, brought one to his net that scored 7} 
pounds; H. M. Whitney, of Boston, after a desperate strug- 
gle landed a 7-pounder, and Col. Rockwell, from the 
‘Hub,’ killed one of full 5 pounds weight. Besides these 
monster specimens a Jarge number of lesser weight were 
brought in and served’at the table in Kimball’s best style. 
Within a few days there have been taken from the little 
steamboat wharf in front of the house one trout of 6 pounds, 
one of § ay one of 34 pounds, and several of minor 
weight. This is a record of which our visiting sportsmen 
are justly proud.” Oquossoc is the most accessible of the 
Rangeley Lakes, being only two hours’ carriage drive from 
the end of the Sand River Railroad. A line of steamers 
connects with the other five Jakes that comprise the chain. 
I think the best fishing is to be found on the second lake, 
Mooselucmeguntic. A gentleman told me on my down 
train this morning that he caught, the last day be fished 
(which was Saturday, May 381), three brook trout that 
weighed 17 pounds, being of 8, 6 and 8 pounds.—F. N. B. 


TROUT AND WATER SNAKES.—Elmira, N. Y., June 7.—I 
noticed in Forest AND STREAM of June 5 an account of 
“A. H. G.’s” experience with water snakes and trout. Five 
or six years since, on Tim Gray's Run, a tributary of the 
Lycoming, near Ralston, Pa., I was fishing down stream one 
afternoon, and had nearly reached the mouth of the stream. 
I cautiously approached a favorite pool, which was perhaps 
thirty feet across and four feet decp at the center, and began 
casting at the outer edge, gradually working toward the 
middle. I was surprised that I did not have a rise, as I 
alway: expected to capture eight or ten fine ones there. I 
was about leaving when I had a rise from a small trout at 
the further side of the pool. I cast four or five times at the 
same place, getting a rise each time, as 1 supposed, from the 
same trout, and at last fastened to him. But huw hard he 
pulled for a small trout! As I drew him near I found a 
water snake over two feet long, fastened at about the middle 
of a six-inch trout. I drew them across the pool and as 
much as a yard on the sand before the snake let loose. when 
it made for the water before I could kill it. The marks of 
the teeth were plainly seen on the trout. I don’t say the 
trout looked gratefully toward me as I tossed it back into the 
water, but no doubt it felt so. Now, tell meif you can, 
oy, did that trout try so persistently to take my fly?—W. 


EaGue Rrver.—Milwaukee, Wis., June 3.—Included in a 
party of three who were in camp at le River, and who in 
ten hours landed twenty-eight muskallonge, the aggregate 
weight of which was 415 pounds, was Fred Taylor, the well- 
known Chicago sportsman. Twelve of the scaly monsters, 
weighing 195 pounds, were captured by Mr. Taylor, who 
took them to Chicago and for two days had them on ex- 
hibition in front of his place of business, nicely packed in 
ice. During the time they were so exhibited it required the 
attendance of two policemen to keep a passageway open on 
the sidewalk, so great was the crowd attracted by the mus- 
kallonge. A placard announced from whence they came, 
on the Lake Shore road, and it is noticeable that inquiries 
from Chicago made to the Lake Shore’s passenger depart- 
ment, regarding rates, desirable fishing junds, facilities 
for supplies, etc., have materially inc in number since 
Mr. Taylor’s free exhibition. 


Tue ArFricaN Pompano.—In a late number of FoREST 
AND STREaM is a note on the so called ‘‘African pompano,” 
of our Florida coast, to which I may be able to add some- 
Sine. This large pompano, which is rather common in 
Southern Florida and Cuba, is not an overgrown form of the 
common pompano, but a distinct species; nor, so far as we 
know, has it anything to do with Africa or with the African 
Trachynotus goreénsis, with which Dr. Ginther, and after 
him several American writers have confounded it. Its right 
name seems to be Trachynotus rhodopus. It is known in 
Cuba as ‘“‘palometa,” which means dove, and in Florida as 
“permit,” which is a corruption of palometa. There are four 
species of pompano known on our southern coasts and in 
the Wes) Trak (1.) phe wang carolinus, the true poe 
pano; ynotus rhodopus, the big pompano or permit; 
(3.) Trachynotus rhomboides, the a pompano; (4) Z7ra- 
chynotus glaucus, the gafftopsail or banner. pompano.— 
Davi 8. Jorpax. 
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Pounp Nets SErzep in THE Hupson.—On Fri 
Matthew Kennedy, Game Protector, assisted by 
riff Hallenbeck, of Hudson, and a representative of 
SrrEaM, took a steamer from Hudson and 
went down te Rhinebeck. They captured eight 
and took them back. The nets were all new and cost from 
$200 to. $400 each. Last year there was one pound net put 
in the river and its success encouraged others. 
that the offense will not be repeated, as the men are 
ing their loss and the prospect of being fined an 
ual to the cost of their nets. These nets were all 
nebeck and Claverack, and the meshes were 24 
inch, just right to take small fish, We saw white perch in 
the nets which would not weigh two ounces. The drift net 
and seine fishermen are rejoicing. 


BaRNeEGAT Bay.—Forked River. N. J., June 9.—Weak- 
fish are now coming into Barnegat Bay, and a number have 
already been taken with hook and line. 
here and biting well, and in the course of a few days we 
shall have some fine sport. This place is about three 
from New York via Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. 
There are one or two good hotels and, unlike most of the 
places on Barnegat Bay, we are situated directly on the 
water, thus avoiding Jong rides to the bay. Parties intend- 
ing to come here would do well to write a few days in ad- 
vance either to Capt. Thomas Potter or Capt. Forman 
Mathews, so as to have bait, etc., ready, as the hotels are 
quite full and the boats well patronized most of the time.—A. 


Sheepshead are now 


Trout In ConnEcticuT.—An official of the Hartford and 
Connecticut Western Railroad, writes under date of June 4: 
I wonder if trout fishing is as good everywhere as it is on 
our road this season; we are having parties from both ends 
daily. They go from Hartford and come from Rhinebeck 
on the Hudson, where we connect with the: New York Cen- 
tral railroad, and they all report more trout tban there have 
been before for years, very plent 
anglers came in to Hartford the other night after one day’s 
Another the next night with sixty, 
and the next night two with each a large string, and they all 
report the sport so fine it’s giving us quite a travel among 
fishermen.—A. J. J. 


News From tHe Bucxtari.—In camp on the Tiadatton 
Have had one glorious weck anyhow. 
Shall go on down stream next week. Have a chance to send 
Will write up the log and for- 


and good size. 
fishing with 200 trout. 





(Big Pine Creek). 






this out to-day, so I write. 
ward it, if my paper has stood the pack-basket. 
has been a ratter on the Bucktail. 
look as though she had been used asa stone boat. 
the river broadens and deepens she jumps fewer stones, and 
the cruise becomes more tame. 
for the double blade has been to keep her off the rocks. 
am full fed of fish, well slept on browse, and on the whole, 
content. It cannot last forever—more’s the pity.—NESSMUK. 


Her keel and garboards 


So far, about the only use 


Gutta PERCHA CEMENT FOR Rops.—I wish to express 
my thanks to Mr. Wells for the articles he has written on 
I can add that a gutta percha cement which 
does not have the horrid smell that he speaks of as so un- 
pleasant in that used by shoemakers, etc., can be made by 
dissolving gutta percha in chioroform, which is a better dis- 
solvant than the bi-sulphide of carbon, the latter being used 
in the common article because of cheapness. The strongest 
and best gutta percha is found at rubber stores in thin 
whitish sheets, looking somewhat like birch bark (thin). 
will dissolve in the chloroform (if left a few hours) perfectly. 


Rock Bass In THE Monawk.—Albany, May 31.—The bass 
(rock) are being caught now in the Mohawk in great quan- 
Two of us on Decoration Day caught about one 
hundred, some being about nine inches in iength and quite 
ee did not see any black bass, nor did we want to.— 


WEAEFISH are biting and the Staten Island fishing resorts 
At Prince’s Bay, where is the 
New York Fishing Club House, August Collins, of New 
York, this week caught a weakfish weighing seven pounds 
*three ounces, said to be the largest taken there for many 


are crowded with fishers. 


ADIRONDACK PinE PuantTine.—William Pickhardt, for- 
ester and general superintendent of the Adirondack Club’s 
tract in the southwest part of Essex county, last week sowed 
seven bushels of white pine seeds upon their lands. 
seeds came from Maine, where they were threshed from the 


Sishculture. 


DESTRUCTION OF OYSTERS BY NATURAL 








far the greater damage done to oyster beds, in certain 
regions at least, result from the ravages of two natural 
enemies, the common starfish (Asterias vulgaris and A. for- 
i ster drill (Urosalpinx cinerea). 
rmer and the mode of operation of both are 
so peculiar as well as destructive and so little known that a 
description of each would not be out of place. 

Asterias wulgaris is the common starfish north of Cape Cod, 
while Asterias forbesit is common south of that 
both overlapping and running into each other, w 
differences are so slight that it requires an expert eye to dis- 
tinguish between them. Asis common in most st 
number of rays or arms are fiv 
disk. The aspect of the starfish above is su 
can be easily accounted for. 
isk, upon its upper surface, are covered 
in a frame work or skele- 


history of the 


from a central 
that the com- 
mon name, starfish. 
rays as well as the 
with spines placed near together, upon : 
ton of calcareous matter not visible naturally and e 
only when dried and examined closely, or better by placing in 
weak caustic potash. A little to one side of the center of the 
le found by two'of the 

ric body” on account o: 
re coral, which, if examined with a pocket 
‘is resemblance very well. 


disk and near the 
late called the‘ 
lance to madre 
ens, will show t: 
The object and use of this 
The under side of each arm co 
Placed in the middle and ex 
of the under side of the disc, to which all the rows converge. 
Just at the center is a circular opening which serves as a 
Mouth, and is protected wes sets of teeth, each set being 


is a row of spines on 


from_the tip to the center 


‘ust ou 
each side, whi 
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over the suckers when they are not in use, meeting in the cen- 
ter so as to form a complete protection. Outside of these are 
other rows which merge ually into the spines upon the 
dorsal surface. At the be of each arm is an eye which is very 
primitive, but —— some use, If one of the suckers be 
examined it will be found to be composed of a blind tube, 
aes into the interior of the animal, but proeeine the 

losed end outward, If followed the sucker will be found to 
pass inside of the animal through an opening in the frame 
work of the under surface, each sucker passing t ugh a sepa- 
rate opening. All of thesuckersin each arm connect with a tube 
which passes through the arm, all of the five tubes meeting 
near the gullet and forming a tube which connects with the 
“‘madreporic body.” Water enters this body, which serves 
the purpose of a sieve, straining the water, and thus prevent- 
ing the entrance of foreign particles; then g through the 
circular tube into each of the five branches, and from there 
into the suckers. By contraction of any sucker. the water is 
forced out into a seco: vesicle, there being one to each 
sucker, and when it is needed that the sucker should be filled 
again, this vesicle contracts, thus driving the water back again 
into thesucker. By applying the end of a sucker toa rod or 
other object and then contracting the muscles and driving 
the water out, the sucker sucks, ac just like a boy’s leather 
sucker, and it is by this means that the animal moves around 
from place to place, frequently with a rapidity which would 
not be ompones from such an inanimate looking creature. 

Upon the spines of the starfish are little pincher-like 
objects called pedicellariz, which serve the purpose of remov- 
ing foreign particles which may happen to fall upon the back. 
By placing the hand near a live starfish in water, the pedicel- 
larize will grasp the hairs upon the hand and hold on with 
such power that the starfish can be taken out of water by this 
means. The apparently independent action of these bodies 
led to the former belief that they were not a part of the star- 
fish, but parasites upon it. Other species of starfishes may 
bave as many asthirty-sixrays. In basket stars (Astrophyton), 
the primary five rays divide and subdivide toward the end, 
until several thousand are the result. 

ln regard to its habit of eating, the starfish presents its 
greatest bres Its mouth being small, the first sup- 
position would be that it lived upon small animals, which is 
not the case, but on the contrary, oysters and mussels form its 
chief food. arenes an oyster it crawls upon it and 
bends its arms down over, y encircling it. The starfish 
then protrudes its stomach from its mouth, surrounding the 
oyster with it, and remaining in this position actually digests 
and absorbs the oyster with its stomach completely outside of 
the meuth. This operation can be watched at any time by 
placing a mussel or oyster in a dish of salt water containing a 
‘tarfish. The manner in which the soft parts of a shellfish are 
thus digested without injuring or breaking the shell is a 
mystery, unless we suppose that some fluid is secreted which 

yzes the oyster. Certain we are that it does digest it 
without leaving any mark upon the shell, and it must have 
some means of opening the tightly closed shell in order that 
the digestive ‘Satan act. A species of deep sea starfish con- 
tained a large sea urchin within the mouth, and it seems from 
this, that certain species do eat in a normal ~ 

It may not be out of place to mention here t oe way 
to keep starfishes so that their natural shape shall be pre- 
served, this not being well known to marine collectors gener- 
ally. By simply allowing them to dry naturally they entirel 
lose their shape and flatten down toashapeless mass. Ki 
them in fresh water and then dry in an oven, or, still better. 
kill in alcohol and dry in the sun or in an oven, and the natur al 
shape will be well preserved. Upon the southern coast of 
New England starfishes advance in immense ‘‘schools,” devas- 
tating large fields in a short time. As these animals form val- 
uable manure, it would be worth the trouble of the oyster- 
men to obtain them for this purpose, It was formerly the 
stupid habit of the oystermen to cut the starfish into two, 
three or four pieces, not knowing that each piece would in 
time reproduce itself, and form two, three or four perfect 
animals instead of the one started with and supposed to be 
destroyed. : ; 

The other pest, Urosalpinax, is a univalve shell, not differing 
in any marked respect from the eer marine gasteropods. 
It is very small and inoffensive-looking, but is capable of most 
disastrous work. All gasteropods possess what is called an 
‘‘odontophore,” or tongue. This consists of an elastic strap, 
upon which are arranged transverse rows of teeth. Each end 
of the strap is worked by muscles, which, alternately con- 
tracting, cause the toothed strap to work backward and for- 
ward over the end of a pulley. The strap consequently acts 
after the fashion of a chain saw upon any substance to which 
it is applied, and the resulting wear and tear of its anterior 
teeth are made good by the incessant development of new 
teeth in the secreting sac, in which the hinder end of the strap 
islodged. As the anterior teeth are worn down they are ab- 
sorbed, and others formed in the sac take their place. The 
“oyster drill” approaches the oyster, and, ome the end of 
its pulley upon the shell, begins working his apparatus, and 
continues until a perfectly round hole is the result, for the 
soft carbonate of lime resists but poorly the continuous action 
of these siliceous teeth, The hole is always round and prettily 
made, Holes made by other similar species may frequently 
be seen in dead valves of shells washed ashore on beaches. 
Once getting the hole made, the rest is easy, for by applying 
its strap in a similar manner to the flesh, the oyster may be 
literally rasped up and eaten. Of course a whole oyster can- 
not be eaten by one little oyster drill, but it is probable that 
after eating his fill he moves off and attacks another. The 
oyster partly killed probably allows its shell to open, and then 
it is devoured by crabs (Panopeus) and the like. The “drill” 
is the oyster’s worst enemy, for it will flourish in brackish 
water, while starfish need salt. Oyster beds upon the south- 
ern coast of New roan suffer much more from starfish 
than do those in the Chesapeake, for this very reason. 

Rapa S. Tarr. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CATFISH.—The Potomac River cat- 
fish has at last found a place ,in the heart of the U.S. Fish 
Commissioner, and 300 of these fish are now en route to Wis- 
consin in the care of one of the Commission. They will be 
distributed among the lakes and rivers of the Badger State 
and allowed to grow up with the country. For many years 
catfish were considered r food by Washi mians unless it 
was the negroes, and they preferred any other variety, but 
of late they have come into the market and are extensively 
used for making chowder. Someresidents of the capital declare 
they are better food fishes than the German carp, which is 
being so extensively propagated by the Government. The 
same car that carried catfish to Wisconsin also carried 
the last shipment of Potomac shad for this season. The ship- 
ment consisted of 950,000 young fish. They willbe distributed 
in the waters of Colorado. The station on Sixth street and 
the cars will soon be arranged for the fall distribution of 
young German carp.—Homo, 


MOSS FOR CRAYFISH.—The Vicksb (Miss.) Herald 
says that Capt. M. Hughes has discovered that the use of a 
layer of Spanish moss in a dike or dam prevents the damag- 
ing work of crayfish in boring holes through them. 








There is a controversy as to whether an le will sit on a 
limb and let neng yairag ao ward P. Roe 
related an instance ; kind, an accuracy was ques- 

John Holder now tells how, at Bloomington, Ill., he 
had an eagle tt to him covered by ice so compl: that 
Reis me mers or wings, fell from the tree on which it 

perched, and was captured by a boy. 
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FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


June 10, 11, 12 and 18.—The Second Annual International Bench 
Show Chicago, lil. Mr. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. 

Sept. —.Bench Show of the Philadelphia Kennel Club. Mr. P. C. 
De Saque, Secretary. 

Oct. 5, 9, 10 and 11.—Third Annual Bench Show of the Danbury 
Agricultural Society, Danbury, Conn. E. S, Davis, Superintendent, 
7, Conn. 

Oct. 14.—Non-sporting Bench Shew of the Westminster Kennel 
Club, Madison Square Garden, New York. Mr. Charles Lincoln, 
Superintendent. 


AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER. 

CGO little monthly contemporary, the American Kennel Register, 

continues to meet with great favor on all hands, The best evi- 
dence that it was needed is seen in the anxiety of breeders and own- 
ers to register their stock. The June number runs up the entries to 
between 1300 and 1400, and the pressure for entries is so great that 
this month’s Register is again enlarged to twenty pages. The Register 
started fifteen months ago, as a twelve page paper, but for several 
months now it has been regularly printing sixteea and twenty pages, 
which is certainly a good deal for the merely nominal subscription 
price—one dollar. It isa complete record of all events interesting 
to dog-owners and breeders. 


THE CHICAGO DOG SHOW. 
[Special to Forest and Stream.]} 
; CuHicaGo, June 10, 1884. 
THE a day of the second grand international bench 
show at ee Armory was all that could be desired 
in point of exhibits and attendance. The Hon. Carter H. Har- 





} rison, Mayor of the city, formally opened the show at 8:30 in 


the evening with a happy speech. The judges are Messrs. 

Mortimer and Taylor, and awards were made Tuesday in the 

English, Irish and Gordon setter classes. The champion Eng- 

lish setter prize went to W. B. Gates’s Paul Gladstone; extra 

a prize English setter bitches, W. B. Shattuck’s 
ido II. 





POINTERS AT NEW YORK. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I visited the last New York dog show with the avowed 
intention of examining critically and thoroughiy both the 
large and small size champion pointers, having in view chiefly 
Beaufort, Meteor and Bang Bang. The attendants of the two 
first named dogs allowed me to see them out of their stalls, 
and after a most thorough examination I could arriwe at but 
one opinion, viz., that Beaufort is by far the grandest pointer 
I have ever seen, barring none. I did not arrive at this con- 
viction hastily, but studied them well from head to foot. My 
conviction was strengthened by corroboration on the part of 
several of the oldest and best pointer men, who not only have 
bred pointers, but won with them after they had bred them 
against all comers. Imagine, therefore, my surprise after 
the show to read Mr. Cornell’s remarks, wherein he states 
that Beaufort’s “legs are extremely bad, being crooked fore 
and aft.” I was dumbfounded at such words, and still believe 
my ee poe criticism of the sy correct. I again ex- 
amined him more critically than before, only to be convinced 
he has the most magnificent set of legs and feet that ever a 
pointer stood upon, and not only that, but his hindlegs are 
most beautifully crooked as they should be. Mr. Cornell is 
evidently much at fault here, and when speaking of Beaufort’s 
legs must have had er Bang’s in his mind, which are 
wofully straight at the sti es, a most glaring fault. Tt seems 
strange that Mr. Mason, with his extended knowledge of 

inters, would pay $1,000 in good money for a dog with bad 
egs fore and aft. 

he articles in your paper after the Washington show of 
1883, both by your editor and Mr. Mason before he owned 
Beaufort, spoke only a part of his beauty. Mr. Cornell further 
adds that Bang Bang is the most strikingly handsome pointer 
dog in America. How Mr. Cornell, the Secretary of the West- 
minster Kennel Club, can make such a statement, I am ata loss 
to understand. He must either be sadly deficient in knowledge 
of the points of the dog, or is carried away with the fancied 
superiority of his dog as viewed by his partial eyes. The first 
thing that struck me as I was examining him in his stall was 
his ‘“‘black eyes and black nose.” Is this a charming attribute 
of a lemon and white pointer? Stonehenge says it is not ad- 
missible. Vero Shaw, in his article on pointers says, that in a 
lemon and white pointer this blemish is “sufficient for dis- 
qualification.”” How in the face of such authority as Stone- 
henge and Vero Shaw can Mr. Cornell still claim that ‘‘Bang 
Bang is the most strikingly handsome dog in America.” Per- 


haps the first-named gentlemen are incompetent to state the 


points of alemon and white pointer. Will he throw lemon 
and white pups? Will some black and white ones creep in 
mysteriously? In that unfortunate event, they should be 
drowned. 

Heretofore Sensation has been held up as the typical peta, 
If such is the case, what shall we do with Meteor? for they 
are opposite types. If Meteor is a good dog, how about Sen- 
sation? The first is long on the legs and short in the back, the 
latter short in the legs and long in the back. Which is the 
typical dog? Which shall I breed from? Both cannot be cor- 
rect types. Whois atfault? The result is that the West- 
minster Kennel Club, instead of enlightening us as to correct 
type, has so confounded us that we areallatsea. Were I 
denandeat upon the foregoing I should be equally at a loss 
how to act; but, relying upon my own judgment, I shall breed 
to Beaufort, as he comprehen my highest ideas of what a 
large pointer should be. As a stock getter Beaufort has no 
superior in this country, and is getting very fine stock. Bang 
Bang, on the other hand, I understand, or black and white 
puppies from every bitch put to him. If so, why is this? It 
was reported at our last show that the Westminster Kennel 
Club offered $500 for Beaufort at the Washington show. 
Would they buy a dog with such glaring faults as they at- 
tribute to Beaufort? If the offer had been accepted they 
would have had at least one pointer to which they could have 
bred their bitches without being obliged to go outside their 
own kennel. E 

Mr. Cornell claims Beaufort is throaty. All large dogs are 
throaty, but there is no excuse for a small dog like Bang Bang 
being so. Let us try to improve rather than lead breeders 
astray by statements which are not verified, when lemon and 
white pointer bitches bred to lemon and white stud dogs throw 
black and white pups. A BREEDER OF SPORTING Dogs. 





Editor Forest and Stream: : F 

Mr. Cornell displays such lack of knowledge in merieg his 
subject that it would seem as if his real motive were only to 
belittle Knickerbocker and. Beaufort, and to try to eyeet 
Mr. E. C. Sterling’s most erroneous judging. To say the least, 
his letter displays very bad taste and is altogether uncalled 
for.” His statement that Knickerbocker is ‘‘cowhocked,” needs 
no further comment than that it would be well for Mr. Cor- 
nell to post himself on subjects of which he is ignorant, before 
passing public opinion. 

Mr. Cornell says ‘Meteor was the best of the lot.” Can he 
conscientiously say so, when Sensation was considered by him 
atypical pointer? Verily, I think them the extremes of one 
another. He further states, ‘His (Meteor’s) one important 
fault is that his head is mot handsome. There is almost no 
stop below the eyes and little depth of skull.” So in head he 
ies Seepertens, Seats; Ss Sey ced ond ben no tee His 

muzzle, and a es badly carried ears, orgets 
eaten. Aud a -dog with a head that has not a redeeming 
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feature about it, not considering his other faults, he wants to 
see noticed at bench shows and thinks worthy of the title 


“champion.” 

That Knickerbocker is somewhat faulty in parts mentioned 
by Mr. Mason in his able article, ‘‘Pointers at the Late N. Y. 
Show,” I freely admit, and that he is a better pointer than the 
“plain dog” is saying but little to his credit. r., Cornell has 
either forgotten a great deal abont pointers or else needs a 
little more experience. He finds faults in others’ d where 
none exists, but is oblivious to those that exist in his own. 
Does he consider Bang Bang’s short and throaty neck perfect? 
He, a small and young dog! Does he consider him perfect in 
stifles? I must admit his tail looked nice at the late show, but 
when I saw him before, the abundance of coarse hair and 
carriage of that appendage was most marked. Besides, does 
he think black nose and eyes the correct color for a lemon and 


white dog? 


On the whole, Mr. Cornell. we are well satisfied with our 
dog. Will admit of the faults that exist but will always de- 
fend him from abuse, and in conclusion will state that he is 
getting good liver and white and lemon and white stock, and 
we are not troubled with a superabundance of black and white 


pups. Gro. L. WILMs. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Since vou have opened your columns to Mr. Mason to criti- 
cise, and in my opinion, to misrepresent the pointers at the 
recent New York show, I feel safe in sending you the follow- 
ing, and while it refers only to the dogs in my kennel, I think 
you will accord me the same right to speak in their favor that 
you did Mr. Mason to speak against them. My kennel is a 
public one. I advertise my dogs in the stud and my pups for 
sale when I have them. I therefore don’t question any man’s 
right to criticise them, but I do question his right to misrepre- 
sent them, when his purpose is so palpably to detract from 
their market value and to bolster up the market value of his 
own. Itake a great pride in my dogs, but I don’t pretend to 
ignore their value to me in dollars and cents. I would con- 
tinue my breeding kennel just as it is, whether or not I 
ever sold a pup or the service of a dog. My income is from 
another business, no more legitimate nor agreeable than dog 
breeding, but more profitable. To the pride which a breeder 
should feel in winning prizes with his animals in my case is 
the desire to add to their reputation and thus to the market 
value. I hope my position, therefore, will not be misunder- 
stood. When the day arrives, which I believe it will, that I 
can win prizes with dogs of my own breeding, as I do now 
with dogs which my judgment — ted me to select and 

will be still prouder than 
I now am, and I will consider them still more valuable than I 


bring together to form my kennel, 


now do. 


To criticise Meteor unfavorably at any other point than his 
head is, in my opinion, either ignorance or malice. If he 
were a trifle deeper through the nose and a trifle higher in the 
skull it would add to his beauty, net a whit to his worth. His 
head is not defective anywhere; it simply might be improved. 
Not a sixteenth of an inch could be added to or taken from 
the length or width of it without injury. If his ears hung a 
trifle closer to his head I would like them better. His eyes 
are faultless. His neck is not equalled by any large pointer 
living. It is as clean and fine asasword. From the back of 
his ears to the tip of his tail the dog is wy faultless, and 

When he was shown 

in the ring at New York in the comets class, in competition 
-informed pointer man 

among the spectators who did not see at a glance how far 
superior he was. Beaufort’s handler pressed the dog’s baggy 
throat up with his hand as well as he could and pushed his 
head up as much as possible to make him stand light on his 
fore feet and not expose his Durham bull chest and shoulders, 
and with his other hand he held the dog’s tail out by the tip of 
it to make what otherwise naturally hung limp with a down- 
ward hook at the end look straight. Meteor was cut loose oy 
his handler to move around and show himself naturally, and 
when the judge ordered Beaufort turned loose and he moved 
off like a cow it was his Waterloo. Meteor suffered during 
the four days of the show from an abscess on his cheek, which 
probably a thousand persons every day handled and pinched 
and squeezed, simply because they saw the lump so promi- 
nent, and which burst on the third night of the show. It is 
not to be supposed he felt in very good show fix, but when he 
went into the ring he was in comparison with Beaufort as a 
thoroughbred to a plough horse. I say very freely that I don’t 
feel at all proud of his beating such a dog as Beaufort, for that 
dog’s reputation rests upon not a thing but his owner’s adver- 
tisement that he is the handsomest dog in America. The 
honor of his winnings at Washington and New Haven only 
needs to be scrutinized to be appreciated. Meteor’s first ap- 
arance was at Cincinnati in March last, where in a class of 
Soutien he won first, under Major Taylor’s judging. He was 
next shown at Toronto, in the same month, and won first un- 
der Mr. John Davidson’s judging, and I am informed Mr. 
Davidson pronounced him the handsomest pointer he ever 
saw. He was next shown in St. Louis, where he won the 
championship without competition, the owner of Faust decid- 
ing not to show his dog against him, and he also won every 
special for best pointer, under Major Taylor’s judging. At 
ew York he won the championship; the sweepstakes and 
all specials, under Mr. E. C. Sterlings judging. Thesoreheads, 
whose dogs could not win, may cast all the reflections they 
please upon Mr. Sterling’s inferest in the dogs I exhibited at 
New York. I care nothing for their insinuations. Their re- 
flections don’t change the fact that Mr. Sterling is one of the 
best judges of a pointer in America, liable as all men are to be 
wrong sometimes. [ did not agree with him in all his decis- 


none know it better than his defamers. 


with Beaufort, there was not a we 


ions at New York, but this is only my opinion against his. I 
certainly thought Maxim entitled to second or third in his class, 
where he enly got vhe. 


I can’t see why there should be such a ee jealousy 

y spend their 
money and get dogs that are worth something, they can win 
prizes too; but just so long as they stick to the mongrels that 
are exhibited and advertised as pointers, just so long will they 
be failures. 1 am willing to go on record as saying that Meteor 


of my winnings. If my competitors will on 


and Bang Bang are (barring the head of each, which, I think, 
could be slightly improved) the best pointer dogs in America, 


and the only type of the pointer to breed to. Had Bang Bang 
been shown in Cleveland in his New York form he would have 
won first, but I believe he was justly beaten there. To-day I 
don’t think he can be beaten by any pointer of his weight in 
America; and I don’t think a pointer will ever be bred in 
America, except by chance, from the Glenmark and Girl, and 
Icicle and Lily and similar mongrel breed, that will approach 


the true pointer type of Meteor and Bang Bang. 
JOHN W. Munson. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
As a breeder of pointers, I cannot sit still and see a grand 


dog like Beaufort criticised as ias been done in these columns 
by Mr. Cornell. I paid a visit to Mr. Mason last week ex- 


a, to examine Beaufort, and I must say in justice to the 
og and fairness to his owner, that I have never seen his equal. 
I failed to find more than one fault in him,-2 fault to be found 
inevery large dogI have seen. Heisa little throaty. His 
head, body and tail are perfect, and he stands on the best legs 
and feet 1 have ever seen on a big dog. I have seen some of 
Beaufort’s get, including Fritz, winner in the large-size class 
at the last New York show, and I am satisfied that Beaufort 
is not only the best looking pointer we have, but what is of 
more importance, he is pray Laer stock dog. It is worse than 
idle to compare Bang Bang with this dog, itissilly. Mr. 
Mason’s criticism of Meteor was correct, he is not a show dog; 
his remarks about Bravo being a better dog than Bang Bang i 














































































































































also indorse. Asa‘stud dog Bang Bang is a failure, I know 
that he gets black and wits bapeien from almost every bitch 
ut to ; let Mr. Cornell deny this. If Bang is a 

o 


log wh don’t he win prizes under some other han | shots. Larger beagles go too fast, and the hare, in 
those souelaual by the Westminster Kennel Club he has wales run into and , turns down the fi ‘ cone 
ashow with Beaufort, why did Mr. Cornell not Mr. | woodchuck hole or takes refuge under a rock, and thus ends 
Mason’s challenge? Was it because Mr. Mason i on | the chase. 


having a competent and impartial judge? I will now give Mr. 
Cornell a chance: The most su ul American exhibitor 
and breeder of pointers is Mr. Orgill, and he is known to be a 
man that influence cannot reach. I will match Beaufort 
against Bang Bang for any sum he names, or a cup of any 
value, and will agree that Mr. Orgill shall decide which of the 
two isthe better dog. Something must be done for bench 
shows. Itis time that dogs, not owners, were judged; until 
this is done we must look for nothing but dissatisfaction, and 
improvement cannot take place. J. H. PHELAN, 
7 CLIFTON PLace, Jersey City. 





PHILADELPHIA KENNEL CLUB.—It is'the wish of the 
Philadelphia Kennel Club that the readers of the Forzsr yp 
Stream should know that they are not connected with the 
Philadelphia Kennels. The former is an association of caning 
lovers, who have clubbed together for the purpose of holding 
yearly dog shows and field trials. Their rooms are situated 
on the corner of Thirteenth and Market streets, to which ajj 
communications should be addressed. The Philadelphia Kep. 
nels are owned by a firm known as the Bird Food Compare 
which does business on Eighth street near Locust, and deal; 
generally in birds, chickens, ferrets, etc.. This state. 
ment is made for the reason that the Philadelphia Kenne| 
Club is daily receiving letters in answer to an advertisement 
in Forest AND STREAM of the Bird Food Company, or Phila. 
delphia Kennels.—Homo. ° 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
In justice to my old favorite, I will state that all who have 
ever seen Beaufort (with but few exceptions) unhesitatingly 
ronounced him the best large pointer they have ever seen. 
e has grand legs and feet and I have hunted him for days 
over the roughest of our country, and I have never yet seen 
him legtired or footsore, and he does not lack points neces- 
sary to make him a good field dog, for no dog more 
natural field qualities and endurance than Beaufort. And 
Mr. Cornell is mistaken about his being ‘‘stilty,” for he is 
not “‘stilty,” no matter how = may look at him, and no 
pao in America is getting finer stock than Beaufort, and I 
elieve that he will find and point as many birds as any dog 
living. G. H. Nrxon. 
LEESBURG, Va., May 31, 1884. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As I do not wish to be beld accountable for anything I have 
not said I beg of you to correct a sentence in my letter to you, 
written last week. The printer makes me say in a sentence 
referring to Beaufort, ‘‘His hocks are likewise also bent.” 
What I did say and what I say now is, ‘His hocks are also 
bent.” ‘‘Tikewise also” is a little teo much to say. 

Rost. C. CORNELL. 


chanced to fall in with poor Dave compere ae was then 

iving Count Noble his first field lessons in Martin county 
ffinn. I got quite interested in his method of training, and 
for several days shot to his handling. On one occasion a Covey 
rose wild from a piece of tall corn, and on entering it we 
found Count and his companion lying close, both having 
doubtless drop) to wing. Dave instantly drew his whip 
and commen lashing poor Count, eee their rela. 
tive positions it was evident that the flush been made by 
the older dog. Of course, I was indignant at such gross injus- 
tice, but to my warm expostulation Dave quietly replied: “I; 
may be so; there’s no telling; but in such cases [ always give 
a puppy the benefit of the doubt.”—WavuzEE (Glen Allen, Va.), 
New York, June 6. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

T had a pointer bitch in the last bench show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club, which (deservedly as I think) did not 
take a prize. 

Imagine my surprise a few days after the close of the show 
receiving the following letter signed by the name of a gentle- 
man with whom I have no acquaintance, whose name has 
become familiar to me through various controversies car- 
ried on the past, year or two in the public newspapers over the 
comparative merits of certain —- owned by him and those 
owned by the Westminster Kennel Club and others, and over 
questions of the proper and correct manner of judging certain 
breeds of dogs, a gentleman whom I have never seen but 
once, and that when he was pointed out to mg at a dog show. 

The letter received by me is as follows: 

Dear Sir—A protest, indorsed by fifty exhibiters and breeders of 

inters, is to be published against the absurd decisions at the late 

. Y. show. The protest is already signed by many of the most in- 
fluential exhibitors, breeders and clubs, May I add yours? 

If you have any friends interested in the welfare of the breed I shall 
esteem it a favor if you will ask them to add theirs also. 

An early reply will greatly oblige. Faithfully yours 

Cuas. H. Mason. 

No. 49 W. 24th St., New York City, May 21, 1884. 

I did not answer the letter, but I was rather indig- 
nant at it. If it had been signed by an unknown 
name or by one not so publicly identified with ex- 
hibiting, breeding and judging as Mr. Mason, I[ should 
have regarded it as the effusion of a young and disappointed 
exhibitor, who, having for the first time a dog in a bench 
show, had become incensed at not receiving a prize. But 
coming from Mr. Mason, I was at a loss how to regard it. 

In your issue of May 29 I notice that a letter, almost similar 
to the one sent me, was received by the manager of the ken- 
nels of J. O. Donner, Esq., who, as I have been informed, was, 
like me, an unsuccessful aspirant for honors at the last show. 

My curiosity has become intensely aroused on this matter, 
and I shall not be contented until the following two problems 
have been solved: 

First—Has Mr. Mason written to other disappointed exhibi- 
tors any more letters similar to those above mentioned, and 
if so, how many such letters has he sent out? 

‘ Second—What were his motives in writing and sending such 
etters? 

The solution of these two questions is of interest, not only 
as a matter of individual curiosity, but also that due weight 
may be given to the protest when it shall appear; and, further, 
perhaps it may prove of value in throwing some light on the 
character and temper of Mr. Mason and on the manner in 
which he conducts, has conducted and may conduct contro- 
versies, present, past and to come, as well as on the methods 
— ted by him to affect a. 

If through you and your readers I can obtain any answers 
to these questions, I shall feel very grateful. 

C. D. INGERSOLL. 


difficulty in getting enough members to form an English 


ing, I consider we cannot do better {piee oer pets by the 
standard laid down by the American pong Club 
which I think is as near the mark of what a true le should 
be as possible. I inclose a copy of the same, and shall be 
pleased to send a copy te any brother fancier who would like 
one. I shall be pleased to hear from any brother fanciers on 
the club subject: and could not a meeting be arranged during 
the Palace dog show in July?” 


CLOVER BELLE. -At the late show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, the Messrs. Rutherfurd, at the request of the 
Clovernook Kennel, had their kennelman examine the fox-ter- 
rier puppy Clover Belle, to ascertain, if possible, her correct 
pedigree. He pronounced her to be indisputably by Joker 
out of Warren Wakeful, not by Joker out of Warren Bessie, 
as catalogued. The mistake came about through the fact that 
she, in company with some twenty other puppies, were sold 
by the Messrs. Rutherfurd at auction, and it was impossible 
subsequently to identify her without their kennelman’s assist- 
ance.—CLOVERNOOK KENNEL. 


NEW ENGLAND KENNEL CLUB.—This new organiza- 
tion, formed in Boston, has secured very fine rooms at 159 
Tremont street. in the new Emerson piano building, and an 
— will be given in June. The apartments are very 
pleasant and overlook the Common, in a full length of 
the green. A bench show, under the auspices of the club, will 
very probably be given some time in February next, the next 
sixty days deciding the matter.—Homo. 


BEAGLE IMPORTATION.—Philadelphia, June 7.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: I have entered my les, two dogs and 
a bitch, at the Crystal Palace Bench Show, July 1 to 4, 1884. 
Purchased from Edwin 8S. Carew Gibson, of Sussex, England. 
They will be imported at an early date, when you will receive 
a full —s ion of them. They are of the celebrated Crane 
stock.—W. H. ASHBURNER. 


SPANIEL IMPORTATION.—E£ditor Forest and Stream: I 
notice in your last issue that you give Mr. Laidlaw credit of 
importing the cocker spaniel bitch Newton Abbot Lady from 
Mr. Jacohs. I wish you would say in your next issue that I 
imported her and sold her to Mr. Laidlaw after she landed in 
New York.—G. W. Leavirt (Boston, Mass., May 26). 


AN IRISH LAVERACK.—The following advertisement 
appeared ina late Baltimore paper: ‘For sale. An Irish set- 
ter one a old, guaranteed of Laverack stock—father cost 
$500. ld because owner is going to Europe.” 


HE HAS A DOG.—Capt. Robert W. Andrews, age 93, is 
now afoot from Sumter county, South Carolina, to Maine. 
a is peeeenpeeee by a dog which is not more than half as 
old as he is. 


UNIVERSITY CLUB, New York, June 7. 


THE NON-SPORTING DOG SHOW. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The managers appointed by the Westminster Kennel Club 
to conduct_the show of non-sporting dogs, greyhounds, deer- 
hounds and fox-terriers, which will be held in October next at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, cordially invite all those 





KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. ‘To insure 
ublication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
Centers of each animal; 


interested in the improvement and development of these dogs 6. Ni d resid f 
to send them such suggestions as to premium list, change of per. buyer or elier ee 
bench show rules, etc., as may occur to them. 3. Sex. %. Sire, with his sire and dam. 


Communications may be addressed to me at Box 1,812, New 
York post-office, and will be carefully considered by the man- 
agers. Cuas. LINCOLN, Supt. 


4, Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 
5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. ‘ 10. Owner of dam. 

All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 

NAMES CLAIMED. 

2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Stella. By Miss Stella B. Jones, Chicago, lll., for red Irish setter 
bitch, whelped Jan. 21, 1884 (Glencho—Bess). 

Nelle. By Mr. Eberhard Volimer, Trenton, N. J., for red Irish setter 
bitch, whel; Jan. 21, 1884 (Glencho—Bess). : 

Juliet. By Mr. Wm. R. Caminoni, Brooklyn, N. Y., for red Irish 
setter bitch, whelped Jan. 21, 1884 (@lencho— ). 

Lou. By Mr. Jerome B. Wheeler, New York, for red Irish setter 
bitch, whelped Jan. 21, 1884 (Glencho—Bess). 

Martha. 8y Mr. Walter B. Peet, New York, for red Irish setter 
bitch, whel Jan. 21, 1884 (Glencho—Bess). 

Norah. By Mr. Theodore Feroe, Madalin, N. Y., for red Irish setter 
bitch, whel Jan. 21, 1884 (Glencho—Bess). 

Fannie Obo. By Mr. H. C. Bronsdon, for black cocker spaniel bitch, 
whel April 29, 1884 (Smut—Obo II.). : 

Belfast, Gorham, Goodwin, Seth, Tom, Lizzie and Maud. By 
— Lovejoy, Bethel, Me., for red Irish setters, whelped May 15, 
1884 (C. F. Crawford’s Arlington——-Maggie O’More, A.K.R. 981). 

NAMES CHANGED. . 
= See instructions at head of this column. 

Guard to Marmion. Mastiff dog, whel March 4, 1884 (champion 
Brenda, A.K.R. 1148), owned by the Stawberry Hill Kennel, Leicester, 


BRED. 

2" See instructions at head of this column. 

Nellie—Frank. Dr. J. S. Niven’s (London, Ont.) cocker spaniel 
bitch Nellie to his Frank. 

Black Bess—Frank. Dr. J. 8. Niven’s (London, Ont.) cocker spaniel 
bitch Black Bess to his Frank. 

F Frank. Mr. Dan O’Shea’s cocker spaniel bitch Flora to Dr. 
J.S. Niven’s Frank. 

Norah—Garryowen. Dr. J. §. Niven’s (London, Ont.) Irish terrier 
Norah to his Garryowen. 


THE BENCH SHOW MEETING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We have only to-day discovered that the circular invitation 
to American Kennel clubs asking a conference at Delmonico’s 
on June 21, named no hour. Kindly state that the time will 
be 8:30 P. M. RoBERT C. CORNELL, Sec’y W. K. C. 


THE PROPER SIZE FOR BEAGLES. 
Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

Your correspondent, ‘‘Flat,” in your last issue, advocates a 
large-sized a as the best suited for foot packs, while that 
genial writer, “Lillibullero,” in a preceding number of ForEst 
AND STREAM, condemns fourteen-inch dogs as being too fast 
for the work, and cites an instance in his own experience to 
sustain his position. Both gentlemen being Englishmen and 
therefore, presumably conversant with the topic, we are glad 
to have their views. But as _— are arguing from a British 
standpoint it will be well to see how their opinions will apply 
on this side of the water. 

_ Here hunting with foot packs, exceptin some chance locality, 
is entirely out of the question. The habits of our little Ameri- 
can hare (Lepus sylvaticus), the game on which beagles are 
a unted, preclude the possibility of any party of 

unters following the } arsed or seeing the beauties of the run. 
Our hare when started from his form, generally in some briery 
thicket, flies to the densest cover, the more difficult the ground 
the better it suits his dodging and doubling. Therefore, the 
only way we can use the beagle is with the gun, the shooter 
being stationed on a runway and killing the hare ahead of the 
hounds when opportunity offers. 


THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT.—In September, 1879, | © 
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PROPOSED ENGLISH BEAGLE CLUB.—A co mdent — 
writes to the London Field: ‘I think there would be little | 


Beagle Club. As regards forming a proper standard for judg. * 
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sized ‘inem—Masx Adler. Dr. G.1. Royce’s white and mouse Eng- . + width of the t very narrow, and but a slight horizantal deviation 
pena BE scegtynogeatiic taty inom Chant Cner—tacy noms) §=— Mile and Tray Shooting, | rislwsee te acs. By jstse otis oes ce 
low: b , and so on with small scores for over eighty shots H 
hances for ty gerin—Crozteth. Mr. J. C. Heckscher’s iter bitch Lady before made 80 per cent.and a marksman’s score. After I once 4 
danger Dufferin to Mr. A. E. Goddeffroy’s Croxteth, May 12. eae ‘caught on”’ I had no further — reat difficulty, but Iam satisfied ; 
OnVenient Fan Fan—Croxteth. Mr. J. O, Donner’s pointer bitch Fan Fan to ARMY RIFLE PRACTICE that | would have overcome my difficulties sooner had I been allowed | 
Us end ur. A. E. Goddeffroy’s Croxteth, May 20. bd to take the target at 200 yds. range as a place for my preliminary in- 4 
tins yi eee eee Ps Soaay te tho Sia Mieal;  eeeld than have conmnonced ence pont 
mn ™ Dot TL Scamp. eS. Srakeane eet rake ee tan evtter,| Siiiving: bad someting to ony about the teults of the army| dill od-had-'T would have sot hall Wivde: eised cate the aia 
’ b — b Fred—Flora), . aving some Oo say ui e fau o e army | si off-hand. wou ave no’ yds. added on to the - N 
ly opened wach DA oe Hinds.” Mr. LS A. Graken liver and white | system of target practice, perhaps you will indulge me in a few re-| culties to be overcome in the new kneeling position, and | would 
STICUS ter bitch Lady N. (Marshall—Talulah) to Joe Hinds (Hindoo— | marks upon modes and methods that I consider better, stating at the | soon have acquired skill in shooting kneeling at this distance, so asta ct 
, t), May 18. very outset thatI can hardly present anything very new, novel or ain have averaged high there as I had previously at 100yds. before 
sh of “ IL.—Black Prince. Mr. Charles Wray’s (Monsey, N.Y ) cocker | startling, but only such ideas as my cape ence and reading dictate. | shooting at 200, and when I went back to the 300-yard range I would / 
the iel bitch Flora Il. (Cumming’s Flora—Cumming’s Snipe) to Mr. To give my ideas I must necessarily follow and criticise our present | only have had the distance to overcome, 
REST any Mae Wilmerding’s Black Prince (A.K.R. 62), May 31. avnes to some extent, in order to point out by contrast what I claim But the order and system prevents this; it does not recognize the 
pe the ‘Rose—Jack. Mr. H. E. Elston’s dark red Irish setter bitch Row 8 po aees proper —— The germ of — os ~— —_ in ons hat oe sractios is beneficial a“ gives a man 
of Canine ness t cs . W. Whelen’s Jack (Elcho—Nettie), | “ ley ng,” an gz over all preliminary instruction | steadiness everywhere, there is nothing new—except the greater dis- { 
f holdi | ee Ruth).to Mr, Geo ( | as probably as good as any that can be given to establish the elementary | tance—to be learned when the man begins to kneel. It only recog- : 
situ ing Beauty—Nay leon. Mr. W. D. Peck’s (New Haven. Ct.) pug bitch | principle, and therefore needing no criticism, we come to the appli- | nizes the increased distance and teaches that the kneeling position is : 
whi ated Beauty to his Napoleon, June 6. cation of those principles in ee upon the range. given as the steadier position to be taken because of this increase of 
tog all t—Bannerman. Mr. Arthur M. Wood's (West Philadelphia, | Right here s the fault of our system, and let me say that I| distance, and that before this new position has been learned and the : 
hia Ken. Pa.) English le bitch Cricket (Bugler—Pitts) to Mr. Lows D. | never believed it to be the original idea of Laldley that such a system | new conditions of steadiness have become familiar. True enoughis j 
ompany, Sloan’s rted Baunerman, May 26. .| Should have been developed, and, therefore, the fault is not his, ex-| is that the kneeling position is the steadier when known: but who | 
nd deals Kitty Wells—Fritz. Mr. J. H. Thom . Jr.’s (Patterson, N. Y.) | cept that he confines the first: practice to five shots, whereas I think | will say that the recruit can take it properly, and shoot proper : 
is state. inter bitch Kitty Wells (A.K.R. 1043) t to his Fritz (A.K.R. 268), | the first practice should be unlimited in order to be able to teach im- | from it, until he has had time to become familiar with it? Would i ’ 
. Kennel Yous 4. —— by each pepeceesine a. while mene = ey ay - - ae — to try — one _ at oman “make haste \ 
Duke—Rosy. Hon. Edmund Sandy’s bull-terrier bitch Rosy | errors to be corrected are fresh in the man’s mind. By the time five | slowly,” an vance much more rapidly in reality than is the case | 
0: Pht Mt, R. & W. Livingston's champion Grand Duke (Hink’s Dutch | shots have been fired the man may be ps on the point of compre- | now? 7 : 
r Phila- —Young Magnet), May 11. hension and success, and could he fire five more his success would be Then the system and order exacts another thing. No matter what 4 
Ruby O’More—Nimrod. The Ashmont Kennel’s red Irish setter | reasonably assured. But, stopping at five shots, and just at this | a man’s individual peculiarities may ve, or what the condition of his iH 
bitch Ruby O’More (A.K.R. 689) to their champion Nimrod (A.K.R. | point, before the next firing day comes around, his impressions and | strength, nerves or eyesight, of which only the instructor personally ri 
' 1879, | ' 631), May 28. zeeerreen ea - oe be; oo ae “Sta — present can pecae, Be — follow the —. _ — make a cer- Ny 
vas th Madge—Hero II. The Ashmont Kennel’s gray mastiff bitch Madge | he e previous day, ins of at the point and w e knowl-| tain percentage at each lower range before he is advanced to a | 
e oa (A.K.R. 548) to their Hero Il. (A.K.R. 545), May o. edge and impressions where he left off on that day. Wxisting orders | higher, when perhaps his ability to shoot at short ranges is a mini- ‘ 
ing, antl Lizzie—Hiram. Mr. Jas. Lindsay’s nee City, N. J.) collie bitch poms oh en — por man “a “ entree en gedee —— mum or even a ee eee while he may 7 able to make a fair 
’ (Rex—To to his Hiram (A.K.R. 882), May 10. ractice ave each man ut five shots; this o ns ause | or even an excellent shot at longer ranges, could he only be allowed 
| & COVe uae Tope) Jas. Tiemiess (Jerse Sit Ny. J.) collie bitch | there is not sufficient time to shoot off every man on each firing day | to go back there and try it. But his commander and instructor has 
ng it we Fairy (Rex—Kitty Mac) to Brack (A.K.R. 3), May 3. up to the limits of fifteen shots, and as each man must shoot his shoot- | no discretion, cannot place him at the longer ranges because he has : 
havi ie O.—Darnley. Mr. Jas. Lindsay (Jersey City, N. J.) collie | ing becomes limited to five shots only. not ‘‘qualified” at the shorter, and the man is never a good shot any- : 
aving Nannie 0.—Darnley y ¢ y City ) q y 4 
is whi bitch Nannie O. (Rex—Kitiy Mac) to Mr. I. Van Schaack’s imported ith this exception, had Laidley’s system been left alone, we would | where because he is unable to succeed at short ranges, and there- / 
eir r ie Darnley, May 26. have been much better off, but, as stated in a previous letter, amplifi- | fore never has the chance to try atthe long. I have just such men } 
na de by Chiquita—Oberon. Mr, E. §. Hawks’s (Ashfield, Mass.) English cation of his —s under orders —_ = we De — in A jreep. — ——- from oe a — y; - a 
: i ruid—Pocahontas) to Mr. P. H. Foster’s Oberon quarters, the vicious system of reports, etc., has caused the first | ceed at 200yds; they therefore never have the chance to try beyond, i 
8s injus- rious oie P eon May 8. ) principles of success to be lost sight of, and the men now are crowded | never have a chance to learn to shoot kneeling and lying, where the ! 
ied: “Tt Music II.—Ringwood. Mr. E.S. Hawks’s (Ashfield, Mass.) beagle | too rapidly over the range in order to get as many men with marks- | peculiarity would be overcome, and hence they stay poor shots , 
Y8 give bitch Music III. (Flute—Victress) to Mr. N. Elmore’s imported Ring- | men’s, first class men’s, etc., scores, in order to have a good showing | always for want pf opportunity to learn the conditions necessary to / 
on, Va.) . wood, May 13. and a high Same of merit at the end of the target year. be learned at the distances and positions where they could learn. : 
e . WHELPS. Let us analyze and explain my meaning: Laidley, par. 461 to 467, Again the orders and system are at fault in that they give no discre- + 
oond See i t t f this column revised edition, gives the instruction for the first firing on the range at | tion to the instructor in the handling of his men under varions con- ; 
ce Tittle : we ere neat (Little Rock Ark.) Irish water spaniel tg Ee says nothing ahowt 5 = poe cent., oe wee om. i two or | ditiors “ wastes, todey may be my day to gost, but Amey be s H 
1 . . 2 ; A ; ree best scores being any qualification such as to warrant the man | day eminently unsuited for practice at 200yds., where the man is : 
English bitch Cricket, May 10, eleven (six dogs), by cocker spaniel Lou; all | peing advanced and firing at 200yds. In par. 468, he says: “TLe| buffetted about b i i i is the 4 
i > . 468, 5 yy the wind that is blowing. True it is that men i 
or judg. ° solid liver, ’ uad is next practiced at a target 200yds. distant, or such members | should learn to shoot in all winds and weathers at all ranges; but we : 
0) the M; . Be same, D. oa oon —_ yes ty — of it as have attained the required skill” (the italics are mine), and | must ‘creep before we can walk,” and to-day it is blowing too hard q 
le Club beaa’s, te E yrt m ad ’ con “ ‘avehees 2a “| right here comes in the vicious order. Laidley leaves it to the in- | for the off-hand range, and yet when lying down, good shoting can ‘| 
shoul over tle Me; a) s amp x & we Livinston’s (New York) bull-terrier | instructor's judgment when the man has attained the required skill. | be done, and experience gained that will be of value to all. 
hall be wie Little ws ie (Hink’s Dutch—Young Venom), May 29 ts (five i ee erders bene So tipster no judgment, no discre-| But a men Bare not quaaned at the abort range, thevefore they 4 
a sO — i - | tion, but the man mus van when he has made r cent. | cannot be put toshoot a e long range, where they can hedown and ’ 
ee lie ee ile dead maple Grené Duke (Hinks Dutch—Zoung Magnet); = three — oo _ a peeve. range. —_ — he knows such | be ey : a ss ——t —- must, or not shoot at 4 
on “ ’ : vancemen e sheer folly and waste of time and ammunition. all, and if the io shoot, which will be the exception and not the | 
during ewes. 7 guns, Whee Cae . 2) ar Nee Uns Now, who is the best judge of when this man should be advanced, | rule, there will be so much powder and lead thrown away uselessly, “ 
(cee w—Flight), June 3, ( 08s), DY is ord | T, who stand and watch each shot fired, observe the errors and try to | so many shots used up from the total allowance per man per year, 80 
, , correct them, see whether the man comprehends and is applying | many the less on which to continue instruction, and no advantage H 
pins Graceful. Mr. Luke White’s Graceful. May 22, four (two dogs), by cat weaken an i heties his shots aa Stas cane -_ gained ae they pooh not yet eae nee con first shoot- 
a —- Bang Bang; three lemon and white and one liver and on the target or is scattering them indiscriminately high, low and | ing in light winds to have learned to acquire steadiness in the heavy 
’ . jaterally, or the Department rifle instructor, who, perhaps, never saw | breeze that is blowing. 
ox-ter- Grace. ar tae White y amen, Gece, tae t _— _— either me, my men, or my ——- range, and who judges from his I claim tbat our orders and systefn should recognize the fact ] 
pee dogs), oy A white.” Mason’s , e olen, perhaps a — es ewer? He gets ue these orders, he that is knows to all, riflemen, name! y that there are three { 
J OKer : . ’ ’ esirous of emula w other partments in the number of | styles of shooting, almost entire stinct from each other, 
essie, Ce : , : ~ | marksmen qu , and he, therefore, w onest enough inten-| and while some can suce equally well in ali others cannot, ‘ 
Bessie, ee ee Te ie boven: (ive deg ir ene. | mark alified, and he, therefore, with honest enough i nd whil eed equally well in all ot! ; 
ct that reo wi oe i jing eee ae 8s), by ™r- C- | tions too, under the system, causes this system to be followed. and each commander and instructor be given the necessary use , 
. : t : ’ y ere let me say tha ow the intentions and desires of the | of his judgment place the man where he can succeed the best. 
re sold a Sie. Ms Lindsay's (Jersey City, N. J.) importea | .. Right here let that I know the intenti d desi f the | of his jud to place th here h 1 the b 
ossibl Me watch 5 Sie ~~ Old owe f Unie) “ia ' cen po five | wstructors are honest, and that these orders result from other causes | Short-range or off-hand, mid-range or kneeling, and long-range ; 
ow Sean oa ee oe : AKR 149 ™ ae en (five | os well as those mentioned. To particularize, I will say that, to their | practice have each peculiarities of their own, and because one suc- ] 
assist- dogs), by champion Rex (A.K.R. 149). ceeds in one is no criterion that he will succeed in all, or because he z 
fy 


shame be it said, there are troop, battery and company commanders 
who are either lukewarm or indifferent to the requirements of target 
practice, who perform their duty in only the routine manner neces- 
sary to keep themselves free from censure, and they cause such 


eauty, Mr. Jas. Lindsay’s (Jersey City, N. J.) collie bitch pouty 
haere Laddie—Moosey), May 7, five (four dogs), by Rex (A.K.R. 
149). 


aniza- Nellie. Mr. Jas, Lindsay’s (Jersey City, N. J.) collie bitch Nellie 


fails in one no sure sign he will fail in all. And would not the man 
who can shoot at 600yds. be more dangerous at that distance than a 
man who can’t, and who can't because he n. ver learned from having 
failed at 200? The times when he will shoot at 200yds. against an active 
















































5¢ ; : orders to be originated; for, without a ‘‘cast-iron” order to compel 
~~ ARape eee. April 30, nine (six dogs), by Ayrshire Laddie (A.K.R. them to exert themselves, they —— would advance any one, ond enemy may be and probably will be few and far between, while he 
very Countess C: Mr. J. Yearsley, Jr.'s (Coatesville, Pa.) English setter | fhe disgusted. with thelr want of advancement, “shoot and shoot, | weit, oe che Tote distanee, Lee ie quate Mr Farrow ow this pointe 
sth of bitch apes .—— ladst —Armida), May 2, nine (four dogs), and don’t hit,”” because they shoot in the same routine manner, sim- “T' do really think it far easier to become an expert marksman at H 
», will by Mr. J. M. Avent’s Rush Gladstone. ply to get the duty done, and back to their quarters, where they can | 800, 900 and 1,000yds. than at the shorter distance. In the former H 
> next SALES. read, and loaf and smoke. the position allowed the marksman is such that, after some practice, 4 
2 See instructions at head of this column. ; But are such orders just? Is Captain John Smith to be bound down | the rifle can be held as steadily on the bullseye as though fired from B 
Leader. le hound (A.K.R. 319), by Messrs. R. & W. Livingston, | and held to an order he knows to be folly, and that does not instruct, | an artificial rest, and it is easier to become expert in estimating the A 
‘ditor New York, to Mr. A. Winsor, Providence, R. I. . simply because Captain Tom Jones is lazy and indifferent, and wants | varying forces of the wind and changes of light, which are the princi- ‘ 
8 and Nimbow. Red Irish setter dog, whelped April 9, 1884 (Nimrod, | “punching up,” finds target practice ‘‘distasteful,” and not in ac- | pal difficulties encountered at these distances. ‘ 
1884. A.K.R. 631—Cleo), by the Ashmont Kennel, Boston, Mass., to Mr. F. | cordance with his ideas of ‘dignity?’ Isay the order is eminently “It is easier to do that I will say than when a marksman is stand- i 
. M. Harris, Worcester. Mass. unjust. What huve we post commanders for except to see that Cap- | ing in the open, with no rest for his rifle but his own strength of arm | 
land, Nimrod IT. Red Irish setter dog, whelped April 9. 1884 (Nimrod, | tain Tom Jones does his duty and does it properly, as well as Captain | and nerve, to maintain a steady hold upon the builseye, bringing 4 
ceive A.K.R. 631—Cleo), by the Ashmont Kennel, Boston, Mass.,to Mr. A. | John Smith? If post commanders are also lazy and indifferent, then | the pressure on the trigger with sufficient fcrce to cause the dis i 
rane L. Fooote, North Parma, N. Y. , what more important duty have the Department commanders to do | charge at the right instant, and following this in successive shots to | 
Castelar. Fawn mastiff dog,whelped Jan. 26, 1884 Seat, A.K.R. | than to “punch them up,” and “ride them around with a watering | the fulfillment of a complete score. Ah, yes! I could name you 
543—Madge, A.K.R. 548), by the Ashmont Kennel, Boston, Mass., to | bridle and pair of spurs” until the laziness and indifference is taken out | many who, with the experience of one season at the long ranges, d 
m: I the Philadelphia Kennel, Philadelphia, Pa. of them. What have we inspectors for except tu look into such things | have become so proficient that scores with but few points off from : 
it of Benedict's Boy. Solid black field_spaniel (A.K.R. 130), by Mr. Her- | and “haze everybody around” that does not show competence, effi- | the ‘possible’ have been repeated many times, yet these same gen- 
, 0 man F. Schellhass, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Dr. H.C. Eno, New York | ciency and interest in his profession? If every one was compelled to; tlemen, after years of practice at the 200yds., had become only me- 
rom = perform his duty properly by proper means, then neither I nor any | dium in proficiency.” 
at I enedict’s poy lady Bub whelp. Black cocker spaniel bitch, by | other commander would be compelled to follow such an order as| My experience and observation exactly agree with the above, so far 
d in Mr, Herman F. Schellhass, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Mr. Geo.W. Whitcomb, | those given, laying out a programme that we know is not conducive | as I have observed, up as far as we have ever shot at the long ranges, 
Boston, Mass. to the best results in the simplest Mey and the same doubtless holds true up the longest, and we therefore 
Glencho—Bess whelps. Red Irish setter bitches, whelped Jan.21,| Let us see what riflemen in civil life think about the efficiexcy | see that probably many men would succeed in becoming fair shots at 
nent 1884, by Mr. Fred. Waterman, Hudson, N. Y., one each to Mr. Walter | requisite to be advanced from one short range to the next, as well as | the long ranges for all they may have failed at the short, provided 
set- B. Peet, Mr. Jerome B. Wheeler, Mr. Lawrence M. Kostwright and | what my experience and judgment would dictate. they only could get there to shoot, and I would be glad of the author- 
Mr. W. B. Wetmore, New York; Mr. F. Carroll Hankes and Mr. Henry | Every book I have ever read that gave methods of becoming ex- | ity to give me the use of my judgment and discretion to use in de- 
cost M. Haner, Hudson. N. Y.; Mr. Theodore Feroe, Madalin, N. Y.; Mr. | perts in rifle shooting, lays great stress on preliminary instruction, | veloping men as shots where they can succeed and not bave to keep 
Wm. R. Caminoni, Broo iyn N. Y., Mr. Eberhard Vollmer, Trenton, | and requires as near perfection in the preliminary exercises as possi- | them hammering away at a range where it is perfectly evident they 
N. J., and one to Miss Stella B. Jones, Chicago, Ill. _ | ble before advancement 1s made, in order to properiy ground the rifle- | cannot. and the waste of lead and their own discouragement and 
, is Glencho—Dai. are Red Irish setters, whelped April 2, 1884, by | man, give kim confidence as well as familiarity with all the require-| disgust as shots. And proper classification can be given such men 
ine. Mr, G. Hills, Hudson, N. Y , to Mr. F. I. Church, Concord, N. H.; Mr. | ments of successful shooting, so that intuitively he always shoots | also; they could enter into their proper place in the figure of merit of 
F as F. C, Herrick, Albany, N.Y.; Miss J. Stott, Stottville, N, Y.; Mr.Chas. | properly and accurately at the shorter distances, and, therefore, | the troop, battery or company; would have their usefulness on the 
Epelstyn, Hudson, N. Y.; Mr. Harry W. Livingston, Livingston, N. | makes more rapid advancement when he comes to shoot at those | field of battle, and probably from the encouragement received from 
Y.; Mr. H. ncer, Catskill, N. Y.; Mr. J. M. Leekley, Galena, Ill.; | longer. Every rifleman knows that constant practice at short ranges | their success at long ranges would finally succeed at the short. 
Mr. H. E. Chubb, Cleveland, O. is beneficial even at the longest range, not only from the hardening But there are other kinds of shooting necessary to the field of bat- 
Guard. Yellow fawn, black muzzle, mastiff dog (A.K.R. 1143), by | of muscles to the exertion, but from the confidence acquired by the | tle, and so far our orders and system have not developed them. We 
Mr, J. A. S. Gregg, Fordham, N. Y., to the Strawberry Hill Kennel, | sxill developed. And does 66 per cent. in three best scores give such | have seven targets to shoot at, calling for different styles of firiag at 
ure Leicester, Mass. ‘ training? the man ready to go back to the 200yds. range and do | fixed objects, and two calling for firing at moving or vanishing ob- 
~ Norah Rock. Irish terrier bitch, by Dr. J. S. Niven to Mr. Aug. Jay, | anything successfully who only has such qualification? Would it not | jects, and yet I have never seen but three of these nine targets, much 
pa Nova Scotia. be better to keep the man at the 100yds. target until he can do better, | less fired at them. ° 
soe Tim. Irish terrier Sea (ate Beek), by Dr. J. S. Niven to Mr. | correct all his errors, and average 80 per cent. before being advanced?| Beginning as we do at 100yds. at the beginning of each target year, 
’ Henry Young, New York. And when he 1s se qualified at 100yds., would he not then be prepared | and ‘dragging the men over the ranges” to make marksmen for 





“glory and buncombe,” there has never yet been time to give the at- 
tention to anything else but the regular range firing up to and to in- 
clude 1,000yds. in some few cases, generally only up to 600yds. Skir- 
mish firing, than which there is no more important training that can 
be given, receives no attention whatever, except at the annual com- 
petitions by a few men selected tocompete at Department, Division or 
Army contests, and perhaps even by_these men for the first time in 
their lives, because why? Because all their time and energies have 





Erin Badger. Irish terrier pup, by Dr. J. S. Niven to Mr. Henry 
Young, New York. 

Brahmin—Dolly whelp. Black spaniel, by Dr. J. S. Niven to Mr. 

Thos. Myers, East Saginaw, Mich. 
f Baronne, Burgee and Victor. Revap contest St. Bernards, two 
ES bitches and one dog, by Rev. J. C. Macdona, West Kirby, Eng. 
(through the Neversink Lodge Kennel), bitch Baronne to Mr. Pope, 
Boston, Mass.; bitch Burgee to the Chequasset Kennel, Lancaster, 


to succeed much more quickly at the 200yds. range, overcoming the 
increased distance, the apparent diminution of bullseye and target, 
and, from his training and steadiness, in u fewer shots again make a 
higher average? Instead of being a ‘‘smatterer,” would he not soon 
become an expert, able to put his bullets where he pleased, instead 
of as now once in a while, and, as the result of hard effort, making 80 
r cent.? 
Pinson’ of being a high, impossible average to obtain and maintain, 



















Mass. ; ne ee to Lieut. Ward, Newport. I claim that 80 per cent. at 100yds. is rather a low one with our | been devoted to making successful shots and marksmen on the regu- 
ter Laverack Chief. By Mr. H. C. Waddell (through Neversink Lodge | present 8 inch bullseye and 26-inch center ring. I thinkI can hear | lar ranges, and there being no comparative excellence established, 
Kennels), dog Laverack Chief to Major Platt, Bangnor, North Wales. | many riflemen say that any compecent shot should be able to hit the | and skirmish firing not entering into any classification, qualification 
er Roe whelp. By the Neversink Lodge Kennel to Mr. | bullseye from twice to three times out of five at this distance; but I | or figure of merit, it is viewed with indifference, because it does not 
ch, Newburgh, N. Y. ut the average at 80 per cent because that is the best we can expect | help Captain John Smith’s company to excel and take a high stand 
sh Fairy. Pointer bitch, whelped Jan. 1, 1884 (Sam, Jr.—Quilley), by m the average man in the ranks, some of whom unfortunately are | as compared with that of Captain Tom Jones’s company in the tar- 
Major Lovejoy, Bethel, Me., to Mr. A. S. Hubbard, Thomaston, Conn. | slow of comprehension, awkward in their attempt at anything, and | get reports. 

er Cork. Red Irish setter dog, whelped March 14 (Ned Eicho. A.K.R. | from whom nothing else can be expected. Patience and perseverance | I have been shooting at army target practice off and on since 1879— 
984—Bridget O’More, A.K.R. 964), by Major Lovejoy, Bethel, Me., to | overcome their difficulties so as to teach them to “bunch their shots” | when first Laidley’s system was inaugurated—and I have never seen 
er Mr. A, S, Hubbard, Thomaston, Conn. somewhere on the target, then to get them all into the 4 ring, but | targets D, E, F, G, or either the movable or vanishing targets, and 
Dash. Red Irish setter dog, whelped March 14 (Ned Elcho, A.K.R. | perhaps never succeed in getting them into the bullseye. Better | have never seen skirmish firing except at target B, in competition at 

or 984—Bridget O’More, A.K.R. 964), by Major Lovejoy, Bethel, Me., to | this than any such scattering five as may make a 17 out of 25 and so| Department headquarters. 
Mr. A. P. Stuck, Otsego, Nich, make the required percentage for advancement, to go back to the idley, par. 473 to 487 inclusive, gives the instructions for file, 





volley and skirmish firing, as well as at movable and vanishing tar- 
gets, and an examination of these instructions shows a good system, 
except that only ten rounds annually are required at skirmish 
firing, at distances from 400 to 200yds., showing how little importance 
was attached to this mode of firing by him; and but little more encour- 
agement has been given by the supplemental orders on the subject, 
G. O. 58—A. G. O., 1882, only mentionmg skirmish competitions from 
600 to ds., and that “skirmish competitions will be encouraged 
and should extend to ranges of 800, 900 and 1,000yds.” 

How can men compete who have never been trained at this firing? 
Iwas a competitor last fall, and I never had fired before as a “‘skir- 
misher” in my life. All my time had been spent on the range from 






5 Help. Fawn and white collie dog, whelped June 22, 1883 (chesspics 200-yard range and scatter so badly as to miss the target, and always 
Ayrshire Laddie—Lizzie), by Mr. Jas. Lindsay, Jersey City, N. J., to | bea “‘scatterer,”’ even though the magical 40 per cent. is sometimes 
y Mr. H. Belknap, Sweetwater county, Wyoming Ter. made by confining the scattering to the4ring. With such careful 
, Major. Sable and white collie dog, 6mos. (champion Rex—Jeannie | instruction and average requirements as I have mentioned, the rifle- 
Nettles), by Mr. Jas. Lindsay, Jersey City, N. J., to Mr. G. B. Grinnell, | man should soon become a good shot, off-hand; but when be comes 
New York City. ; to the 300-yard range a new difficulty presents itself, which, to be 
Fido. Black, white and tan collie dog, whelped oa. 15, 1882 | overcome. needs an entire change of method. 
(champion Rex—Beauty), by Mr. Jas. Lindsay, Jersey City, N.J.,to| The 100-yard practice gave him steadiness for off-hand shooting, so 
: Mrs. Barker, Williamsbridge, N. Y. that he soon acquired skill at 200yds., and if allowed to try it, would 
Ivanhoe. Sable and white collie dog, whelped Aug. 4, 1883 (Robin | soon have also acquired off-hand skill at 300yds. When I first went 
Adair—Lark), by Mr. Jas. Lindsay, Jersey City, N. J., to Mr. Thomas | pack to the 300-yard target, although I could make 80 per cent. or 
Willing, Warwick, N. Y. more three times out of five at the 200-yard range, and could, stand- 
















































i 4 PRESENTATIONS. ing, do almost as well at the 300yds., yet I found I had something new | 100 to 600yds., trying to follow the orders, and I had had neither time 
ke See instructions at head of this column. to learn, and that too at 300yds. distance. My off-hand practice had | nor opportunity to practice as a skirmisher. I had even been refused 
Black Spaniel Pups. By Dr. J.S. Niven, London, Ont., to Mr. Ed. | taught me steadiness with my left elbow unsup , and all my | permission to build a long range up to 1,000yas. to exercise the men 

Fisher, Toronto, and Mr. J. F. Kirk, Toronto. deviations were in a vertical direction; hence I had only this devia-| at long-range firing up to this distance, even although Laidley and 
: tion to combat. the orders state that ‘‘marksmen will fire ac targets up to 1,200yds. 

When kn , however, I found, my left elbow being supported, | range,” and I was therefore debarred from any chunce to practice as 

ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN, whether you like to think so or not; and | that all de ion was horizontal; my left hand and arm would | a skiveaisher, as long-range practice for marksmen comes first in 


order and importance in the system and orders. 
Another vital fault in the system and orders is the want of recog. 





if a do not wish to run in debt while disabled, or have your family | swing to right and left in spite of all I could do, and at this distance 
suffer if you die, insure in the Travelers, of Hartford, Uonn,—Adv, | the target was hard to hit, The bullseye appeared very smail, and the 
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FOREST AND STREAM. | * fume 19, 1084, 




















dord d be placed ther being suitable f uch be-| I believe in emulation when properly much 
of the cobeegnen and his carbine. The system an ersare | dence can on weather iz e for m + as asan 5: 

tena on the infantryman with his rifle, and yet my troop of cav- | fore June1. ‘By order” practice begins April 1, and there | but I du not believe in “buncombe.” T ielieve V'shou be requing} gnd cal 
alry, with their carbines, has to compete for excellence in of | was not a single ees ta practice day in the mate, either this | to teach wy pee eel and ey Se ae and dismounteq. failure 
merit with all the infantry companies in the Devartment, and receive por or last, on the days set apart for target practice, and [ have had | but I also I should be given a reasonable method with whieh But 
censure if it does not come up to what is considered a fair degree of | but two so far this month. Perhaps it would be just as well if I did | to do it—and reasonable competion for which to strive. Why can. condits 
excellence, the infantryman with his rifle being the standard. not have any now until the weather has fully settled, for Laidley | not the annual competitions and reports be so arcane, as to recog. a unit 

Now for firing on foot I hardly think there is any rifleman who will | says “‘the firing, however, when fairly Saree will continue on suc: nize me asa ca’ , and my horse as a -trained cay: fail ref 
contend that the same average excellence can be obtained from a | cessive days, and long intervals between the firings will be avoided.” | horse? Why should I compete dismounted with an infantryman wi inh 
gun with a 22inch barrel, 1644 inches between sights, and with 55 | and bad weather makes intervals at times. his n and he not compete with me with mine? Why should] that - 

rains of powder and 405 grains of lead, as from a gun with -inch The 80th of September should make no difference in the practice. | not be placed on a basis of my own, and compete with ca’ en ag mmo 
Carrel, inches between sights, and with 70 grains of powder and | That date or any other can be taken as the time on which to render | ca en—both with carbine and revolver? Has not the time will 
500 grains of lead. At sbort ranges the shorter yon may be held Sm , classify, etc.; but men should be kept on with their indi- | come for cavalry to be encouraged and brought to the state of beyon' 

ce ual 


more steadily by 


higher qualification is set down for the recruits who take their places, | the pistol is eminently a weapon for mounted work, and everything 
and not for those who were discharged and who, perhaps, never will 


fire a shot again in 


















































































some men; but I have used both, and I know that 1 practice from where they may be on that date, striving on- 
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should be made to tend to its legitimate use, and after skill in hand- | 57-1, 86.6; Ebertshauser, 87.4, 87.8; Aigler, 84, 86; Sherk, 78.6, &4; 


Yearick. 82; Webster, 75.2, 82.5; Gera, 84.6, 82; Le 


tances the rifle is to be preferred as the more reliable | ward for something higher and taking advantage of fair day a dismoun' man simply, and acquire skill to compete wi wil 
vce shooting can and aes been made with carbine, but | until winter actually stops it. Even d the winter there are | infantry on foot, when my ee the an — 0 
better with the rifle, ont such will always be the case, for reasons | many fair days when men need not be bundled up, and they should | w ns wi hich Iam provided with all the excellence attainable: ghoote 
well known to every rifleman and not necessary to mention here. be oa to take advantage of them to have to shoot underany | On field of battle has cavalry lost its usefulness, or are there not onde 
The carbine is not recognized by Laidley except by a description. | and al] circumstances under which battles may be fought. Unfor- ilities for its being put to a new use, and with carbine and re. ¥ ‘d th 
It is not recognized in any orders except for mounted practice, and ——— we have not yet that control over wind and weather so as to | volver ree es oe an enemy to haps save a battle? feal oO 
it is excluded from all Department, Division and Army contests, even | preclude the idea of ever being required to fight in rain, cold windor | Iam a mar by our , but fam also a caval: and “go in 
though perhaps it is the only weapon the competitor has ever shot | snow, and if progression was the rule instead of retrogression, we | much more proud of that. us ca’ en therefore have a sys. the “c 
with. Practice on the range even, with the rifle, soon begets a want would soon be able to acquire efficiency under even these disadvan- | tem teaches us efficiency in our legi' te fleld. We will not be Now 
of confidence in the carbine in the cavalryman’s mind that is fatal tageees circumstances instead of always being ‘fair weather shots.’ =< the worse for it when we should find ourselves “‘@ghting on foot,” cbani 
to his success in the field, where he can use —. but his carbine: n the South, where the weather is open the = around, out-door | and we would be what we should be when mounted, instead of th Is th 
and therefore cavalry commanders keep the rifle from the hands of = can be had at all times. They of the South should therefore | mounted “‘mob” we now are. C.D, and te 
their men, knowing that efficiency in the field depends upon their much more efficient than we of the North, where snow flies for at Fort McKinney, Wyo. he do 
knowledge of their own arms, and in a — try to beget con- aa six — in Dt ear. bo A Swe we can rd 7 oe eee Se — ‘ 
in and give knowledge of the carbine alone. ery practice and so keep up efficiency, so as y 
at is ‘weoleas to say thata quod shot er an expert can shoot equally fold again when spring opens, where we left off in the fall. Butany RANGE AND GALLERY. 
well with any weapon, and that therefore the weapon is only a mat- | out-door practice we may be able tocatch should count, and any - HI 
ter of branch of service. A good or an expert shot with a carbine | scores made at any time during the target year from Oct. 1 to Sept. THOMASTON, Conn., June 4.—Yesterday several members of the + { 
has got to learn the rifle if he wishes to succeed well with it, and a | 30, should be accredited to the marksman. In this Department | Empire Rifle Club went to Collinsville to shoot the first of a series of day. ¢ 
good shot with the rifle would have to use and learn the carbine also | such is not now the case, aud we are debarred all credit for scores | matches with the Canton Rod and Gun Club. The terms of the match TA 
to succeed. It is granted that an expert can soon learn any weapon | made between certain dates. were for teams of ten men each, ten shots per man, distance 200yds., peare 
different from his accustomed arm, but he must learn it all the same Again, the system and orders, so far as they affect cavalrymen, are | Massachusetts ring target. Following are the scores: had 
and become accustomed to tne difference of balance, of recoil, of | very defective in the means and methods for exercising the men in n Team. the d 
degree of elevation, etc., before he can hope to succeed. mounted carbine and pistol practice. Laialey does not recognize any | C B Hull..... ..-11 11 10 11 10 12 11 11 12 9~—108 ered | 
Is it not, therefore, unjust to classify and qualify and commare mounted practice at all, and G. O. 57, A.G. O. 1882, is the nucleus | J Laubenstein .12 1112 91011 711 12 10—105 gente 
cavalrymen and infantrymen by the same standard? Is it not folly | about which all the mounted practice centers. BCH 9101211 61211 9 11 12-103 parol 
to expect that cavalrymen who have never shot with a riflecanbe| Much has been written much better thanI can express it. upon | J H Bi -9 910121011 811 9 10— 99 equal 
expected to go to one of the annual contests, take a rifle for the first | mounted practice, and much has been done, particularly in the De- | § J . 91010 9 810 911 10 10— 96 tons 
time in his lite, and try to compete with men who have never shot | partment of California, in this practice; but if competition and re- | J D 1010 8 810 9 8 911 12— 94 cant 
with anything else? Last fall I saw civgusted cavalrymen for just | wards are necessary to produce excellence, as would seem to be the | G J .712 8 8 71110 911 J1— 94 crow 
such reasons; they had to take a new and strange arm,a kind they | case from the methods adopted for dismounted practice, then this | G Ba .%1012 510 510 8 12 11i— 90 tired 
never had shot with before, and in three days’ practice be supposed | mounted practice is unrecognized, and it is only for the love of the | J B Flin’ 1111 8 999 811 4— 88 lete 
not only to learn the new arm, but also the individual peculiarities of | thing and for the sake of proficiency in the field that any success | G F Lewis...............0.05 see 11 8 8 71011 811 7 85—962 Pann 
the particular weapon they had never seen before, and be ready for | whatever has been obtained, as well as its bemg in spite of and not Empire Team. grum 
the three days’ competition. ee because of the modes and methods recognized by orders. GORROON, << acehsnn sod’ <a «.-. 9 911 10 10 11 11 12 10 8—101 cessl 
That cavalrymen bave ranked high on Department, Division and As before stated, G. O. No. 57, A. G. O. 1882, is the basis, and it starts | — Thomas.........:.......cese0e 811 8 8 811 91210 11i~ 96 huge 
Army contests is very true, but they were exceptional shots; and not | out by “taking Laidley’s ‘Rifle Firing’ (second edition) as a guide, so | A § Hubbard.................0++ 710101110 8 611 11 11~— % store 
only that, they had had long practiced with the rifle before they ever | far as applicable to the above named arms,” while, as before stated, | F Carr............csesccecsceeees 812 9 8 61012 910 ll— 9% filled 
entered the competition, and shot with the same rifle they had used | Laidley does not recognize either of these arms—the carbine and EE IIE n.. wcities 84 neton 1211 6 9 9 910 910 8 98 with 
before and knew thoroughly. : pistol. : OF WN... 3c cescecredensuas 11 7 81011 81112 5 9— 92 sto 
From what has been thus far written in this and previous letters it Then follows the method to be followed. The degree of proficiency | G Gilbert.............ce-ccesecece 5 911 7101012 8 10 10— 92 addr 
is perfectly plain that I do not agree with our present system in any | required dismounted with the carbine should have first been attained | — Bennett............ os taeda 8 7 9 912 712 811 8 91 “G 
of the points thus far mentioned, and I will now discuss the perhaps Sand ged cent. at 200, 300 and 500 yards) before any mounted practice is | G@ Lemmon................ esse 6 810 712 7 912 911— 91 thri¢ 
greatest of all faults, namely the “qualification” and “classification.” , and therefore, it will be seen that there will be men in the troop |\G P North..... ......cecseccs.e: 69961099 4 9 9— 80—926 com 
Laidley, par. 522, states what such qualification and classification | who, perhaps, will never practice mounted, for, as stated above, This was the first match the Empire Club ever shot, and no mem- over 
shall be. He says nothing about its being 80 per cent, for either two | the faults of the dismounted system debar a man from the chance to | ber evertook part in a match before. mini 
or three best scores at 200, 300, and 600 yards that makes a man a | practice at the higher ranges until he has first attained skill at the At the weekly shoot, for some unaccountable reason the scores No 
**marksman;”* and my first idea on reading his book was that it was | lower. : were very low. . H. Dunbar won the badge with 95, C. F. Williams pror 
to be 80 per cent. of the “‘maximum os od all the a ae at I — ae, See ee ae "atone te ~~ — scored 92, F. Carr 91, G. P. North 88, G. A. Lemmon 85. achi 
each of the three ranges during the year, and the same for the 66 per | moun ractice, except the firs’ aC of familiarity and dex- 4 ree 
cent. necessary for Det chun ren, and 50 per cent. for third class | terity in the handling of the weapon, whieh can be taught and should | » BOSTON, Fam 5d Set oon = inbonae band to-day = S a 
men. But orders have since defined this to be as it now is, and as | be taught at gallery practice and the 100 yards range? Has my ability | TC S®OO uns Be © tt Oo WO. oe is ui ake ae A oon and 
before stated, no account is taken of the worst shooting. to shoot and make even a perfect score at any range anything what- SCO! ting, but the shooters had good weather conditions. Mr. Cush. ing 
That 80 per cent: isa high average for all the shooting at each of | ever to do with my ability to ride a horse and “snap shoot” with a ee os two scores of 46 in the Creedmoor match, and in the t thor 
the three ranges] very well know, and so have shown; but cannot | carbine from his back? I say no, emphatically no. ge firing dis- ae eh Me Barty bade One thiames fo tans kicuew deasl tn res the! 
something more real than three best scores be taken as the necessary | mounted, as every one knows, who is a ritleman, tends to disqualify a He rei Bs fine 97 Next Saturday there will be a match ao d. in € 
qualification? Cannot we have something that on its face tells the | man from rapid aiming and firing; it makes or tends to makea “poke ti eo B00 f the Massachusetts Ritle ‘Association and the Manch _ kine 
exact truth? Andifa proper system from the 100yd. range up is | shot,” ene who dwells on his aim and hangs onto the bullseye until he Club. by tel h. Following are the best scores to-day: chester pe 
followed, will it be so very hard to classify men on their average even | has just the right pressure on the trigger to © 2ed the bullet to its | Club, by telegraph. Chebtanonr Satan y: Jous 
though it be lower than 80 per cent., as may be shown by experience | mark; just the very qualities a mounted shot does not want for suc- CEBe 545555554447 WH Oler is a 
to be necessary? We have placed the man at 100yd. range and have | cess in his mounted shooting. ates SRA aSOR ee 455544545547 SBS eos Dit 
kept him there until he began to show some evidence of proficiency, | As I take it the very first practice for mounted firing successfully Ho ae "554445545546 BA + 
as a preliminary to his shooting at 200yds. Suppose now, when he | should be to teach horsemanship, with blank ammunition freely used | 4 Cushing -- “555455454646 AJ Lock is t' 
goes back to 200 we give him a certain number of shots as prelimin- | to accustom the horses to the noise, and the men to their seats on a RD. is - 4565455445—46 J E Darmody, mil. ..4443544554—42 dia! 
ary practice at this range, during which he learns the elevation ne- | plunging horse, being careful to repress all careless firing in the air C BEd vara "'5554455445—46 F W Fowle 7» < wh 
cessary, becomes used to the diminished size of the target and bullseye, | or to the ground, as habits difficult to overcome when once con- ee Rest Match > : Int 
etc., and then put him on his record, each shot to count in his annual | firmed. No attemptshould be made to fire at the target until a reason- CER 9 10 10 10 10 10 1010 9 9—97 her 
classification and qualification, will he not try harder with every shot | able steadiness of the horses bas been attained. and reasonable J Halecy Te ea Bek att che 1010 91010 8 910 9 10—95 fre: 
and not throw away a single one for fear it will spoil his average? | proficiency of the men in loading, aiming and firing their pieces R Reed Renee s SOLS SC eer oman Sy Sh 910 71010 910 9 10 10—94 nig 
And if he should make a ‘‘3”’ will he not try harder for a “5,” inorder | from their horses’ backs. Then practice at the target should com- Salem Wilder.......................2.1010 810 9 9 910 9 .9—98 not 
to balance it and ~_— up his average if still kept at 80 —_ cent? mence, not for record at first, but to gradually get both men and J rat is Beishes stray reeitas ene neem ae 9 9 810 9 10 10 10 10 8—98 im) 
The same way he should begin bis preliminary kneeling at 200yds., | horses accustomed to the new exercise, and preferably with reduced Ww Chari Ese e SE OtOSoD OP LEAN? eee Rao 9 8 910 7 10 10 10 10 10-93 0 ' 
keep on firing there until he has become familiar with the new posi- } charges. 5 A tae se ee 8 9 910 91010 9-91 lib 
tion —but not for record in his 200yd. off-hand score—then be given a| The order and instructions teach a point with which I am con- HES § BPE: o> ses Pndenc sr tisernte nes 1010 9 910 7 8 9 9 10-91 an 
certain number of trial shots at 300yds., to there learn his elevation, | strained to emphatically differ. This point is as follows: “The gait S a BN aT pate cote aad 108 9 810 810 810 9—90 the 
etc., before he begins to shoot for record. And this same can be car- | will be the gallop, but at first the fire will be delivered at a halt, the ave Rest kncsneneesiee ar acesneas "898999 9 910 9-89 wo 
ried through all the ranges. trooper pulling up short to deliver it, and then immediately resum- | 4 J LOOK...-.--++--+++++ seeeeeeeee eres & art 
Then why should a man go back to 100yds. October 1 and begin | ing the gallop.’’ The italics are mine and mark the point. GARDNER. Mass., June 5.—At the regular meet of the Gardner hit 
again? If hehas been properly grounded here, as he should have Now it may be and doubtless is a fact that horses should be trained | RifleClub at Hackmatack Range yesterday only a half dozen of the fal 
been before he ever fired a shot anywhere else, he needs no more | to stop quickly for any pee but I will leave it to any horseman | members found the target. The American decimal was used, distance ‘ 
practice there, and he should progress onward on October 1 from | if this is the way to teach them a new exercise when the object is as | 200yds., shooting off-hand, with a possible 100. The following is the Ww 
where he found himself September 30. True itis that some date is | expressed by the rest of the paragraph of the order: ** will be | score: Ge 
needed as ending the year and to make reports, classifications, etc., | continued until t}e men are sufficiently advanced to fire while the | G F Ellsworth . --10 9 910 61010 8 9 9—90 m: 
but because a man has failed to make his qualification good by mid- | horse is moving at that gait’’ (the gallop). IM Dodge.. 9999%8 910 7 7—8 tle 
night September 30, is he to go back ano lose it all on October1? Is| The horseman willsee that the horse's training is lost sight of. Thisis | A Mathews.. 10 9 810 7 7 9 9 6 9-84 an 
he any the less a marksman because he failed to get in his last score | a new exercise to him as well as the men. He may have become used | W C Lovelan 9 5 910 8 31010 7 10-81 ro! 
on time, but would have gotten it in on October 1if he had had the ; to the noise by the preliminary practice with blank ammunition, but | G C Goodale -9 9 6 810 910 210 6—74 
— to ne ane True, ; e —— be 7. _ a yong = + he ere tg ae Fostean = ee, for oS ewe: blank BE NS xn k coce <0 oes sins sicieessoosn’ 67895697 4 66 do 
that year on the reports, for the reports bar him out, being made | cartridge firing has no ut from men e. in columno ®. ais foll w 3 n 
from what was the fact September BO: but could his credit not be | files, on the skirmish line, etc., while exercising at the regular com- = — See, PET be a ante ae tee = y 
carried over to the next year, and he be given the benefit of it so as | pany, or platoon, or skirmish drill; the horse, therefore, sees a new Soby ds., no wind and bright light. : be 
not to have to go back and begin over? So that if he does not come | opject, a big white target, which of itself is hard enough to ride him | + Perry........ 545545444545 AF Ward........... 558344444440 M 
in on this year he can on next, and his certificate would show the | at until he is familiar with it, he has every inclination to stop, and by | Geo Shattuck ......4844544444—40 A F Warner......... 4458444485— 40 80 
fact that he was from Oct. 1, 1882, to Oct. 1, 1884, making his record, | the order he is taught to stop, so that he soon falls into the habit of | 7 a Ahistrom...... 444444444440 RH Burns....... .. 5544444440—38 sh 
or whatever two or three or four years he qualified in. halting from the op as he sees the man raise his piece to fire. SEWARK, N. J.—The shoot featival of the Ni k Sh Ba 
It is this continual going back which bars out so much necessary | The object being to fire while the horse is in motion, my method | , NE i. e . - ing Sontivel — 2 Z neal ree 7 
practice. We “travel around in a pint pot” during the entire enlist- | (and 1 claim no originality for it, for it is the method practically of Society OPO oe a Jon at the — et rested nu ai 
ment of the man and never give him a chance to progress. We keep | the cowboy or Indian brought down to practice for the men) wouid | four days. a tet of Donor ee tain ¥ societies 0 
on trying to perfect what should of itself have shown perfection, | be to place several targets on a line, one behind the other, and with | that had con Th eal — wnat <ayel ° _ a oe = a 
instead of going on to better and higher styles of shooting to obtain | sufficient distance between for the man to be able to rel ad after | 224 one Td os Lp Pi ie te the a a $150 i teh in 
perfection there as well. firing at the first. before he reaches the firing point for the second, | $100 — - yr dine unecabes on dale aa ae beat this ol 
My idea is that once a proper marksman always a marksman, and | and so on, and then to move the men out individually or in columns | tributed — 5 tek ve: $8, best t ™ Y tekete. t ts tee oan a 
then pass that man on to the longer ranges, or to more difficult feats | of files and teach men and horses at the same time to keep up their | tickets: $2, _ eS qn - ss t "4 — a 
of marksmanship at movable and Vanishing targets, as a skirmisher, | gait and to fire at each successive target as the firing point for each | target ee ans “f ich $ $450 w dix ided~ f , = ‘ tht > y 
etc., believing that there is no fear that his short-range work will | is reached. Both men and horses would soon thereby learn and both | day was t fe Sa ye, ae con thr, bullse: 4 nd pal “ : A ree 
ever fall off; for there will be days when the wind, light weather, or | would soon acquire steadiness and proficiency, and the horses would | bullseyes, for the secon ee bullseyes, and for the third best, 
what not, will preclude him from long-range or difficult practice, | learn no habit of halting as they saw either the target or the man | #2450 on. r 
and he can thea devote himself to short-range work to ‘keep his | raising his piece to fire. The horse would only learn to goahead | FITCHBURG, Mass., June 4.—The following . gretieneen were the p 
hand in.” under control, and after he had learned steadiness in this hé could | successful competitors for the six prizes offered by C. W. Parsons, a 
Neither does our system recognize the fact that the personelle of | then be taught to halt in order to be perfectly trained for the excep- | to be shot for in his rifle gallery, for the month of May. Target, I 
our army is constantly changing. Fresh blood is coming in continu- | tional case of a shot to be fired trom a halt. 200yds . reduced to 20yds., 40 shots, possible 400: Prof. C, J. Becker t 
ally. There are constantly new men to instruct and take through pre- The trouble is, in all the orders and instructions, that our men and | 397, C. C. Cutler 396, H. C. Kendall 391, W. P. Churchill 378, C. L. t 
liminary training, and time should be given to them, leaving the | horses are supposed to be trained, and that only the necessary skill | Jael 271, E. J. Whitney 369. . t 
oljer and experienced shots to go on with their work which they have | of the men is to be sought for in firing under new conditions. Unfor-| LOOMING GROVE PARK.—Match shot on Decoration Day for t 
learned, and for wnich they have received instruction. More atten- | tunately, however, our men are much more accustomed to the pick rize medal: k 
tion could then be given to teaching the new men, to bring them up | and shovel, and familiar with their use, than they are to their seatsin | Nason aie aah 8 48448-18 Smith................. 2 00083— 6 8 
to the same efficiency as the old, and more rapid advancement made | the saddle and to riding and training their horses. The horses, too, Highs. <....0i.30-54 0 22820— 9 Dillingham............ 2 000 1 
from not having needless work to go over. are badly trained, or not trained at all, from the infrequency with | Van Gelder............ 2 2308311 Vyse........... THINS 23495—16 : 
The recent orders raising the qualifications on which to qualify | which they are ridden, and they need as much training asthe men. | Wielder................ 0 00002— 2 Hodgunen Seki pro $ 2424416 I 
marksmen, ete., are, to my mind, not in the proper spirit. Increased With the pistol, dismounted practice is only first needed to uire | Baldwin... ........... 0 003382— 9 McCord............ """4 03201— 7 f 
efficiency means the retainirg of the same men who acquired pro- | dexterity in its use and handling. Drills in pistol manual should be | Dennis........ |... S M810 WOW: gsi osecc "0 2423213 4 
ficiency under the old qualifications. How many men are there left | as much a part of pistol practice as ‘aiming and pointing drill” are aes —Gall Shite 67ft.: * in } 
who entered it five eats 28°, and who ae year helped swell the rts of dismounted carbine or site firing, and thereby quickness in a aed So nor uae &; range, 6 } Hin. bo seye, Yin. 
. > > e 
list of marksmen? ny, if not the most, of them are gone, and a | loading, in cocking, in aiming and in firing properly can be taught. But oncninge t bog s ril and May: B Toate ete, 605, 86 86.7; Wolle in a 


As it affects officers it is all right, for they are in the army for life, | clusively 
and constant increase in efficiency should be demanded, If I made | horsebacx can be reasonably expected to shoot well when on foot, as 


the army. ling hi laced awkwardness then mounted practice should be ex- 8, wis, 81.6, 84; 
y Jusively fcllowed. for he who can successfully snap-shoot from | Mayne, 78.5, 80; Headings, 87, 79.8; Higgins, 82. Thoraloe, 72.8—H. E. 





myself a marksman last year on two best scores, it is to be expected | he may be called 7 to do in exceptional cases. THE TRAP. 

= this — — — roe one . — — on four, - — — 1 — — : . a poe geng pees. that our om 

and so on; but then I do noi expect my arge until I resign, and | and orders need overhauling? Is it not p that, even so far as a : 

I am not in the same category as the man who is in for five years | affects infantry, who have only one weapon, a better system can be| Corr ts who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 


only. 
if the qualification had been raised for all those men who have yet | practice—carbine and pistol, both mounted and dismounted—some- 
one year to serve, and who had previously qualified as marksmen, | thing more rational is required? I have to have four target practices 
rhaps there would have been some utility in the order; but as it is, | a week to the infantryman’s two a week—two dismounted for carbine 
it only increases and extends theerrors of the present system, with | and two ditto for pistol. When the men become well enough trained 
but very little benefit to the service. It would have been better, to | at dismounted practice I will have to have two more to give the 
my mind, to have raised the qualification by including efficiency at | mounted practice ——— and yet keep up the dismounted practice 
skirmishers’, movable and vanishing targets. and so have inaugurated | to make marksmen figure 
the progressive system so badly needed. merit” in competition annual reports, as well as to teach the skill 
Another point is that no allowance is made for the various climates | now neo y order to be required before a man can practice 
in which our army is scattered. By a positive order the practice at | mounted. 
this post was arbitrarily stopped last fall long before bad weather | up and stand well in annual reports and yet ac juire the necessary 
set in and when there were yet many weeks of fine outdoor weather | proficiency for my legitimate work as a mounted man. Understand 


to be expected. Al 


quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


A CLAY-PIGEON PUZZLE. 


a Te when the clearing of the smoke shows to the dis- 
appointed hunter the frightened bird unhurt, only hastened in 
her flight, he is conscious of a degree of surprise mixed with his dis- 
appointment. He has felt sure that he was cool and held where he 
wanted to, and the result should have been an addition to his bag 
and the satisfaction arising from a thoughtful, successful shot. 
Anxious to find the fault or occasion of the miss, I think generally 
it is forced upon him that his judgment was in error. If really he 
thought be was right and if ny was cool enough to do as he 
thought was right, it is clear that in the judgment was the trouble. 
There is great chance here for many a failure, and I think that a 


devised, and when cavalry is considered with their.four styles of 





rst and second class men and a high ** of 
That will be six target practices a week to keep my end 


1 this fine weather, which lasted for nearly six | I am not complaining as to the amount of work, for that is what I am 


weeks after the cessation of practice under the order, was so much | paid for and what I take delight in, for I would rather drill than not | certain natural gift, an intuitive knowledge of, or conception of, suc- 
time lost on the ranges. Men who were just ready to complete their | if I only could = the men to drill; but is it any wonder that some of | cesstul conditions is what places many an one easily first among his 


— by successful shooting at longer ranges were arbitrarily | it is slighted an 


overlooked when it is understood that it is like ‘‘pull- | circle of sportsmen acquaintance. 
e 


lebarred from so doing, and the time has been irretrievably lost. jug eye teeth” to get the men for the work? Is it any r that| Anerror in placing distance of your game, the direction and 
Discretion should be allowe.| in this very matter in order to enable | that which 
those who know the climate they are stationec in to be t 


ich is zed by a iron order is what es the Eroctieuce doves wey nt to count g miss even before fire. 
ttention? Isit that that is no com- elope weueseed ‘ youn who 
advantage of. Our spring at this post is very iate, Sad oe Penn aetitioe x reward is ueploctaa 1 for that in bon eee ne have everything to | i pradually become ebosmaplianed Nimrods 
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and can of their long and wonderful shots instead of having only 
feat 1 confess i ain someuhel o pr when many of these 


such sport). And yet good shots as well as poor ones 

wil i and agaia chances which are all’in favor of the 
shooter, which at times ser pare ne eee in making 

In other words, I am surprised that are not more 

shooters, whose tinually high and nestly ‘ect. I 
wonder at Hae? 3 do.nnt Co baler; 1 ate acsnaed ot may Sites 
e! good ; good 

and , we are enth regular in our an 


RECEPTION OF THE EXETER TEAM. 


HE citizens of Exeter, N. H., turned out to. give the victorious 
T team a fitting reception on their arrival from Chicago, Mon- 
day. June 2. The Exeter News-Letter describes it as follows: 

“At 8 o'clock the band, accompanied by a large number of torch 
pearers, marched to the armory, where the members of Company D 
had assembled, and the procession was formed. They marched to 
the depot. where the team found on their arrival a large crowd gath- 
ered to welcome them home. Each member of the team was pre- 
sented with a handsome bouquet, and they were placed in an open 
paronche drawn by four horses, and escorted in triumph to the 
square. The road was thronged with poeple. and their congratula- 
tions of the team were enlivened with the firing of crackers and 
eannon. The band played well, the soldier lads looked finely, the 
crowd was enthusiastic and the victorious marksmen were proud, 
tired and happy. Mr. Getchell can congratulate himself on the com- 

lete success of the affair, for not a single suggestion of addition or 
chunge in the programme could be thought of by themost confirmed 
grumbler that would not have marred the reception. When the pro- 
cession reached the square in front of the Town Hall, they found a 
huge bonfire kindled, Mr. Hervey’s house and G. Weston Leavitt's 
store were decorated with lanterns and the windows of the house 
filed with admiring spectators. The sidewalks were quickly filled 
with the crowd, and after the carriage containing the team had 
stopped in front of the Town Hall, Hon. John D. Lyman made the 
address of welcome, as follows: 

“GENTLEMEN OF THE EXETER SPORTSMEN’S CLUB: Welcome, 
thrice welcome home! The military and citizens, yea, and the ladies 
come forth to bid you welcome as victors and to rejoice with you 
over the blushing honors and triumphs won, while torches and illu- 
minations fittingly light up these scences of our congratulations. 
No emotion is more natural to generous souls than that which 
prompts them to welcome home the victors of heroic or artistic 
achievements, We come out to-night to welcome the victors, as the 
Greeks and Romens and every hoble people of antiquity were wont 
todo. If the Greeks. the most cultured of all the ancient nations, 
and trom off whose alturs American civilization is now daily pluck- 
ing live coals to ald to the brilliancy of its own enlightenment, 
thought it not unworthy to compute their time from tras marked by 
their sports and Olympian games, we may well heed their example 
in duly developing the wondertul physical powers with which a 
kind Heavenly Father has endowed us. Greece is scarcely better 
remembered for her Socrates and Demosthenes than for the marvel- 
lous skill of-her citizens with bowand javelin. The chisel of Phidias 
is us immertal as the pen otf Homer, and in sacred story the sling of 
David as the sayings of Solomon. 

“Gentlemen. the art of shooting is the art of national defence. 1t 
is the art practiced so well by the heroes of the vid French and In- 
dian wars, some of whose headstones are hid from view very near 
where we now stund; and again so well by Gen. Folsom and Light 
Infantry Poor and their comrades in the Revolution and the later 
heroes of 1812; and never better than by those whose graves bear 
fresh decorations and the veterans who are here to welcome yoy. to- 
night. Long, long may they live to enjoy the land they saved! Were 
not the barrier between those departe«t heroes of old and the living 
impassable, they might be here to-night to greet those who practice 
so well the art of shooting, by which they maintained the national 
liberty. As the law of Jehovah came forth from amid the thunder 
and lightving of Sinai, so liberty had her birth, and is maintained by 
the thunder and lightning of men who shoot. So far in this bloody 
world. shooting has seemed to be oneot the fundamentally necessary 
arts, and the sume steadiness of nerve wnd accuracy of sight that 
hits the glass balls in your contests wiil cause the nation’s foes to 
full at our country’s call. 

**Do good to those who hurt you,’ say you, my good friend Chase. 
Well, no m+n on earth ever tortured me worse than you have, Dr. 
Gerrish. Now I apply the good pastor’s rule and say most earnestly, 
may your joy over this triumph of the skill of yourself and gentle- 
tlemen of the élub be as inten-e and far more lasting than was my 
anguish when you applied your remorseiess steel to my strongly- 
rooted! molars. Language can wish no greater. 

“You, my friend Stark, won the diamond badge. Well, you could 
do no less and keep up the reputation of that Stark who taught the 
Indians of our wilds and the red coats at Bunker Hill, and both at 
Bennington, of his shooting qualities. You, Taylor, may proudly 
beur the name of him before whose shooting qualities the hosts ot 
Mexico fled in despair. Cooper and Jenkins are worthy of such as- 
sociates, At Concord bridge, a century since, a few patriots fired 
shots that were heard around the world as quickly as horses and 
sails could speed, hut Jove flashed your victory over continents and 
under oceans in the twinkling of an eye. In presence of this vast 
audience, standing close by the historic spot whsre the first govern- 
ment upon the American continent in indepen:lence of the mother 
country was instituted. facing the venerable building where Wash- 
ington was entertained, near by the resting place of heroes of the 
old and recent times, and in the presence of veterans from battles 
as nobly fouzht as any in the annals of time, we pray that your suc- 
cess. gentlemen, in all noble enterprises may be as great as that of 
your shooting at Chicago. 4 

“Dr. Charles H. Gerrish responded on the part of the club: 

“1 thank you for the kind reception you have accorded us on otr 
return from Vhicago, and can assure you this welcome is for us the 
proudest feature of our trip. We left here a week ago last Saturday, 
as you all know, to represent the Exeter Sportsmen’s Club at the 
Lizowsky Olay-Pigeon Match at Chicago. At Worcester we met 
the club from that city and continued in their company until we left 
them at Worcester on our return. And let me pause here to pay 
these gentlemen a well-deserved tribute for the large part they con- 
tributed toward making our visit and our journey pleasant. Their 
kindly wishes for our success and their cordial congratulations when 
suecess was achieved will long be remembered by each ot us, side 
by side with this flattering reception you have accorded us. We ar- 
rived safely in Chicago. and put up at the Palmer House, where 
many of the clubs mate their headquarters. Tuesday the wind blew 
a gale, so it was decided te poe the shoot until the next day. 
Wednesday mo:ning when I arose I raised the curtain and saw a 
pennant standing out straight from its staff with the force of the 
wind. I turned to my room mates—I may remark there were three 
of us in the room—and said, ‘Boys, it blows like the devil. Our 
chances are good.’ We shot and scored thirty-five. It was nota 
large score—it was a very poor score not one of the teams who 
were present would have accepted. They would rather have shot, 
Yet when the thirteenth team finished, thirty-five led the list. The 
next morning when 1 arose I looked out ot the window and saw that 
same pennant standing out as flat as a pancake. ‘Boys,’ said I, ‘it is 
blowing hard. We havea good chance.’ Weshot and scored thirty- 
three, It was not a greatscore. No team present would have ac- 
cepted it, yet it was enough. The team has taken in prizes over 
$1.400 in the tournament, including the grand prize of $750 and the 
diamond badge awarded to the best individual score, vaiued at $250. 
I thank you in the name of the team for your welcome home, and 
hope that in tuture your welcome will be juat as cordial whether we 
come us victors or vanquished. 

“At the conclusion of the doctor’s speech, he asked Mr. Stark to 
arise and let the people see the diamond badge won by him at the 
tournament. He at once arose, amid the cheers ot the large assem- 
blage. and the badge, which was fastened to the white satin ribbon 
by which Mr. Stark — admittance to the field, was plainly seen 
attached to the lapel of his coat. The badge is of fine gold witha 
large diamond in the center, surrounded by a laurel wreath finished 
incolors, On the top is a pigeon with extended wings, also finished 
in color. 1¢ was made for the Ligowsky Ulay-Pigeon Co. On the re- 
verse side is the inscription : 

DONATED BY THE 
LigowskyY CLAY-PIGEos Co., OF CINCINNATI, O., 
TO ARK, 


vibe sooner Cxus, 
ist Int. OP. Towne. Memo Coaeaee, so tas, 1884, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


“At the close of the tournament it was at the option of Mr. Stark 
to tuke the badge or $250 in cash. He took the badge. 

The barouche containing the team was then escorted to the store 
of Mr. Getchell where they ited, gnd the crowd slowly dispersed. 
At 10:80 the Sportsmen's Club entertained the “team” and a few 
friends at Hervey’s. where a sumptuous repast was served, and an 
hour was agreeably spent in beating pleasant reminiscences of the 
Chicago tournament. et was expressed by all present that Mr. 
Hervey could not entertain a Sp nen at this time, so that the 
club could have made tbe invitations more general. 

The club was organized several years ago to shoot at glass balls, 
which took the place of live pigeons owing to a feeling in the com- 
munity that the birds suffered during the sport. Before the organiza- 
tion of the club, there was an “annual pigeon shoot” that took place 
on one or more May days, and the last one was so siccessful that it 
was decided to organize a glass ball club for practice. A ground was 
secured through the kindness of the late Mr. B. L. Merrill, on one of 
his pastures near Little River, and the same sport was indulged in 
with more zeal than success. Messrs. Cooper, Taylor and Gerrish 
were among the early members and have continued their interest in 
the club ever since, The substitution of glass balls thrown from a 
oe oe Siete took every objection from the sport and the club 


After a year or two grounds were secured on the Kensington road, 
and afterward they removed to the rear of the jail where permanent 
quarters were established, and the roll of membership increased very 
rapidly. A club room was secured on Water stieet where members 
could meet and transact business or talk over the incidents of the 
sport. This was, however soon abandoned, and the bouse on their 
pase became their headquarters. About this time the club began 

feel strong enough to meet other oragnizations. One of tite 
strongest a} in this vicinity was the Powow club, of 
Amesbury, Mass., and with them they tried couclusions several 
times, but were always overmatched. A short time ago a regular 
summer shoot was decided upon, and the first proved such a success 
that they have been kept up regularly. ‘lhe home team has im- 
proved so steady that they have always held their own against all 
comers, and the interest of the annual shoot has given an impetus to 
the interest in the club that has carried it through the year. The 
club was never in better condition than at present, and the skill of its 
crack team won the respect of all with whom it has come in contact.’ 


MAINE.—Topsham, June 9.—The third match for the Ligowsky 
medal between the Riversides and Bethels, was shot on Tuesday, 
June 3, at the Fair Grounds in Topsham, resulting in favor of the 
Riversides, the following scores being made, uuder the conditions 
governing the medal, Bethels challenging: 


Bethels. 







Wormwell... ~-- 1111011010 10 11 01 10 11—14 
Young . . 2111001111 11 00 11 01 00—1114 
Clark -». 1011110110 01 11 10 01 10—13 
Powers.. «+. 1111100111 10 10 10 01 00—12 
EN ca deadukeddcutccteccewrae 1111111221 10 10 11 10 01—15-65% 
‘ Riversides. 
MRM cave. cdousskavadseees 1111201111 11 10 11 01 00—14% 
ie cacsséccaacdwdadedic 1112111111 10 11 11 01 10-16% 
cucocancndcdiecdvevecneds 0121111211 01 10 10 11 01-14 
IN cog cog cccbucoewae we 1122111111 11 11 11 10 11—18 
aorkevadeudessavedsacnecced 0100111111 10 01 11 10 01—138—76 
og GROVE PARK.—Decoration Day matches. at clay 
eons: 
asta cedadats 111000010w DR 56 osaccsnuwe 1111111111—10 
POR gc ccescccccaccs 001100000 w Van Gelder........ 0001100000 — 2 
a ddced cncencace’ 0001000 w = Baldwin...... ...... 1110100011— 6 
ES Scnanu teen seas 0110111101—7 Smith.............. 0010000110— 3 
ic iceescedsncd 0111110111-8 Hodgman. ........ 00100 Ww 
Rd is dcgventecwad 0000000 w i ODillingham......... 01001001!0 - 4 
is cekse min Gs 01010000 wSs«WWrysse........ 2.2.0.5. 1000100110— 4 
SR ca ccrdvesdsecude 011101000w + Dennis.............. 01000 «ow 
WM axeniedd ccccss 0110011100—5 


KORTRIGHT SPORTING CLUB.—Kortright, N. ¥.—May shoot. 
Conditions: Standard traps, 18yds. rise: 
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WELLINGTON, Mass., June 7.—The sultry air of the city and the 
incitement of the medal match tended to augment the number of 
shootists of the Malden Gun Club at the Wellington range to-day. 
The various events resulted as follows: 

First event, badge match—Buffum, Nicholas and Sanborn, fifteen 
each, taking first, second and third respectively. 

Second event, five birds—Rfrown first, Lewis second. Hopkins third. 

Third event, five ee first, Scott and Snow divided second, 
Brown and Nichols divided third. 

Fourth event, seven birds— Hopkins first, Adams second, Pratt and 
Nichols divided third, Warren fourth. 

Fifth event, five balls—Dickey first. Saunders and Brown divided 
second, Hopkins third, Nichols fourth. 

Sixth event, five birds—Dickey first, Short second, Hopkins and 
Warren divided third, Nichols fourth. 

Seventh event, three pairs birds—Hopkins and Saunders divided 
first, Brown and Scott divided second, Nichols third, Pratt and Snow 
divided fourth. 

Eight event, five balls—Dickey and Hopkins divided first, Warren 
and Shattuck divided second, Pratt and Lewis divided third, Scott 
and Short divided fourth. 

Ninth event, seven birds—Dickey first, Scott and Snow second, 
Hopkins third, Warren and Lewis divided fourth, 

enth event, five birds - Soow first, Short and Brown divided sec- 
ond, Shattuck, Hopkins and Warren divided third. 

— event, five birds—Dickey and Snow divided first, Adams 
second. 


BOSTON, June 4.—To-day was shotgun day at Walnut Hill, and 
notwithstanding the—for this season—unusually warm weather, the 
attendance was fair, and the day was much enjoyed by the admirers 
of the sport. Ali day long, with the exception of about half an hour 
at noonday, was spent discussing the merits of festive and nutritious 
baked beans and ample accompaniments provided by caterer Ken- 
dall, a vigorous and well-executed attack was kept up on the harm- 
less, featherless birds, and many were the innocents that, by the 
well-directed shots of the “skillful” marksmen present, were brought 
to ground in a sadly disabled condition, never so repeat their 
rapid and delusive flight. The interest in Wednesday’s shoot was 
egely eabensed by the presence of several shots of celebrity from 
neighboring clubs. One pleasing feature of the Walnut Hill qhotqun 
meets is the marked fellowship that always exists among the 
an of this popular and cheerful place of resort, for lovers of 
both the smooth and grooved barrels. Possibly the good nature and 
cheerfulness so abundant there, is largely owing to the influence ex- 
erted by the distinctive Boston diet,so freely and frequently in- 
dulged in by the patrons of the place. The “spring meeting” of the 
Rifle Association, which closed on Saturday the 31st ult., the details 
of which you doubtless have received long ere this,was in all respects 
successful. The attendance, although not as large as on some pre- 
vious years, was fair, the financial results satisfactory, and thescores 
of the riflemen well up to the standard of former days. I think you 
are correct when you say, ““You Boston pogee appear to keep up 
the rifle practice better any other club.” 

The record to-day stood: 

First event, five clay birds—De Rochmont and Evans divided first, 
Hart and Cutting divided second, Nichols, third. 

Second event, five clay birds—De Rochmont first, Snow and Hart 
divided second, Nichols and Adams divided third. 

Third event, five birds, five traps—De Rochmont and Hart divided 
first, Evaus second, Nichols t a 

Fourth event, five clay birds—Rowell first, Hart second, Snow and 
Cutting divided third, De Rochmont fourth. 

Fifth event, five glass balils—Evans first, Snow and Rowell divided 
second, De Rochmont third. 

Sixth event, five clay birds—Rowell and Snow divided first, De 
Rochmont second, Belcher third, Cutting fourth. 

event, five glass balls—De Rochmont and Snow divided 
first, Evans and Nichols divided second, Adams third. 

Eighth event, five aon a traps—Nichols and Hart divided first, 
Adams and Russel di second, DeRochmont and Stanton divided 
third, Evans fourth. ; 

Ninth event, five ee ele nt, Evans and Law divided 
first, Snow second, er third. . 

N 


. Tenth event, three pairs birds« Evans and Hart divided first, Snow 


“Eieweuth vent, Ge clay bude—Hiart and Sabw divided. irs, 
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DeRochmont and Cutting divided second, Nichols third, Evans and 
Law divided fourth. 

Twelfth event, five glass balls—Law first, Snow and Rowell divided 
second, Evans third. a 

Thirteenth event, three pair birds—Law first, Spow second, Nichols 
and Howe divided third, Hart and Rowell divided fourth. 

Fourteenth event, five clay-birds—Law and Hart divided first, 
Rowell second, Stanton third, Thompson fourth. 

Fifteenth event, five clay birds—Law first, Adams and Rowell di- 
vided second, Stanton and Goodnow divided third, Nichols and Hart 
divided fourth. 

Sixteenth event, three pair glass balls—Nichols first, Rowell and 
Evans divided second, Law third. 

Seventeenth event, five clay birds—Snow and Stanton divided first, 
De Rochmont and Hart divided second, Evans third, Nichols an 
Rowell divided fourth. 

hteenth eveut, five birds, five traps—Law first, Hart and Stanton 
divided second, Goodnow third, Nichols fourth. 

Nineteenth event, five glass balls—Law first, De Rochmont and 
Snow divided second. 

Twentieth event, five clay birds—Hart first, Law and Stanton 
divided second, Russell third. 


SACRAMENTO, Cal., May 25.—The Pacific Sportsmen’s Club held 
its monthly shoot at Agricultural Park to-day, ata lot of fast-flying 
birds, the following scores being made; first four at 26yds., rest at 
oe: Routier 10, Graves 3, Nesbitt 7, Pedler 8, Bronner 7, Vaughan 
8, King 8, Swanwell 6, Chapman 8, Davies 7. Routier won the first 
mente and in the shoot-off of those killing 8 Pedler won the second 
medal. 

The supply of live birds having been exhausted, there followed 
some 7 — shooting, with the following result at twelve birds: 
Chapman 6, Kunz 7. Pedler 9. Tebbets 7, Hopper 6, King 10, Routier 9, 
Nesbitt 7, Davies 6, Flohr 8, Morell 4. 

Another match followed, as follows, also at twelve birds: Tebbets 
5, Chapman 7, Flobr 6, Pedler 6, Kunz 8, Ring 7, Routier 5, Bronner 
6, Davies 6, Nesbitt 7. 


EXETER, N. H., June 12.—The Exeter Sportsmen’s Club will give 
a tournament on their grounds to-day that promises all who attend a 
grand, good time. The programme is: Sweepstakes at singles, en- 
trance $1; sweepstakes at doubles, entrance $1; team match, three 
men, entrance $5. All at clay-pigeons, from five traps, constantly 
filled and changed. Sweepstakes at doubles, entrance $1, at clay- 
igeons, from two fixed traps; sweepstakes at glass balls, entrance 
cents, from single and double traps continuously throughout the 
day. Ties will be shut off under the same conditions as the matches 
in which they occur. Ties of two divide, except by consent. Class 
shooting, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. No postponement. 


WINCHENDON, Mass., June 5.—The Winchendon Gun Club have 
voted to purchase a Holden glass ball trap. At the regular meet 
yesterday, clay pigeons, score was as follows: 

Div gcscecxes 1111111101—-9 PS Davis........... 1110010101—6 
F F Hopgood......... 1111110110—8 GS Loud.. . -1110101000-5 
James Sutherland...1101110111-8 F E Mann.. - 00100111015 


MENOMONEE, Wis., June 6.—The following is a score of a practice 
shoot of a few members of the Menomonee Gun Club. The low score 
is owing to the fact that a perfect gale of wind was blowing at the 
time, making it almost impossible for the shooters to stand up at the 
score, to say nothing of doing good execution. 

First shoot, fifteen clay-pigeons each, l5yds. rise, fourth notch, use 
of one barrel: Wm. Wilson 13, E. F. True 13, R. J. Flint 10, ©. J. Sea- 
mans 10, G. R. Brewer 10,S.'J. Bailey 10, J. R. Matthews 9, G. H. 
Seely 8, L. J. Hausen 5. 

Second shoot, 10 glass balls, 18yds. rise, rotary trap, use of one 
barrel: L. J. Seamans 8, Wm. Wilson 7, E. F. True 7, G. R. Brewer 6, 
. J. aa 5,8. J. Bailey 5,G. H. Seely 3, J. R. Matthews 3, L. J. 

ausen 3. 









Canoeing. 


ee 


CanoEIsts are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises, 
club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu- 
nications of interest. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to Foresv anp 
Srream their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc , of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interes’ in canoeing are 
requested to forward to FoREST AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps, and information concerning their local waters, 
oe ’ descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
0 the spurt. 


FIXTURES. 


June 14.—Knickerbocker C. C., Spring Races, 152d St., N. R. 
June 14 to 16.—Merrimack River Meet. 

June 19.—Rochester C. C., Summer Regatta, Irondequoit Bay. 
June 21.—New York C. C., Spring Races, Staten Island. 

July 9to 15.—Chicago C. C., Annual Cruise. 

July 14.—Allegheny C. C., Cruise at Conneaut Lake. 

July 19 —Chicago C. O., First Annual Regatta. 

July 24 to 26.—Lake George Meet, Lorna Island. 

Aug. 1to 15.—A. C. A. Meet, Grindstone Island. 


HARVARD CANOE CLUB. 





OMMODORE, Theodore Dunham; Vice-Commodore, Philip L. Liv- 

ingston; Secretary and Treasurer, Arthur (., Webster. n- 

ized Ane. 1884, Burgee 10X15, crimson ground, gold ring and shield, 
black letter H. 


A NEW BOATING CLUB. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
After writing many articles on the subject and talking of its advan- 
tages, a boat club has come into existence in Nashville. The practi- 
pioneer of the movement was Capt. Fred Wright, an Englishman 
Ry, birth but for mapy years a prominent cotton buyer in this oy. 
rue to his national fondness for outdoor sports, he was not long 
the city before he had himseif of a new boat and enjoyed 
the healthful exercise of a row on the beautiful Cumberland. The 
temptation to follow suit was strong enough to induce others to order 
boats, until the number reached a sufficiency to organize a club. 

The name has not _ been decided upon, though with such names 
as those of T. R. urman ( alten James Bowron, H. B. Buck- 
ner, Jr., L. R. Campbell, J. D. B. De Bow, A. J. Dyas, Van Dronillard, 
Norman Reikman, Percy Kinnard and at least twenty more of the 
most reliable young gentlemen of the city, the club’s future is an 
assured success. 

As yet the class of boats and canoes owned by the members are of 
a@ composite kind, and not for racing purposes, though it is the inten- 
tion of the members to secure at once shells for two, four and six 
oars, build boat houses, and at once establish a first-class club. 

During the summer montbs the waters of the Cumberland are as 
clear as those of a spring branch, the current is almost imperceptible, 


and the scenery through which it flows is equal to that of « diminu- 


tive Switzerland. I cannot imagine a stream better suited to canoe 
excursions than it is. It aboundsin game fish, and all along its 
wooded banks, deer, rabbits. hares and doves can still be found in 


abundance. I sincerely hope the club will prove a success, and 
know of no better source for its members to 
by studying the yachting and canoeing columns of the Forsst 7 


STReam. 
‘NasHvias, Teun. 


gain aquatic lore than 
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AN IMPROVED LATEEN SAIL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been reading your articles on amateur canoe building in 
FOREST AND STREAM with considerable interest and a great deal of 
pleasure. I have been patiently waiting for the article on sails, to 
see what would be offered. For the past three years I have been 
experimenting with the different styles of sails, endeavoring to find 
which sail was best adapted to amateur canoe sailing, and find the 
lateen by far the best, for the reason that it gives the most power 
with the center of effort nearer the deck, but it was an ugly customer 
to arrange so as toreef. I send you herewith a diagram of a reefing 
lateen sail that I used on Lake Chautauqua last summer, and was very 
much pleased with it; indeed, it was a success. It can be reefed so 
quickly that in a sailing regatta I reefed while coming in stays. 

The mast is about double the height of mast for ordinary lateen, 
and has sheave fitted at C to work fore and aft. Pennant D is spliced 
into the swivel eye of block, A, and in setting the sail is rove through 
mast over sheave at C to block on deck at P (port side, near mast), 
and thence to cleat, E. There is also spliced to the eye of block, A, 
the boom lift, F, which is put through the jaw, T, and knotted on 
underside at such leagth as you desire to have the boom from the 
deck. A metal strap is also fitted to block, A, as shown, into which 
topping lifts, G, are spliced. When the block, A, is drawn snug up 
to the mast at C the sail is resting in the lifts and the boom is in 
proper position for sailing. 

To hoist and lower sail, halliard L is used, being made fast on gaff 





at K, passed up through double block A to single block B, back down 
through block A and through a block on deck on starboard side of 
mast opposite block P to cleat on starboard side of deck »pposite E, 
and when thus rove need not be unrove further than the block in the 
deck, as in taking down the sail, drawing pennant D through its 
bearings clears the whole business, and all the = can be rolled up 
in the sail and put away. In a sudden squail, by letting go pennant 
D the sail will immediately go overboard. 

To set sail, place mast, reeve pennant D through sheave C, block P 
to cleat E; halliard L through block in deck to cleat; haul pennant 
D taut and belay; baul balliard L taut and belay and the sail is up. 
To lower sail, let go halliard L and sail will me 

For reefing purposes, I splice into the eye at I a bolt rope, X, and 
sew to sail, as shown to H. where I fasten well, then extend through 
block at M to screw eye N and O on under side of boom (one block, 
M, on each side of boom for single and double reef), where a knot is 
tied. 

To Reef.—Slack halliard L, draw taut reef pennant and belay 
by grasping boom and reef pennant back to screw eye with one hand 
and holding pennant while a loop is passed between main part and 
screw eye with the other hand as shown, then set up halliard L till 
sail is in position. 

To Shake Out Reef.—Take hold of end of reef pennant and pull 
out lovp and tauten halliard L. In reefing it is not necessary io tie 
reef points, S, as the setting up of bolt rope, X, virtually makes a 
new foot to the sail. The a need only be tied for looks. I think 
it an excellent cruising sail as well as for beginners. 

By carrying reef pennant well forward on boom a reef may be 
taken when before the wind, but I have not found a time when I 
wished to reef when before the wind. When it blows so hard as to 
make a reef necessary sailing before the wind in a canoe, I think the 
best way is to take in sail. Lone SHANKS. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, May 16. 


THE NEWBURGH MEET. 


LL who visited Newburgh from New York have returned, but are 
still talking of the good time they had. We cone the following 
from the New York Times. There is no doubt that the local meets 
will. in the future, be an important feature in the growth of canoe- 
ing, us they bring in many who would not visit the annual meet, and 
= an interest in the sport over the entire locality where they are 
eld: 

“The canoe meet held last week at Newburgh was a very successful 
affair. It was the first of a series of so-called local meets which are 
to take place in various parts of the country this summer. There can 
be no doubt that the American Canoe Association has done and is 

















doing a good work. Including as it does members in every State of 
the Union and in Canada, it has had much to do in bringing about the 
‘canoe boom’ that has mate such marvelous progress during the last 
At the same time it is evident that the members of the asso- 
ciation are too widely scattered to make it possible that any large 
proportion of them can attend the annual meet. Hence it seems very 
advisable that the canoeists who reside within practicable distance of 
There would be 
little difficulty, for example. in bringing together a large number of New 
York and New England men at some central point, and in like man- 
ner, the canoeists of the Middle States, of Canada, and of the North- 
west might form local subdivisions of the association. It would bea 
great pity if the American Canoe Association should be disbanded, 
or if it should cease to hold its annual camp, but the association can 
be made all the stronger by the help of local branches, each with its 


year. 


one another should have their annual local meets. 


own special annual gathering.” 


ROYAL C. C. 


HE second race for first-class sailing canoes was held at Hendon 

on Saturday, the 17th inst., when, out of five boats entered, the 
following four started: Violet, Mr. W. Whitney; Gladys, Mr. T. F. 
Knowles; Imogen, Mr.-H. Church; Merlin, Mr. E.G. Wilkinson. A 
fresh breeze from the southwest enabled the boats to make a fast 
race of it, in spite of double reefs, for nearly the whole time. Gladys 
rounded the lower buoy first, closely followed by Violet who, passing 
her on the run home, continued to increase her lead during the re- 
maining two rounds, eventually taking first prize. The times were 


taken as under: 


First Round. Second Round. Third Round. 
Wahi vaesoussxcacesae 4 05 4 40 00 5 16 00 
re 4 05 02 4 41 00 5 18 30 
NN 3 cinnewiemenean ie 4 07 00 4 44 00 5 2% 00 
Bc viapscnceas cnaxes 4 11 00 4 52 00 


The third match of the season came off at Hendon on Saturday last, 
May 24, but only the two following canoes came to the line: Gladys, 
Mr. T. F. Knowles; Imogen, Mr. H. Church. There was a fresh breeze 
from east at the start, when Imogen pot off witb a good lead, which 
she maintained until reaching the end of the lake. As soon as it came 
toa turn to windward, however, Gladys overhauled her hand over 
fist. and soon took the lead from her, eventually winning easily at 
4:37. ‘The race for the challenge cup will take place at Hendon to- 
day, when some good racing ~~ expected, Mr. D. Ashton having 
built a new canoe, and Messrs. W. Baden-Powell and A. H. Tredwen 
being among the entries. 


THE GALLEY FIRE. 


RICE, CORNSTARCH AND CEREALS. 


ys things are better or more easily prepared in camp than rice. 
Put some to soak at night and in the morning it will cook in a 
short time. Pour off the water in which it has soaked, and add again 
sufficient water to cook it, so as not to have the second watering. 
Coek slowly and do not stir. Always cook in cold water. (Hominy 
and meal are always stirred into boiling water). 

Plain rice and milk with sugar, rice with a dressing of butter, sugar 
and nutmeg, rice with whisky sauce, rice any way is ever agreeable. 
For whisky sauce, blend oe a little corn starch, water, butter 
and sugar, let come to a boil over the fire. Search the “medicine 
chest’’ until the ep ood label is found, and add a few spoonsful to the 
taste. Or a good dressing is made thus: One tablespoonful corn 
starch or flour stirred into balf pint of water and let come to boil, 
sweeten with sugar and flour, with nutmeg or vanilla. A small bottle 
of vanilla occupies little space, and is found very useful by the cook. 

There is nothing better among the “nnecessaries of the commis- 
sariat than cornstarch; once taken it always assumes its 1 lace in the 
list of supplies. It is good for dressings, custards, omelettes, or sim- 
ply boiled in milk. Its preparation is most simple, it is wholesome, 
nutritious, not bulky, and one package wi!l supply any ordinary cruise. 

Let one pint milk come toa boil. While heating mix two table- 
spoonsful cornstarch and one egg, one tablespoonful sugar, pinch 
salt, and a little cold milk. When milk boils add mixture; let boil a 
few minutes, stirring the while; be careful not to burn. Flavor with 
vanilla or lemon. Cornstarch custard is made the same way, = 
substitute three-quarters for two tablespoonsful cornstarch. 
“=e quantity is needed use same proportions. 

If in a permanent camp, with the expectation of company to din- 
ner, you may surprise them with the regular old-fashioned custard 
for dessert. Beat up four oRgs, three tablespoonsful sugar and 
ore of salt. Let one quart milk come toa boil. Stir mixture into 

oiling milk and set pail containing all into kettle or other pail of 
boiling water and boil until thickened; or set cups containing mix- 
ture into frying pan of boiling water. 

A person with a little ingenuity can always have sufficient variety 
of food; the various vegetables, cereals, berries, melons and fruits. 
Too much meat is eaten in warm weather for the general good, and 
no doubt the canoeist is benefited by his departure from the carniv- 
orous precincts of the city. 

With the exception of a vial of “Jersey Blue” in the medicine locker 
and the ardent spirits which naturally belong to every canoeist, I 
would advocate (like the “*Kingfisher’’ and others) the use of nothing 
stronger than tea, coffee or spring. water; though the lover of the 
sparkling bev may contend with the ‘‘tar,”’ that “If wine’s a 

ison so is tea, though in another shape. What matter whether one 

killed by canister or grape?” ° 











sures econ nae kind, single, prastionsie 
Sooneh pacer A greeuhorn oa the perusal of the fact 
; on the m would prefer 
water to the undertaking. The oo 
to Aurora is the use of a small piece of 
clearing. A 6 Se ee 
on two to a quart water, replace on fire, 
let and set back to steep. This may not suit the epicure who 
makes Dis Ss WHS & Chermncqnener, Uap © NENGty SNS Could never 


Now why can we not have a cook book of our own, each giving 
some ideas and receipts until we make quite a volume. And let the 
brotherhood work hard and tax its ingenuity for a good bed ang 

good dinner, for what is any cruise without either. Q.* 





TORONTO C. C. SAILING RACE.—As announced on the 24th ult, 
the Toronto C. C. were on that day to race fora challenge cup anj 
three prizes. The fire in the Mail building, however, prevented the 
commodore from being present, so the race was postponed until last 
Saturday, when it came off. The course was from the foot of Lorne 
street to yacht Alarm, moored near the RC.Y.C. wharf at the 
Island and return, to be gone over twice. Entries as follows: Bo: 
Commodore Neilson; Isabel, Mr. Tyson; Sadie N., Mr. Nicholson: 
Whimbrel, Mr. Mason; No Name, Mr. Kerr; Racine; Vice Commodore 
Stinson. The Isabel, Boreas and Whimbrel carried heavy iron cen. 
terboards, the Sadie N. a wooden board, the No Name an Atwood 
fold: board, and the Racine an iron keel. Wind was from the east 
a fresh breeze, making a rough sea for such small craft. The star} 
was made at 3:10 P. M, the ie N, immediately crossing the ling 
with a good lead, followed in turn by the No Name, Isabel, Racine 
Whimbrel ana Boreas. The No Name soon took the lead. and tittl¢ 
change in ae took place until the Alarm was reached,when the 
Boreas—which had been sailed a better course than the others— 
made a good turn, and taking the lead was never headed, winning by 
about a hundred 8 from the Isabel and two hundred from the 
Sadie N., the Whimbrel making a good fourth; the No Name and the 
Racine having given up the contest. The No Name—a new craft b 
Glendinning—would probably have captured tne cup if her rudder 
lines had not given way. She showed great s and weatherly 
qualities. The Atwood centerboarJ, with which she is fiited, did its 
work well, and is no doubt a great help to any small craft in going to 
windward. They are bei ~ into a great many skiffs, and now 
that they are manufactu: Canada by the Wildermuth Sprivg Red 
Co., of Gananoque, the cost will be much less than when r nported, 
The Commodore, in addition to ee oS cnp, also won a board of 
the above description, value $6, presented by the abovecompany. Mr. 
Tyson won a spirit stove —— by W. A. [as & Co., and 

r. Nicholson a camp knife presented by Mr. McDowall, 174 Kin 
street east. Next Saturday the club will have a race round the Islani 
for the sailing cup held by Mr. Tyson, and the following Saturday 
may see another race for the running cup.—Toronto Mail. 


KNICKERBOCKER C. C.—The anrual regatta of the Knickerbocker 
C. C. will take place on Saturday next, June 14, at 3 P. M., off the 
club house, One Hundred and Fifty-second street, North River. The 
races, which are open to club members only, will be sailed under A, 
C. A. rules, they are: Paddling classes 2 and 4, 1 mile; sailing classes, 
A and B, 3 miles; paddling and sailing, all classes, 1 mile; tandem 
race, open to all, 1 mile. t and second prizes will be given in all 
wae the tandem, in which but one prize will be given. Mr. C. G. 
Y. King is clerk of the course, 


NEW YORK C. C.—The regular spring regatta will be held June 
21, off the club house at New Brighton. Races called on arrival of 
2P.M. boat. There will bea sailing race for classes A and B, dis- 
tance 3 miles; paddling races for classes 2 and 3, distance 1 mile; a 
tandem paddling race same distance, an upset race and canoe gym- 
nastics. The regatta is open to all amateurs and suitable prizes will 
be offered. Written entries must be sent to Regatta Co ttee, care 
of J. F. Newman, secretary, 19 John street. 


CANVAS BOATS.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Will you please allow 
me to make a suggestion to your correspondent ‘*Young Tenderfoot” 
of Philadelphia. It is simply this: If you buy a folding canvas boat, 
do not get one that has a seam through the center. I have tried two 
fifty-dollar ones. The first one gave out after using three times, the 
other leaked badly the second tims it was used and had to be sewed 
all over. Should you decide to get a canvas boat, have it made from 
one piece of cloth.—ARTHUR Woop. 


THE A. C. A. MEET.—Dr, Neidé writes that by an arrangement 
with the publishers he is able to supply maps of the Thousand Islands 
to members of the American Canoe Association at cost, forty cents 
each. The map is on a scale of one and a half inches to the mile, and 
includes the river from above Gananoque to Grenadier’s Islaud. It 
is neatly bound in pocket book form. Copies can only be obtained at 
this price by A. C. A. members and from Dr. Neidé. 


CANOE PHOTOS.—We have received two photos of the Newburgh 
meet from Mr. Joslin of Newburgh, one 12x 14in., a fine view of Plum 
Point from the south, with canoes on the river, the other, an 8x10, 
showing both sides of the river toward Cornwall and the canoes turn- 
ing the lower stakeboat in Class A sailing race. Canoeists can ob- 
tain copies of these and the other three views from Mr. Joslin, No. 73 
Water street, Newburgh, N. Y. 

MERRIMAC RIVER MEET.—A large attendance of canoeists is 
promised at the meet on the Merrimac River below Lowell, on June 
14, 15 and 16, John Boyle O’Reilly and other Boston canoeists will be 
present, and the canoe fever is rapidly spreading among local canoe- 
ists. 























BARK CANOES.—A correspondent inquires whether any other 
bark but birch is suitable for canoes. Can any of our readers inform 


Machting. 


FIXTURES. 


Secretaries of yacht clubs will please send early notice of pro- 
posed matches and meetings. 


June 12.—New York Y. C., Annual Matches, 
June 14.—Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Annual Match. 
June 16.—Newark Y. C., Opening Match. 
June 16.—New York Y. C., Race around Long Island. 
June a City Y. C., Review aad Harbor Cruise. 
June 19 —New Jersey Y. C., Annual Match. 
June 21.—Hull ¥. C.. Pennant Match. 
June 23.—Newark Y. C , Open Matches. 
June 24.—New Haven Y. ., “pring Match. 
June 26.—Salem Bay Y. C., First Championship Match. 
June 27.—Eastern Y. C., Annual Matches. 
June 28.—Boston Y. C.. Ladies’ Day. 
June 30.—Manhattan Y. C., Annual Cruise. 
June 30.—Quincy Y. C., Second Match. 
July 4.—Larchmont Y. C., Annual Open Matches. 
July 4,5, 6.—Quaker City Y. C., Corinthian Cruise. 
July 5.—Hull Y. C., Review and Annual Cruise, five days. 
July 9.—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, First Championship. 
July 12.—Boston Y. C., Second Club Match. 
- July 12.—Hull Y. C., First Club Match. 
July 19.—Hull Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 
July 24.—Eastern Y. C., Annual Cruise. 
July 26.--Beverly Y. C., Nahant, Second Championship Match. 
July 30.—Quincy Y. C.. Third Match. 
Aug. 4.—Quaker City Y. C.. Review and Harbor Cruise. 
Aug. 9.—Boston Y. C., Annual Matches. 
Aug. 11-25.—Quaker = C., Annual Cruise in Chesapeake and 
Delaware a 
Aug. 16.—Salem Bay Y. C.. Open Matches. 
Aug. 16.—Hull Y. C., Open Matches. 
Aug. 28.—Quincy Y. C., Fourth Match. 
Aug. 30.—Hull Y. C., Second Championship Match. 
Sept. 3.—Hull Y. C., Third Championship Match. 
Sept. 4.—Salem Bay Y. C., Second Championship Match. 
Sept. 18.—toston Y. C., Fall Matches. 
Sept. 14.—Quaker City Y. C., Review and Cup Race. 
ox 28.—Quaker City Y. C., Review and Harbor Cruise. 
. §—Quaker City Y. C., Closing Review and Cruise. 














STEEL FOR SHIPBUILDING. 


LTHOUGH the use of steel for shipbuilding is a novelty in this 

country, the subject is one of the test interest to American 

achtsmen and shipowners. ‘Although steel vessels were built in 
England over twenty years ago, in 1265, six steamers, 5,342 tons i all 
being launched, its use was discontinued on account of the expense, 
but within the past five years itsdecreased cost, together with its 
many advantages over iron, have brought it into much more er 
use abroad, the cost now being about the same as iron, while its 
strength is much greater. 

The steel used i n the new government cruisers now building is made 
at the works in Chester, Pa., the plant forewhich was designed and 
erected by Mr. C. M. Rider, in 1881, and is capable of turning out coat- 
ings up to 40 tons weight. The arrangements are most complete in 
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ails, the in cast being sufficiently perfect to admit of roll- 
a pryered el any cleaning or chi " 
ing § the outset of the undertaking much doubt was expressed by ex- 
of the metal to be made, it ome estimated 
tensile f 60,000 pounds per square inch cae catie 
of 60, ’ 
ing 8 in Sin. Outof 38 consecutive heats made, 


Peet atl ener Sue. woulh'ne rejected. tae specifi 


cent, 
eared ois only to meet the above specificatio! 


ns. 
“an entirely new method of manufacturing steel ees lately 
’ Leed oJ 


‘perim: 

‘A hollow iron cylinder lined with fire brick 1s mounted on a hori- 
it revolves. A pipe perforated with holes con- 
he cylinder, on which it falls, 

vy trifugal force. When 
sufficiently thick this inner cylinder is drawn out, slit on a circular 


been brought forward by the Seeeenee,. =~. oseph 
e 


zontal axis on W’ 
ducts the molten steel to the inside o 
and is distributed in an even thickness by cen’ 


saw, flattened and rolled to the required thickness. 


If a plate is required for shipbuilding, a mold would be used, for 
instance, 5ft. diameter and 5bft. long, in which a cylinder lin. thick is 
, & plate 5ft.x15xlin. thick, which 

v wing to 30ft. 
lengths, the breadth being about thesame. A mold has in used 
9ft. long and 5ft. diameter, containing a plate of 30cwt. It is claimed 
for these plates that there is no risk of overbeating or burning, the 
metal is homogeneous and of much greater strength. The process is 


cast, making, when cut and flatten 
py successive rollings is reduced to in. thick, 


also applicable to the manufacture of boiler tubes. 





LARCHMONT Y. C. 


LTHOUGH all the boats enrolled in the club are consi‘ered as 
being entered for the pao matches of each 7. and fall, 
arday une 7, for 


but thirteen appeared at the starting line on Sat 


the first match of the season. Besides the attractions of the races, 
the occasion was, in a way, a housewarming in honor of the club’s 
new and enlarged quarters, and a number of visitors, besides tha 


club members were present. 


In addition to Viloon special prizes were offered by Com- 

to the winning yacht in any class having four 
or more starters, but this inducement failed to secure full entries, as 
but one class, the smaller open boats, mustered over three starters, 


modore Monroe, of 


while but one other class had more than two, as given below: 
SECOND-CLASS CABIN SLOOPS. 






Name. Owner. 
MONOD Sense dsvcae eestor ns ei Oe MONON cc ds ccs sccccsccecse 
WON a cis sacs Heeeceossas Be PAE Wend so ann as ances 
THIRD-CLASS CABIN SLOOPS. 
PROG A Sach dos wtin occ ce hee Gibbs & Babcock......... 
Schemer. . re: ae 
FOURTH-CLASS CABIN YACHTS. 
AMOUD Kis o5 dooce cescee: (es WT, MME. pcs cccceees ‘ 
GONE, Wocnecccagencks odd Oliver Adams ... 
ENUM is bs 004s haskotee E. 8. Turton ....... _-- 
OPEN BOATS 24 TO 27 FEET. 
CHOCMRIIE ons coc tidicnee I, Van Wort. 
OPEN BOATS 20 To 24 FEET. 
Wins Riuathacecgccucesss . E. Jenkins 
ZOO orrececcore ...H. Sanderson 
Fate oi5 ies F. E. Towle... 
Cruiser A. B. Alley duke 
Nymp: F. W. Flint... ead wae 
he Vivien was also entered in the fourth class, but did not start. 


The weather, which was all that the visitors and spectators could 
desire, did not promise as well for the yachtsmen, though at 11 


o'clock, when the judges, Messrs. W. H. Jenkins, R. B. Rathbone and 


W. C. Stewart, slarted out in a little steam launch, there was a light 


breeze from the southwest, the tide being half flood. 
The course for the first three classes was from Pagoda Point around 


the buoy west of Execution . thence around Matinicock Buoy 
” 


and home = Captain’s Islan 


where a markboat was moored, past 
ight, and finish 


Execution 


miles; while the two classes of open boats, after leaving Matinicock 


Dag, seSeenee. by the way of the black buoy off Constable’s Point, 
and Execution ht, making 17 miles. 


At 11:14 the first gun was fired, the signal to start following at 11:19 
and the final gun at 11:24, at which time all but Dream and Schemer 


were away, these being handicapped to the extent of 2m. 20s, each. 
The order and times of starting were: 











BOM os cvkcigcahslsscackses 11 2 383 Cheemaun -.11 25 20 
Aneto... «11 22 84 a -11 25 31 
Gannet. 11 2248 Wil 11 25 33 
Cruiser... 11 2254 Athlon 11 25 68 
Zoe.... 23 Dream 11 26 20 
Nymph... -11 94 00° Schemer........ ....cce0e- 11 26 20 
Varuna... 11 25 05 


On the beat out to Execution Light, Fairy held the lead for some 


distance, with Cruiser, Zoe. Eclipse and Athlon in the order named, 
until when near the buoy, Cruiser went to windward of her, holdin 
her place, however, but tor a few minutes, as big Eclipse soon pas 
her, rounding first at 12:17:00, the others following with Cruiser at 
— Zoe 12:18:18, Athlon 12:18:40, Fairy 12:19.02, Cheemaun 12; 
By this time the wind had fallen so that the other boats dropped 
out except the Varuna, but after a time it breezed up again. and all 
were off for Matinicock bucy, Athlon being first to set her spinnaker, 
followed by Eclipse, while the little fellows had to content themselves 


with jibs boomed out. Eclipse was first around at 1:24:20, Athlon 20 


seconds later, and Cheemaun, sailing alone, as there was no competi- 
tor in her class, followed at 1:28:20. Cruiser still led the small ones 
at 1:30:32, with Zoe at 1:31:00 and Fairy in the rear at 1:31:40. 

Herethey parted company!with the big ones, making for Constable’s 
Point buoy, and rounding as follows: Cheemaun %:25:20, Zoe 2:29:00, 
Fairy 2:29:40, Cruiser 2:31:30. 

Meanwhile Athlon was doing her best down the wind with Eclipse, 
and after the most exciting part of the day’s sport, succeeded in 
rounding the stake boat off Captain’s Island, a minute ahead of 
Eclipse, a‘ 1:56:19. The beat to Execution was a very pretty sight, 
the advantage to windward <apereeny being with Athlon, but finally 
she broke tacks and stood weil into Glen Cove, under the land, the 
Eclipse ing Execution Light 1m. 40s. ahead. 

The little fellows meanwhile had made a goo fight of it, Cheemaun 
rounding the buoy at Execution Light at 3:13:45, Fairy 3:18:56, and 
Zoe 3:19:50. The run home was made with jibs to rt on the open 
boats and spinakers on the same side on the two sloops. Cheemaun 
being first over the line, the times of the boats being: 

SECOND CLASS—CABIN YACHTS. 


Start. Finish. ae. Corrected. 
AGRE a isectanseéce -11 25 58 3 57 33 4 31 35 4 81 35 
as tases foe acee 11 25 31 8 47 20 4 31 49 4 29 04 
FOURTH CLASS—CABIN YACHTS. 
VOIR a> 602 cuss 11 25 05 4 09 53 444 48 442 44 
OPEN SLOOPS—2 TO 27 FEET. 
Cheemaun........ .... 11 +5 20 8 86 44 4 18 24 411 24 
OPEN SLOOPS—20 TO 24 FEET. 
by eee eee 11 22 33 3 52 53 4 30 20 4 28 24 
COMBE a8 one oul sans -11 22 54 8 57 08 4 34 14 4 30 23 


48; Sidedincctas oa tee 11. 28 55 8 53 20 4 29 2% 4 29 10% 
The next races of the club will be the annual matches on July 4, 
while another pennant match will take place in September. 





EASTERN Y. C. ANNUAL MATCHES. 


HE Eastern Y. C. will sail their annual matches off Marblehead 
Rock on Friday, June 27, at 11:30 A. M., or if stormy on the fol- 
lowing day. 

All yachts must be entered by 2 P. M. on Thursday, June 26, at the 
office of Edward Burgess, Secretary of the Club, No. 7 Exchange 
Place, Boston. 

The ots pees are offered: First class schooners, $250 and 

100; second c schooners, $150 and $75; third class schooners, 

; first class sloops, cutters and yawls, $150 and $75; second class 

sloops, cutters and yawls, $75 and $a. The awarding of prizes will 
be under Rule 8 of sailing regulations. 

The first and second class schooners, and first class sloops, cutters 
and yawls will make the first race and will sail one course. but they 
will start respectively as below stated. The third class schooners and 
Second class sloops, cutters and yawls will make the second race and 
will sail one course. All starts will be fiying. The first race will be 
open, under this circular, to all yachts of any regularly organized 


yacht club. 
STARTING SIGNALS. 

At 11 o’clock, or thirty minutes before , flags, bearing the 
humbers of the courses to be sailed, will be hoisted on the regatta 
committee steamer; the course for the first race above that for the 
Second race. If only one flag is shown all will sail the same course. 

At 11:25.—Warning signal five minutes before the start by lowering 
numbered flags, we blue aud blowing a whistle. 

At 11:30.—Start of first class schooners by lowering blue flag and 
blowing a long whistle. Five minutes’ limit for this class to start. 
This signal will be the w for the second class schooners. 

At 11:35.—Start of second c' schooners and limit for first class 
schooners by lowering blue flag (which has been hoisted one minute 
any) and blowing whistle. Five minutes’ limit for this class to 


At 11:40.—A short whistle.marks the limit for second class schooners, 
At 11:45.—Start of first class sloops, cutters and yawls, which start 
Signal, and no limit allowed. time will be taken from the 







at the starting point, a distance of 22 








house, foot of Fifty-fifth street, South Broo 
N Sealseboos 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


whistle and the lowering of the blue flag (which has been hoisted one 
minute [eeviouny). 

At 11:50.—Start of third class schooners and second class sloops, 
cutters and yawls, which start at eee. and no limit allowed. Their 
time will be taken from the wh and the lowering of blue flag 
(which has been hoisted one minute previously). 

In case of delay in the first signal the same intervals of time will be 
observed. Every yacht sailing the race must carry her private signal 
at the main . Only sails allowed by Rule 11, of sailing regulations, 
may be ied. aay yacht having cause for —— must signify 
it in accordance with protest rule of sailing regulations. The stari- 
ing line will be from Marblehead Rock to a stake boat. 

A steamer will be provided for members and their families, leavin 
Rowe’s wharf, Boston, at 9:45 A. M., and calling at Phillips’s wharf, 
oe Seren there at 11 A. M. sharp, landing at the same points in 

e evening. 

The annual cruise of the E. Y. C. will begin on July 24, starting 
fm = = at Marblehead and going around Cape Cod to 

e westward. 


















A TELL-TALE. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reading your paper I often see suggestions and inventions which 
are given in your paper for the edification of those who are interested 
in the particular lines to which such things refer. You will remember 
some time ago I sent you an inquiry for “‘tell-tales,”’ as we call them 
here, or a flag to indicate the direction of the wind, to be used on sail- 
ing craft. You very kindly answered this inquiry, but not finding any- 





thing to suit me I have devised the following which I consider good 
in every way, being ornamental and sensitive to the wind, and not 
liable to wrap around the rod. 

take a brass rod, A, and put on it a washer, G, and a movable cap, 
B. Ithen take apiece of brass wire and bend it from C to D then 
from C to Eand D to E and twist the two together from E to E; I 
then wind each end around the rod A, so as to form bearings. It is 
now ready for the bunting which is put over the frame C E D E, so 
that the frame is entirely inclosed by the bunting, which is sewed ina 
small seam at S S, also sewed together at the top and bottom. This 
makes the best tell-tale I know of, for it is a vane and flag combined 
—for the same height of rod can be longer flag, as the frame ~. 
its hanging down low. - FeO. 


NEWARK BAY Y. C. 


pas complete times of the races of this club on Decoration Day are 


as fol'ows, all being sailed over the club course in Newark Bay, 
a distance of twelve miles. There were twelve entries in four classes, 


cabin sloops, jib and mainsail, cats over 19ft. and cats under 19ft., for 
mpants for each class, to be won three times before 


challenge 
becoming the property of the winner. The wind was puffy and very 
uncertain, and the races were won more by luck than good sailing. 


CLASS A 
Start. Finish Actual Corrected. 
Gray Eagle............ 12 02 00 1 58 55 1 51 55 1 51 55 
MRE eonds'<tcahed acd 12 07 50 2 03 55 1 56 05 1 53 £0 
PI Gln co ecescrcdns 12 06 53 1 06 00 1 59 07 1 57 49 
CLASS B. 
a Ne ats so Snare Sel 11 59 52 2 20 00 2 20 08 2 20 08 
I Rok das ceeedoas 12 00 32 1 59 00 1 58 28 1 56 28 
ened acen’ Mdiea ae a 12 00 21 
CLASS C 
MM tances ccesndecch 11 57 33 2 01 00 2 32 07 2 08 (2 
TS ot cc canenwenes 11 57 00 1&4 00 1 57 00 1 55 15 
cies cin da bier eetnare 11 56 30 1 58 44 1 57 14 1 4 09 
ER tacctsacdxacdaed 11 58 09 
CLASS D. 
RS cosdenest ate 11 57 15 2 33 28 2 36 18 2 36 18 
WE oas died Sctcecdes 11 55 30 2 25 11 2 29 41 2 29 34 


vy ae 

The club is bending every effort to make the open match of June 
16asuccess. There have been received to date about forty entries, 
including the most of the crack small boats of this vicinity, with the 
romise of many more. It is especially desired that cabin sloops 
rom 25 to 35ft. long be well represented, and all owners of boats of 
this class a rest assured of having good treatment and of meetin 
foemen worthy of their steel. There will be six classes, with a cas 
= of $20 for each class; $3 entry fee. This club was organized in 


ptember, 1882, with nineteen members, and now has eighty mem- 


bers and twenty yachts. 


ATLANTIC Y. C. 


T= first of the three principal matches that each spring excite 

the yachtsmen of New York, that of the Atlantic X.C., sailed 
on Tuesday last, derived its interest mainly from the fact that 
some new boats were to be tried as well as several of the old 
ones which have been rebuilt or materialiy altered during the winter. 
The question of type, or of cutter vs. sloop hardly entered into races, 
the yachts, with one exception, being centerboard boats. The race 
may really be considered as the debut of Dr. Barron’s new sloop 
Athlon, as the previous occasions on which she has appeared have 
hardly been fair tests of her merit, but after Tuesday he need not 
be ashamed of the Wave’s successor. Another boat in the same 
class, whose performance was watched with some interest, was the 
Thistle, an old boat, but lately rebuilt and new in New York waters, 
and that has promised on the few occasions that they have met, to 
be a worthy antagonist of the Athlon. Grayling also has been changed 
considerably since her disastrous first season, her spars and ironwork 
having been poe reduced. The boats in the smaller classes are 
— ~ j pretty well known, the new one being Mr. Wintringham’s 
somad. 

The weather early in the morning promised a repetition of last 
year’s Sen with wind from the northeast and cloud. 
sky at 10 A. M., when the tug Luckenback, with the judges on board, 
left Brooklyn tor Bog Eee the steamer Columbia, with the mem- 
bers and their friends, following shortly after. Off the Atlantic 
Basin the yachts, mostly under mainsail, yn and topsail only, were 
flying about waiting for the signal, while several steam yachts were 
taking guests on board to witnes the race. 

The classes were 2s follows: Class A, schooners, 72ft. and over; 
Class B, schooners, under 72ft.; Class C, cabin sloops, 55ft. and over; 
Class D, cabin sloops, 43ft. and under Bott. ; Class E, cabin sloops, 35ft. 
and under 43ft.; Class F, cabin sloops, 30ft. and under 35ft.; Class G, 
cabin sloops, 26ft. and under 30ft.; Class H, cabin sloops under 26ft. ; 
Class I, open sloops; Class K, catboats. 

At 10:36:10 in answer to a signal from the Luckenback, the first gun 
was fired from the bluff, the understanding being that the second 
gun was to go off three minutes later. Nearly all were well placed 
above the starting line, toward which an ebb tide was carrying them 
while the wind had shifted to S. W. with no increase of force. Three 
minutes sed, all bore down on the line, Clytie ahead, but no gun 
was . Clytie was obliged to cross, tack, and work back above the 
line, losing all the advantage she had. Finally three loud blasts from 
the tug awoke the artillerist on shore, and at 10:52:50 the second gun 
was fired, the Thistle crossing first at 10:55:35, Crusader second, P 





chief third, running up jibto as she did so, the times being: 
ECS cenceviys « acetenaa 1 eS aa 11 05 56 
CNR a o.o's sc ticn cceciesss 10 CM andcawdgacive. wine <a 11 06 20 
Is acdancbeessasccs We FI co cecccccviccccee tose 11 06 50 
pO Pr PO nn ciccccceccseess 11 07 12 
BE vovwecocvuses<esdyse oO eer 11 07 18 
, ee a rere 11 07 18 
Pee ere EE GE OO. MOUNT: «56 i seccccicseccss 11 OF 25 
CD oe oc5bs0. bttnccvecee SEGRE VWOMGIOL <0. occ cecccveescs 11 07 40 
le ed cngdescds.sives tenes Oe. a ee 11 09 20 
OP BO ln soc ivivosccccdecd ee 11 10 19 
se Et MIE ties cape ctecescgduce 11 12 10 
jot GER IER cnccncdscvecs oe 11 12 40 
See Wi canedinsveéduentactds 11 12 55 
Just before the start an old gentleman led alongside the judge’s 


for a list of entries, after scanning 
rd the Narrows. 
as from the anchorage off the club 
, down through the 
near buoy No. 8, off Sandy Hook, 
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poe to the west of the same; thence to and around the Scotland 
enihip. keeping the same on the port hand; thence to and around 
Sandy Hook lightship, keeping it on the port hand, and thence home, 
going to the southward and westward of the beacon on Romer shoal. 

For class E the same course, to and around stakeboat near buoy 
No. 8; thence to and around Scotland lightship, keeping it on the 
port hand, and thence home. 

For classes F and G the same coureve, to and around stakeboat near 
buoy No. 8, keeping the same on the port hand, and thence home. 

Classes H, I and K had no starters. 

The following prizes were offered: A first prize to the winning 
yacht in each class, in which at least two yachts shall enter and start; 
a second prize in each class, in which at least four yachts shall enter 
and start; and a third prize ia each class, in which at least seven 
yachts shall enter and start. 

The “‘Livingston Memoriai”’ prize to be awarded to the first sloop 
of Class D im at home stakeboat, without time allowance, to be held 
on the conditions of its presentation. 

A noticeable feature of the arrangements was the size of the fig- 
ures on the mainsails of the competing yachts, which were really 
large enough to be seen at a considerable distance, enabling the spec- 
tators to place the boats throughout the race. 

The entries and allowances were as follows: 


CLASS A—SCHOUNERS. M.S. 
GOR do ckcdads Hheedes cyacs ee eas c40 ddan bcacnndeceuaee Allows 
MI de suctocchancecdiges io a SE daedocdsaccacsvacses 0 02 
CN dia. okt wankoawdadacesace ha Bie I dis a ec cacdkncaaducede 4 06 
CLASS B—SCHOONERS. 
ai aire iceiaidsdiiad vibenedds Co, Wd Oe ie IR cicawcsdadnscwcsl Allows 
i rstedencdccuguccsaecands Co) A ere 1 53 
Mia enacdscos \ weaucacdde fis REG as canweccuudacuauce 8 51 
Bada vaxcacadacdsédeadcows Cf ee 19 41 
CLASS C—CABIN SLOOPS. 
ME ac du vwacsanedeeas 206s ee UE cleeccuvavexds cue Allows 
MI nds nds dbececnc esse é ONE Bs Macc ccecccadevencse 9 21 
DE oacascadacdavecsadauedes es Cer CI ooo 5. 5 ccccccccess 5 2B 
EE ove xi avedncndestas a. CAP EP odsn ic scnces axe 17 16 
TS | asdadidexdcaseduseds William Ziegler.................. 17 16 
CLASS D—CABIN SLOOPS. 
I oiccddsiccddictwsaneece Hh a MC harccascedxas wavecane Allows 
pS rr fe Te ME ods. casesesgdnsnccanes 4 10 
EE a se pautcpeannda. S20 George J. Gould.................. 4 13 
SE aiedaccverc cdudccne canada ie, Sie PE aatndadccdccwucccece 7 2 
Mie deséscencokeraceanace OO NE cad cnsasaccusucccdves 8 21 
CLASS E—CABIN SLOOPS. 
add cecdcatecscaccecs pee PN son «oa sea ccaewanede Allows 
epdcece ccaccacveavensuess GUD MEO dtSacen> acccadaxes oan 6 
rain ccnncuccvececcess 
CLASS F—CABIN SLOOPS. 
DN aida sdecetascaseasecanevs CL. Wade. ccénswesseccensccdnee 


i dsdanses cxcddeunoeneces Gt ME ita nian etewnadnaaunaden 0 31 


Mat atcdcccterssecdsredes H. C. Wintringhem............... 0 56 

NS dduseuased execudenes 7 oO” OO eer 1 02 

aes descdranddssavexads Walter Southwick................. 5 09 

CLASS G- CABIN SLOOPS. 

TP ntcéccueuteeuce chess GN DR aca aSacncccadcrccds Allows 

Ma ba cn adh tat toncccavce Franklin Beames............. .... 3 18 
— Amelia was entered in Class E, but withdrew, Una taking her 

place. 


Most of the yachts crossed on port tack, the remainder going about 
when well over, soon working short tacks through the Narrows with 
alight S. W. wind. At 11:40 Mischief was off Fort Tompkins, Fanny 
astern inshore and Gracie by the Seawanhaka Basin, where she 
bad run in, losing wind and tide by so doing, the schooners working 
down the Long Island shore, and once outside Crocodile ran ahead to 
Coney Island Point. The order was Crocodile, Athlon, Fanita, 
Romeyn, Mischief and Thistle, with Gracie xt the tail of the proces- 
sion, the remaining boats being scattered between her and Thistle. 
Off Norton’s Point, Fanita took the lead of Crocodile, who now gave 
second place to Mischief. 

Here Fanita stood to the eastward, losing ground by so doing, 
while Mischief, followed by the others, stood for Buoy No. 8, on port 
tack, under a breeze that sent the water through her scuppers, and, 
for the short time it lasted, made the prettiest sport of the day. 
Down they came, showing half their sides to the watchers on the 
judges’ boat. Mischief first around, and off on starboard tack, Fann 
hurrying after, taking in jibtopsail as she came up, Fanita, third, 
content with gafftopsail only, and Crocoaile laying down under main 
sail and jib, having found her topsail too much for her. Thistle and 
Athlon, the latter heeling well down, followed next, then the cata- 
maran Jessie, not in the race, but traveling as thongh she was, while 
close together came Grayling and Triton, followed by Romeyn, the 





times being: 

diac ccsansccadeas DR viccccagesaccnaasss 1 26 08 
Fanny IR dan cccdivadeadsiness 1 27 30 
Fanita Agnes Omadaaat as’ ce vende <a ae eee 
Crocodile MR i nwa cccsseenaces 1 82 45 
I edadie deassnccouxed 121 28 Graeie........ gediwanduaece 1 33 00 
MER exdadkacvanesaecetises BT Cada a cd caccacnteuss 1 34 55 


CR iacccacdccdedues. cs 1 2% 50 
Short tacks followed, and then longer legs down the beach to Scot- 
land Lightship, the tug running ahead, the Columbia in company with 


er. 

While laying to awaiting the Mischief, a small boat pulled along- 
side the tug and the oarsman asked for a drink of waiter, and on re- 
ceiving it lay on his oars a short time to see the first boats, then 
pulled off steadily toward the Sandy Hook lightship. He was at once 
recognized as the gentleman who had asked for the programme of 
the races at the starting point three hours before. His name is 
Whiting, an ex-commodore of the Brooklyn Y. C, who still finds 
ec pons on the water in rowing about. His boat was a lignt cedar, 

alf outrigged gig about 16ft. long, everything about her in perfect 
order, painters flemisned down, a watch compass and lamp fastened 
to a thwart within easy view. Late in the afternoon, when the tug 
was well in toward the Hook, with a fog astern and some sea, the 
little Ida was passed, making bravely for the Hook. 

Approaching the lightship came Mischi+f on port tack, Fanita and 
Crocodile, the latter getting out spinnaker boom fora run home from 
this point, taking some time, however to get her spinnaker set. Jessie 
was also on hand in time to see Athlon lead Thistle around. 
Mischief MO EE WEI dieusceseducseunucee 2 20 00 


CRs caccenuecdendwans SIO GD Tce ccc ccccccces 23400 
EE uicdcauedcedeuaasaeae Ie Ge HIN bec gectncadacsccs 2 34 50 

No others were timed, the tug hurrying after the leading boats, 
now well to windward. Mischief and Fanita were now having a bout, 
the latter having set jibtopsail in the light wind. Mischief was first 
around the lightship at 3:04:04, coming up under the lee of the light- 
ship, having lowered jibtopsail. As she passed, her spinnaker boom 
was swung into place from forward, but on the port side, so that it 
had to be shifted to starboard. 

Fanita, at this time well below the lightship. now stood up, also 
dropping spinnaker boom to port, breaking out spinnaker at 3:08:30, 
and in order to avoid shifting it, keeping her main boom to starboard, 
to do which she had to keep down toward the beach, leaving Mischief 
on a straight course up toward the —. Grayling now came up to 
show that there were schooners as well as sloops in the race, passing 
third, while aay took fourth place, with Athlon close on her 
weather beam and Thistle following. after which there was a long 
wait for the stragglers, led by Gracie, the Haze and Agnes, with 
several others having wandered off to the southward, and not com- 
ing up in time to be noted. 





dca vkcccdddecncdias Oe nina secnecsseecdcenss 3 27 35 
Ada cxxeess'és ate EE) CI cdc ccika Keen dcnacets 3 36 00 
in tace cicceancavas DOO Bos vic cckeesccccewacs 3 37 50 
ab bnnedcccadnaweccanee UO Bisa e cence sccesecssi 3 46 30 
PG decia tadheene aaaae Be ea wavercnsecsneseses 3 47 20 


The procession home was hidden in a haze that came up, but there 
was a fresh wind astern that hurried all up the bay. Among the rear 
ard were Triton and Roamer, the latter with spinnaker like a 
loon pulling her along, and keeping very close to her larger rival. 

In the Narrows at 4:30 the sun broke through the clouds, showing 
Mischief well ahead with Fanny, while astern were Athlon and Fanita, 
the latter doing all possible to hold a place with the big sloops. While 
both were at their best, Athlon carried away the tack of her jibtop- 
sail, the sail running up the stay, but a hand climbed up the stay 
securing the sail and hauling it down, soon after which Athion walked 
through Fanita’s lee. 

Gracie, meanwhile, was doing her best work of the day coming up 
and passing Athlon. Of the schooners the Grayling had outrun the 
fleet, being the first in, her performance throughout the entire day 
having proved the value of the improvements made in her. The times 
of finish and corrected times were: 


CLASS A—SCHOONERS. 





Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrects 
UNE o icienasdeds tine 10 57 50 5 13 54 6 16 04 6 16 0 
Cc cccitcsedccssce 10 57 50 5 2 48 6 27 58 6 27 56 
GIR ids cccnuassavecenans 10 57 50 5 56 03 6 58 12 6 54 07 
CLASS B—SCHOONERS. 

inns ccactbeatathacas 10 57 50 Not timed. 

I nc cove quan eddies 10 57 50 5 40 10 6 42 20 640 7 
Agnes....... ..-10 57 50 6 09 40 7 11 50 7 
Leona........... Se<asilen -10 57 5&0 Not timed. 
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Seetlibies. «sk cess ¥en dean 105750 58008 6 82 18 6 92 18 
DME, sis iis ccusocecsea 105750 51924 6 21 34 6 16 11 
Migchief........ ......... 10 57 50 5 18 21 6 20 31 6 11 10 
5 32 13 6 34 28 6 17 07 
5 41 08 6 45 83 6 28 17 
PS. 

8 6 41 58 6 41 58 
7 07 50 7 08 40 
6 80 85 6 26 22 

course. 
5 BS 48 5 55 48 
6 36 18 6 29 46 
6 28 41 Not timed 
4 49 81 4 49 31 
5 27 52 5 27 21 
45510 45414 
4 26 13 425 1 
4 56 51 4 51 42 
Venture...... recs ee 1 42722 52402 5 24 02 
| TSS. 11 08 20 4 22 05 5 18 45 5 15 27 


The only mishap was to the Una, who lost her topmast. The win- 
ning yachts were: Class A, Searine: Class B, Triton; Class C, Mis- 
chief; Class D, Fanita; Class E, Crocodile; Class F, Romeyn; Class 
G, Amazon. Crocodile also takes the Livingston Memorial Prize, 
and Roamer second club prize in her class. 


QUAKER CITY Y. C. 


HE start at 10:50 A. M., on Monday, June 2, was one of the very 
best, notwithstanding the light and variable airs. As predicted 
by the writer the wind swung around from the N. E. to S. W. and the 
achts, with their light sails set, speeded away. At Gloucester the 
unbeam having got her club topsail set had pe all the cabin 
boats, and much to the surprise of all was rapidly going through the 
fleet of open boats. Minerva No 2, or more familiarly speaking, the 
“Old Reliable,” was following close in her wake. It was supposed by 
the quick move of the Rosita that she would soon go to the front in 
her Sees and capture the Minerva, as it was the Rosita’s wind, but she 
had her match mn the Consort, and that settled it. 

After the regatta steamer came abreast of the fleet at Red Bank, 
it was discovered that the Pratt had gone down to show the rest of 
the fleet the way, the little J. Galligher keeping her company, with 
the Elwell a good third, Sunbeam fifth, Minerva, of Trenton, sixth, 
Esther seventh. Off Hog Island the Au Revoir went to the front, 
Pratt a good second, Elwell third, Richmond fourth, Pierson fifth, 
Sunbeam sixth, Minerva No. 2 seventh. Soon after Flick got his 
work in, and by a masterly manipulation of airs the Pratt took the 
lead, keeping it throughout the race. 

FIRST CLASS CABIN BOATS. 
Chester Buoy. Home. 
BUBDOAM, 2.2.0 recccsecccecccccces scccccessccsteccess 2 10% 6 1134 
Minerva 2 20 6 21 





Minerva No. 2 6 2034 
Consort 6 24 
| rrr oy ar 6 
Fiorigar 6 30 
Thomas 6 2514 
ND cs owen cs csnw ens tsnasnsuneeeanens 6 33 
NNR incicgisuneacnseGuneewdiochecau eines 6 35 
PN 2 <6 ic ccm elena bipeeese sense eeeeasae renee 6 36 
TNE es. accunacenesaabacees Sn eeasiewaeecubanne seen 2 02 54 
RID. sos cicikccowsacaasavneesenenesewmensssesobmactsnh 211 5 rit 
NIE <2 suc Gaba sssapaceuserereeeheccican seas seeoy sane 2 5 47 
ee re re Te 2 16 5 ish 
PE TUPNIIDE) 5 oss in soc bcscoeswesncecnivnecsiensioes 2 138% 6 18 
BME Scciceccnsacs sepesvessonacsenssennsies fem 2 20 6 2814 
FIFTH CLASS OPEN BOATS 
NOR oi sis snkcasocss conccacptouarasabe>ossucceeee 2 12 5 573% 
AU RevO!P........ ..0scccccccrcccscesccccsscccccssccee 2 08 6 0154 
NEN bc lexis Knap panne need Ssh, se oeaer eae saeen/akeneed 2 414g 6 30 
PD. . 2-055. .cchaouphhascane snibenpeewabeeeran 2 34 6 384% 


Turning the lower buoy the flagship Florigar’s topmast slipped 
away from the heel fid and turned down, The run home was void of 
excitement on account of the light wind. The Pratt stood over for 
Linicum Island, all hands following like sheep, until the Sunbeam 
rounded the buoy and went for the slack water under Jersey shore, 
Cap. Wyble caught eels years ago in the grasses along the Spanish 
main and knew just what ine was about, of course he had many fol- 
lowers. 

The Pierson, one of Jim Collins’s last and best, having done phe 
nomenal sailing in last year’s regatta, was expected to take care 
of the Pratt, as she did last year. But the Elwell had something to 
say about that, and fought the Pierson every inch, making it quite 
exciting. especially at the Horseshoe; but shape, like blood, will tell, 
and she came in a good second. The Thomas got a puff or a luff, or 
something else hitherto unknown, and came in with her tail up, as 
will be seen by the record. Commodore ye one felt good when the 
Richmond showed up so far ahead of her class and fourth boat in 
the fleet. 

The most remarkable feature of the whole race was the splendid 
performance of the Sunbeam in the light airs. Had it blown hard 
enongh to have canted her a single degree, the judges would not 
have been able to take her time at the home flag boat. The grand 
old Minerva No. 2 again sweeps the deck, adding another to her 
many victories. R. G. W. 


IREX.—The notice of the new steel cutter Irex is taken from 
Land and Water: ‘The new 85-ton racing cutter, built by Mr. Fay, 
at Northam, Southampton, for Mr. John Jameson, owner of the 
famous racer Samoena, is from the designs of Mr. Richardson.who also 
designed the Sameena, Silver Star, Marguerite,,etc.. and is of the 
steel-compoxsite type—steel frames, with plankings of teak and pitch 
pine, the hull being of immense strength. It was originally ho; 

hat she would be ready in time for the early matches, but strikes 
sumong the workmen on the Clyde at the beginning of the yearcreated 
adelay in the supply of the steel, and for several weeks the work 
sto _ at the casting of the lead keel, a ponderous monstrosity 
a ng close on 72 tons, this being the heaviest keel of the kind ever 
east. It is in three or four sections, dove-tailed together, and secured 
by gun-metal bolts of enormous caliber; from this the Irex has been 
greduall built up, very much in the fashion that a house is raised on 
its foundations, and the rapidity with which she has been completed 
up to the — of launcning has been really marvellous, hardly 
three months having ont since the receipt at the yari of the first 
of the steel castings. She has been turned out in a manner which 
does Mr. Fay and whole staff the greatest credit, under the vigilant 
eye of Capt. O'Neill, of Myosotis, Annasona and Samcena fame, who 
has literally surveyed every inch of stuff put into the ship, entering 
at the same time into a hearty spirit of co operation with the builder 
that has done much to facilitate the progress of the work. We have 
already given the principal dimensions of the yacht, but may repeat 
that she is 85ft. long on the water-line, and 99ft. over all—her counter 
thus being of great length, with a sternpost of tremendous rake—her 
outside beam is 15ft. and depth 13ft. The keel is 4}4ft. across the top, 
and about as deep in the deepest part, tapering fore and aft and ver- 
tically, and displaces over six tons of water. It is hoped she will be 
ready for sea in about a fortnight, and will proceed to the westward 
when in commission, sailing her maiden race at Liverpool on June 19.” 


SINGULAR ACCIDENT TO ASTEAM YACHT.—The Stella is a 
steam yacht of 26ft. length, and 61éft. beam belonging to a club of 
seven members, all of whom reside in Philadelphia, and who for the 
past ten years have taken weekly excursions ae the season on 
the Delaware River and the neighboring streams. At half past 10 on 
Saturday night, she left her dock at Kensington waterworks with her 
owners on board beside two guests, being in charge of Alfred C. Neil, 
a licensed engineer, and Jame Cargill, a licensed pilot. Running u 
the Delaware, they turned into Rancocas Creek about 12 P. M., an 
shortly after, as claimed, blew three signals of four whistles each for 
the drawbridge. As they neared the bridge, a man was seen coming 
from the bridge tender’s house to the draw, but when near by they 
tound the latter was still closed. An attempt was immediately made 
to turn the boat, but the flood tide ran so strongly that she was car- 
ried broadside against the bridge, the cabin roof striking the timbers 
of the bridge, keeling her over so that she filled and sank. Alfred 
Anderson.who was asleep in the cabin, was carried down and drowned. 
On the afterdeck were Robert R. Coster, Jr., and John Cuthbert, an 
old man with a crippled hand, both of whom held to the bridge. A 
pare arrived to help them, just as Coster after telling them to save 
he other, released his hold and was drowned. The remaming mem- 
bers of the party were picked up or swam ashore. It is claimed by 
the owners of the yacht that the bridge tender was asleep, while he 
makes a counter charge that they did not give the proper signais: 
The body of Mr. Coster was not found, and the yacht had not been 
raised at last reports. 




























A CANDID ADMISSION.—“‘As the imported cutter Madge is again 
to a a this season with a fighting crew on board,” 
said a yac 
on what has occurred in the American yachting world since her vic- 
men were so bold as to say that a deep boat could sail with the world 
renowned skimming disnes, but the manner in which the stranger 
disposed of her antagonists, though the measurement for time allow- 
ance was very favorable to her, caused to conclude that, 
after all, Americans, pocbots. did not know ee about the 
principles of . Since that memorable yach year a great 
many changes pe and ballast have taken place among us 1n the 
designing and construction of pleasure vessels. Nowadays very few 
tsmen will have a shallow boat, except that local causes compel 
he selection of the type. On the contrary the majority make it im- 
perative that they shall have good draft of water, and nee 
nounced advocates of light draft and light weight have ea 
complete aquatic somersault by building deep boats with heavy 
weights so that the fastest vessels of the a day in smooth water 
are those carrying a great weight of ballast. feeling of the 
yachting public in this matter became 80 st a number of cutters 
were built until now ‘the real Simon Pure’ ho bowsprit ‘and a’ 
that’ is frequently seen in American waters. And, really, you must 
allow me to say that the cutter rig is the more tiful to 
the eye, while it is the best fitted to fight old Neptune yet 
devised. Almost all our sloops have taken to the double-headed 
rig, so that long topmasts, backstays, runners, etc., are so com- 
mon, critics make no remarks, except at the absence of them. 
All these things show that americans have taken advantage 
of an example set them, and not allowed prejudice to blind them. 
They have adopted what seemed to be eee for our waters, and 
as experiments are yet being made, time alone will show what will 
be the final result. Boston yachtsmen have taken to a type evolved 
from the wide sloop, and the result is a ee draft sloop—in fact, 
more draft than that of a cutter of the same length and almost the 
beam of the sloop. The type carries as much, if not more. weight 
than the cutter, is as costly to build, and requires an enormous sail 
area to obtain speed. Length measurement, however, combined 
with canvas, restricts this type to very small boats, and though great 
internal room is obtained, the priuciple is carried far enough to de- 
velop fatalerrors. That is to say, large boats cannot be mace to 
carry such sails, and even if they could, the first time they were 
caught outside with a big sea aud no wind spars would be thrashed 
out of them or gear so worn or strained that owners would hesitate 
long before repeating the experiment, For these reasons Boston 
ractice cannot be taken as a guide, except for very small boats. In 
ioe York the results of the trials with the Madge and other cutters 
have been to induce builders to timidly add more depth and slightly 
reduce the beam, and, while the centerboard is retained, the forestay 
has been put out on the bowsprit in order to obtain a better shaped 
forestaysail. The measurement system adopted by the prominent 
sloop clubs has no doubt had much to do do with this, though the in- 
a of many yachtsmen tor want of time to make extended crtiises 
and the shallowness of the water in numerous harbors are also 
causes which have their effect. Depend upon it, we are on the eve of 
a great change. The tendency isto restrict the beam and increase 
the depth. Once well started in this path, there is no telling where 
the stopping point will be, as it will soon be found that the ballast on 
the keel is worth more than the beam. The season of yachting now 
at hand may dispel much of the doubt surrounding the all important 
subject, and to this end the results of the many races arranged will 
= —w looked forward to by all thoughtful yachtsmen.’’—N. Y. 
eratd. 

[A look at the fleet of yachts that will assemble three times this 
week on New York Bay will give convincing evidence of the vic- 
tory of Forest AND STREAM in the long fight for honest boats. The 

resence of a fine fleet of thoroughbred cutters, while important in 

itself, is no more so than the changes to be noted in the sloops of to- 

day compared with the same vessels of a few years ago, but besides 
such indisputable evidence, we quote the above as an index of the 
feeling among a large majority of yachtsmen, who have burst the 
shell of habit, prejudice, ancient dogmas, and so-called patriotism 
that has so long retarded our yachting, and are willing to examine 
fairly and inte ~ ge all that is placed before them and to accept 
or reject on merit only. 

Theself-satisfaction,over confidence and unwillingness to examine or 
adopt anything new or unknown has virtually disappeared among the 

reat y of American yachtsmen, while at the same time the sport 

as advanced proportionately. Such truths as were proven so con- 
clusively by Madge, and were then only accepted unwillingly because 
they were beyond dispute, are now received readily, weighed care- 
= y, and impartially, and adopted or condemned only after a fair 
earing. 

The work of the last four years has made possible a fair ‘and 
thorough test of the questions in dispute, many of them have already 
been decided conciusively, and the contests of this week open a sea- 
son that promises to end the controversy finally.] 


SALEM, MASS.—While yachting is not as forward as usual at 
Salem (perhaps cwing to the backward season), there are yet signs of 
life. The Fortuna lays atthe wharf, Beverly, having just received 
her summer spars and rig. Alongside was the Latona fitting up, and 
the sloop Ariadne, now owned by E. B. Rogers, Beverly, will come 
out looking finely in a white dress with hard wood upperwork. The 
Halcyon is yet between the bridges, so are the Nita, Clochette and 
one or two others. The cutter Medusa, Rice’s Whitecap and Benson’s 
Viva, with Upton’s Crest, are in commission. The Salem Bay Y. C., 
with its new commodore, Mr. Winslow, and his new schooner, the 
Cleopatra, will open the season lively. 


MAGGIE.—This cutter will soon be ready for the season's races, 
having undergone several important alterations during the spring. 
Some 5,000lbs. have been taken from her inside and added to her con, 
— in the shape of a shoe 4in. thick and 3in. wider than the old keel, 

hus projecting 1}4in. on either side, forming a shelf. The rest of the 
lead was cast in two plates ane each side of tbe keel and resting 
on the projecting shoe, all being eld by gorge bands passing under 
the keel and through-bolted to the hull. consequence of this 
change she has been fitted with longer spars and a new and larger 
suit of sails. 

ATLANTIC Y. C.—The times of that portion of the fleet that 
anchored in Gravesend Bay after the sail on Decoration Day were as 
follows: Daisy 3h. 1m., Tourist 8h. 6m., Viking 3h. 6m. 30s., Croco- 
dile 8h. 6m. 45s., Romeyn 3h. 7m., Gleam 3h, 1Jm., Venture 3h. 11m. 
15s., Genevieve 8h. 11m. 30s., Iideran Sh. 11m, 45s., Nomad 8h. 2im., 
Triton 4h. 10m, 30s., Gracie 4h. 15m., es 4h. 2Jm. In class C the 
Athlon won on Mondvy and not the Thistle, as at first reported, the 
prize being awarded to the former. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Evstges.—A novel. By Robert Apthorp Boit. Boston: Jas. R. Os- 
good & Co. 

An AVERAGE Man.—By Robert Grant. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & 
Co. A study of one phase of New York social life. 


But 4 Puiuisting.—By Virginia F. Townsend. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
= = & new novel by a writer who is a great favorite among 
school girls. 


IN THE SADDLE.—A collection of poems on horse-back riding. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. A comprehensive, well selected, ele- 
gantly printed little book, with all the famous rides in the poetry of 
adventure, love and war. 


Stage-Struck; or, She Would be an Opera Singer.—By Blanche 
Roosevelt. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Written ‘‘to per- 
suade American girls, who come over to Europe to study music, that 
they might be wiser to study at home.” 


WHIRLWINDS, CYCLONES AND TORNADOES.—By William Morris Davis. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. An essay on the theory of storms, re- 
printed from Science. The illustrations and the text together afford 
an admirable exposition of the subject. 


EveryBopy’s Paint Boox.—A complete Pg to the art of outdoor 
and indoor painting. By F. B. Gardner. New York: M. T. Richard- 
son. The special design of the book is to give full instructions to 
those who wish to do their own house painting. 


PROFITABLE PouLTRY KEEPING. —v, Stephen Beale. Edited with 
additions by Mason C. Weld. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 
Price, $1.50. A compendium of practical information about the vari- 
ous breeds of poultry, with directions for their management. 


THERE Was OncE A Man.—A story. By R. H. Newell (Orpheus C. 
Kerr). New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. A reprint.of one of 
Phe Continent serials. Story opens in New York slxty years ago, 
thence scene is transferred to Borneo in the time of the famous Eng- 
lish Rajah Brook. 


SUPERIOR FISHING; or, the Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass and 
Bluefish of the Northern States.—Kmbracing full directions for dress- 
ing artifieial flies with the feathers of American birds; an account of 
a sporting visit to Lake seca etc. By Robert Barnwell Roosevelt. 
New York: Orange Judd Company. A new edition of a work pub- 
lished in 1865, Contains ‘a great deal of solid information, for the 
author is a thorough sportsman both with rod and gun. Mr. Roosevelt 
is a strong writer, and we have often pointed out both Lis hennty, of 
style and his faults. The former are a t on every page and the 
latter occasionally crop out. He has e careless in revising 


expert yesterday, “it may be well to reflect a moment ; ters and letting the old ones stand. 
tories in New York and Eastern waters in 1881. Up to that time few | By Charles W. Stevens. Bo-ton: Cupples, 
fa’ some 


































FiY-FIisHING IN THE Maine pion, Upmann OO" Thee 











ee No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents, 


A. L. L., New York.—The specimen appears to be the warb 
vireo (Vireosyivia gilva). - ling 

Pornter.—Bay snipe shooting in Shinnecock Bay begins in July, 
is best in Sopeeicher end lasts {ato November. y ” 


QueEstion.—Are any bullets of .32-caliber made hollow or express, 
or would cartridge makers make them to order? Ans. Yes. 


J.T. G., Keyport, N. J—We cannot tell of any cement that is en- 





tirely reliable for your . Marine glue wo bably answer; 
but it eannot be procured here. . = ” 

C. P. B., Ottumwa, Ia.—Canoes carry two a club al and 
a private signal. the latter at the peak of the the former a 
peak of mizzen when two sails are carried. 


F. P., New Bedford.—When is the law off for black bass in Rhode 
Island? Ans. The law of 1876, and we know of none later, forbids 
their capture between March 1 and July 15. 


FisHCULTURIST.—How can I get the reports of the American Fish- 
cultural Association? Ans. Only by joining. It costs $3 per year for 
membership, and the reports are confined to members only. 


H. C. P., Orisco. Ia.—The best book for you is ‘‘Hallock’s Sports- 
men's Gazetteer,’’ which contains descriptions of all the game bird - 
animals and fishes, and tells how to capture them. We can supply 
it. Price; $8. 

Z. B. W., Gloversville, N. Y.—The only made in woodcock 
law of New York was printed in our issue of May 22. The season for 
—— a Oneida counties was made Sept. 1—Jan. 1; elsewhere, 

ug. an. 1, 


Trovut.—1. Where can I get a book on trout soluing? 2. Has a man 
a right, legally, to net brook trout for stocking a private pond? Ans, 
1. Get “Domesticated Trout,” by L. Stone. We can supply it. 2. Not 
in public--waters, nor in private ones, without the owner’s consent, 
and in this case the waters must be strictly private. 


Novice, New Orleans.—1. Is a lancewood rod a good durable rod 
for trout fishing, and what kind and size are the trout flies used? 2. 
About what would a first-class canoe cost, with paddles and sail? 3. 
What is the name of the best reel in use and what is the price? Ans. 
1, Lancewood is good. Fhes of all kinds and sizes are used, accord- 
ing to the size of the trout and the kind of waters. 2. A first-class 
canoe, with paddles, sails and fittings, will cost from $100 to $150, ac- 
cording to size and finish. 3. We do not know whether you want a 
large or a small reel; they Fonye in price from $1.50 t. $18. Write to 
any of-our advertising tackle dealers, they are all reliable. 

PrercyvaL.—I am going to fish a lake in Berkshire this summer 
which has had 70,000 landlocked salmon placed in it in three lots, 
first lot in 1879. The lake is fed by ewes: deep in some places, 
shallow in others; in some of the iow bays are pads. The bot- 
tom is partly weedy in shallow places, and partly sandy in others. 
The deep spots have stony bottom, no mud. The outlet is a good 
sized stream and there are pads, etc., around it. The lessees of the 
1. ke allow fishing from July 1 to Nov. 1. The angling works tell very 
little of value about this fish and so far as I know none have been 
caught since the lake was stocked. [ intend to try and see if any 
have escaped the bass and pickerel and would like to ask these ques- 
tions. 1. What weight should the first lot approximate? 2. Can the 
fish be caught during the time mentioned? 3. In what part of the 
lake would I be most likely to find them? 4. What kind and size of 
flies or bait, if they take it, should I use? Ans. 1 Four to six pornds. 
2. Yes. 8. In midsummer they will be indeep water. In the fall they 
may be near the outlet for spawning. 4. Use ordinary salmon flies 
if the shallow waters are cool. Use minnows in deep water, fishing 


as for lake trout, 
INFORWATION WANTED. 


C. H.§., Philadelphia, wants to know who invented the first Amer- 
ican breechloading shotgun, when and where; also, whether Roper 
revolving shotgun is older than Uolt’s revolving shotgun. 


InvaLip SportTsMAN, Binghamton, N. Y..—Wants to know where 
he can_ locate in the South or Southwest, where winters are 
very mild and short, where chills and fever are unknown, where 
small game is plenty, where air, climate and water are healthy. Ina 
not large village where the inhabitants are good. 





LONG ISLAND TROUT PRESERVES. 


A Long Island brook trout is as pretty as toothsome, while 
the artificial creature taken from a private preserve is no 
match for the wild imen which, unfortunately for persons 
who are not million ires rapidly disappeared during the decade 
past, and such a fish is now regarded as an extraordinary 
prize. The time was when every stream on Long Island 
abounded in this game fish, but various causes have led up to 
@ point where an angler must own a preserve, or put himself 
under lasting obligations to a friend who does, in order to 
find meapeeaney to throw a fly atall. While not a single 
stream has dried, business enterprises established along the 
banks have poisoned the waters so thoroughly that not even 
a sunfish could live in it. Other streams have hes ut.lized by 
professional breeders to raise market trout and furnish young 
fry for stocking preserves, but the latter feature of the busi- 
ness, once profitable, cannot be considered so any longer, as 
the State Commission is now supplying nearly all the 
young hatch that is demanded. Then, again, gentleman 
who have purchased and improved land extending over terri- 
tory miles long iti any direction have had a sharp eye to the 
value of swift running streams as an adornment and enrich- 
ment to country seats, and it is such who have pratically 
monopolized the brooks where everybody was wont to fish 
on chance luck. This is especially true of the south side of 
Long Island, so that now there is no common fishing ground, 
and not one person goes trout bunting where 100 to go. 
There are ponds to which persons may go and fish on the 
distinct understanding with the proprietor that for every 
pound of fish hooked he shall receive the prevailing market 
price, so that after all the only difference between getting 
one’s supply from the pick of the market and the pond is the 
satisfaction of knowing and saying that he caught the fish 
and thus prove his ability asa fly thrower, though it is by 
no means difficult to catch fish when the thousands in the 

nd have been starved for days to make them eager to bite. 

me breeders are on such goud terms with the tenants of 
the water that a peculiar whistle brings them swarming to 
the bank, and a fly thrown in from another quarter is made 
for with a rush, the deluded fish thinking it the regular feed- 
ing hour and the fly the first installment of the customary 
meal. William Furman, of Maspeth, wasa fish charmer. 
He has removed to Smithtown. e ordinary growth of a 
trout, he says, is three to four inches the first year, and the 


maximum growth is attained in four years. There are eX- 
ceptions, however. Some of the young fish grow so rapidly 
the careful breeder makes 


that they eat the smaller ones, 
a spectalty of keeping them properly separated. Occasion- 
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a iar disease attacks the fish, killing thousands in a 
Mi time, and itisthen that the greatest ingenuity is re- 
wired to preserve any part of the stock. Eels, perch and 
q 1 are deadly —— of the trout. ; 
haps the greatest private trout preserve in this coun’ 
is Sine Island. It is owned by the South Side Sports 
men’s Club, and is located at Oakdale, The club iscomposed 
of wealthy New York gentlemen, and the property is valued 
at 000. When the late Recorder Hackett was president 
of the club he was the champion fly-thrower, and it was his 
poast that he never ate a fish (at the club) which he did not 
hook, and he could stow away five pounds of trout at a meal 
and not feel distressed. The pond in which the full-grown 
fish are kept covers several hundred acres, and the breeding 
nouses are maintained on a large and scientific. scale. George 
Lorillard has @ great estate and and an excellent and well 
stocked trout stream adjoining the club, and southward near 
the Great South Bay is the magnificent estate of Mr. William 
K. Vanderbilt, whose trout excel in flavor by reason of the 
stream being rendered brackish by the overflow of salt water 
from the bay. Mr. Lorillard is very ill in Florida, and his 


HAMEHBEYS 
VE TERN FICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys. Veterina 
cifics have been used by Farmers, Stock. 
reeders, orse R.R.,Travel’g Hippodromes 
enageries others with perfect success. 
IST OF Cc b 
A.A. et and fndlammation, Wilk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, I 





og era, 75e. 

B.B. Cures Founder, Spavin, Stiffness, 75c. 

C.C, Cures Distemper, Co 

.D, Cares Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - 75c. 

E. Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, Be. 

.F. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, Ce 

.G. Prevents Abortion, - - - - - - - 5e. 

Bin Cures all Urinaee Diseases, “2 5e. 

-i, Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange, &c. 75c. 

Jd. Cures all Diseases of Digestion, - - 75c. 
aerate ED yh bonis 

ua! 
Medicine, aud Medicstory’- = == = $8.00 
Medicator,- -----+--++*+2-- 35 


often ne Tite Cases are sent free to any 
dress on receipt of the price, or order for 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 
Humphrey’s Veterinary Manual (390 pp.)sent 
free by mailon receipt of price, 50 cents. “0 
"Pamphlets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. 
109 Fulton sor are Jn . 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


property, which has cost him $250,000, is for sale at the 
modest sum of $200,000. Mr. Vanderbilt’s place has cost 
him $300,000. He owns twenty thousand acres of land. 
Babylon is famous for its t ponds. The notable ones 
are owned by Mr. August Belmont, Mr Austin Corbin, Mr. 
Phelps and Mr. Sutton. Mr. Belmont has been unfortunate, 
The poachers have troubled him a great deal, and stolen 
thousands of his fish. Sometimes if a pond is small, they 
ane ® net through it, Into a large pond they throw lime, 
which causes the fish to show the white of their stomach and 
lay motionless. They are tenderly but quickly picked up 
and the fresh water, carried in barrels for the purpose, soon 
revives them. A moment’s delay sometimes kills them, as 
they are the most delicate of water game. On one occasion 
it became necessary to clean Mr. Belmont’s pond. The men 
carelessly uncovered the fish and hundreds of them were 
killed by the heat of the July sun. Trout can endure cold, 
but not the heat, The fishing in this pond is now unsur- 
passed. Mr. Corbin, too, has had his share of trouble with 
poachers. He went in for prosecuting them at large expense 
of money and time, but got no satisfaction, as the jury ac- 





FAC-SIMILE OF No. 4. 


MN Moda wiseccushbendbiaxe 200yds. 
Pasi de dveduseccudeuds 150yds. 
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quitted the prisonérs on the ground, as was thought, that no 
man had any right to monopolize the products of the water. 
That was during the time when the common streams were 
rapidly falling under private control, ard public sentiment 
was strongly opposed to it. There are some great trout in 
Massapequa Pond at South Oyster Bay and in the streams 
northward which feed it. In one stream running under the 
Montauk Railroad people familiar with the fact never lose an 
opportunity to catch a passing glance of the frightened fish 
that abound there and shoot out in small schools as the trains 
pass over. The brook is half a mile long and the fish find 
natural food in it upon which they thrive better than those 
artificially bred. Thompson’s Pond at Noyac was once a 
famous stream, but at present is somewhat inferior through 
damages by freshets and the unneighborly conduct of some 
of the residents. It is a picturesque place where the city 
folk go to enjoy a trout dinner instead of to fish. New 
Canaan, a wild region north of Patchogue, is the home of many 
professional breeders who, in very small space, raise such an 
incredible quantity of fish as to place them in the category 
of poachers.—Brooklyn Hagle. 


“THE IMBRIE” 


BLACK BASS REEL, 


PATENT COMPENSATING ACTION, 
By which more than one-half the friction (necessary to all other reels) 


is obviated. Maultiplies twice and has adjustable click. 





WE MAKE FOUR SIZES OF THIS REEL: 


NG: ya We cinndivegacdts: 100yds. 
Gls ca cts cate taneauuas 80yds. 





If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for 
you, send 50 cents for our 120-page illustrated catalogue. 





None Genuine without the name of 


“ABBEY & IMBRIE, N. Y.,” 


Stamped on Disc. 





SILK WORM GUT. 


B.. LATASA, 385 Broadway, N. Y., 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment of 
Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra 
Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to fine, $5.00. 


For price list address 


F. LATASA, 81 New St., Rooms 43 & 45, N. Y. 





S. ALLCOCK & CO., 


Fishing Tackle. sh too, risking taste wr 


RE 
Fx 
He 


Rods, Reels, Lines, Arti- 
ficial Baits 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CARLISLE, 
S. ALLCOCK & Eo. 


oO. 
RAH 





Out Points, 


Heavy Salmon 


180ft., $1.50; 
nickel) pla’ 


Single gut. 12 cts. 
ackaan. Single 


Flies, $1.00 ny déz. Trout and 


DDITCH, ENG, Fly Rods, 1 


catalogue. 


SPRING STEEL 
Lone SHanks, 


Ringed, 


Reppitcn). 100. 


25 cts, extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 20yds., 50 cts.; 30y 
, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on 
Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, ogee S Aberdeeen, 

r doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble 
ut Trout and Black 
treble twisted, 3 length,10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 


'wisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; 
black Bass Bait Rods, $ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 


JAS. FEF. MARSTERS, 
55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 


E*ine F*ishing Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
; ott. ite: B00ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.8: Gott, $2.50. 


; Any of the above Reels with Drags, 
ds., 75 cts.; 60yds., $1.00; 
ut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, 
neak Bent, and all other hooks. 
, 20 cts. per doz.; put up one-half dozen in a 
Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 1U cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double 


t. long, $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all.kinds of fishiv 
Samples of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp . 


Established 20 years. Open Evenings. Je F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 


se YMN O CE’s 


Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 





MANUFACTURED BY 





KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
epeatees ao —— ee aed P 5 Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can 5 reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost 
aterproof Lock Joint, Trout Rods, Patent Spring | only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and admit 


Hooks made of the best Sprin 
Hook Swivel. All descriptions of Fishing Goods, | of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal. inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. Load 


Steel, Swivels, 
ty Book, Patent 


Flies for all Waters. 


Special patterns tied to order. 


APPLETON & LTCHPTELD, 


304 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE PETMECKY 


nih con be had through all wholesale houses in | same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually 
peony on : Parts, Berlin crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping tool also 
AS ARDS: Gold medals at —, erlin, Nor- | acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample 
wich, Wurzb and Calcutta, and the highest ! shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
awards at Sidney, Melbourne, Adelaide, South ), and crimpers 
Africa, Toronto, London, and other exhibitions. : 


(—— 


only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2, 
not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., Sole American Agents, 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 





Hornbeam Rods 


A SPECIALTY. 
 W. HUNTINGTON, 


WILTON, CONN., 


Makes a lalty of the manufacture of FINE 
HAND-MADE RODS of Hornbeam for fly-fishing. 
Every fly-fisher should have one of these rods, for 
whatever preference he may have these are the 
only erene=s reliable rods, secure against break- 
age and capable of real hard usage. ith one of 
these rods @ sportsman may venture into the woods 
for aseason and take no other rod. and be fairly 
sure of returning with it in serviceable condition. 
As made from wood of my own cutting and season- 
ing, they are powerful, easy in action and full of 
endurance. For circular send to WALLACE 
HUNTINGTON as above. 








Elastic Heel-Plate for Shotguns, Hunting & Military Rifles 









HN Sh 





Black Flies--Mosquitoes. 
NO TAR, NO OIL. 


“TJ find the ‘Angler’s Comfort,’ made by N. 8. 
Harlow. of Bangor, Maine, the most effective and 
satisfactory preparation Ihave ever used to keep 
off mosquitoes, black flies, etc.” E. M. ST1nLweiu 

Commissioner of Fisheries and Game for the 
State of Maine. 
Orders by mail solicited. Retail, 25 cts., postage 
ree. Wholesale, usual discount. 
N.S. HARLOW, Druggist, Bangor, Me. 


=A Oil-Tanned Moccasins. 


1 
For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 


GUN CLEANER. 

The only Cleaner that will thoroughly clean a gun 
barrel, doing the work equally well in choke bores 
without adjustment. Will do the work quicker and 
better than all other implements, for the purpose, 
combined. Price, $1.25. By mail, 10 cents extra. Ask 
your dealer for it, Discount to the trade. Circular 
free, J. C. PETMECKY,, 

Wholesale Dealer in Guns, Fishing Tackle, etc., Aus- 
tin, Texas. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. SOLD BY ALL GUN DEALERS AND WHOLESALED BY 
HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane Street, New York City. 


JUMBO LENE: 


A Lotion for Sportsmen, Excursionists & Others. 


Protects persons using it-from the attacks of MOSQUITOES, 
BLACK FLIES, and other insects, and from SUNBURN and the 
disagreeable effects of exposure to the weather. 

Ic is benefieial to the skin, and has no disagreeable odor; is color- 
less and cleanly, not staining the finest linen, and washes off 
readily on the application of soap and water. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THOS. JENNESS & SON, 12 West Market Sq., Bangor. 
nee by the leading dealers in sporting goods throughout the 








SPORTSMEN’S DELIGHT. 
Merino Elastic Felt Gun Wads 


SOMETHING NEW! 


nm your dealers for them. If he don’t have 
- ages Necen 40 cents or wh — of 256. = 
: , repai . essens the 
recoil, keeps gun Cleener, gives better pattern and 
Penetration than any other wad. One box will load 

tice as many shells as a box of pink-edge. Just 8. HUTCHIN 
is oni24 to use over powder and up shi as it "ent Ne Hey Fp Or BOX 
ar helt Sie ae of ctngt Sls —oe aise. DameE, Cepeeane & ym Boston; Huznry C. 
vy MERINO ELAST j ew ; F. CHas. Ercan, Philadelphia, 

WAD CO., 106 South Charles st., Baltimore, Ma aves.” : 













They are to the feet, and v 
urate, Mado, 1 order in 
vi and warran 
the genuine article. Send 
J» for list. MARTIN 







Dover, 










Species amne t 


” 4 length, cts. Trout Flies, 
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PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE. 


Brass Multiplyiag Reels with balance handles, first quali and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; 240ft.. $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; G00Ft., $2.50; 750ft., $2.75; 900ft., $8.00. Nickel plating 
and Drags extra. Brass Click Reels, 25yds., 60 cts.; 40yds., 75 cts. ; 60yds., 85 cents.; 80yds., $1.00. Kiffe's 
Celebrated Hooks snelled on gut. Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz. ; treble, 30 cts. per 
doz, Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders, lyd., 5 cts. ; pate. 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double Twisted 
Leaders, 3 length. 5 cts.; 4 yo 10 cts.; treble, 3 length, 10 cts.; 4 length, 15 cts.; extra heavy 4-ply, 

, cts. per doz.; Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Samples of our goods sent 
by mail or express on receipt of price. SEND FOR PRICE LisT. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Between Fulton Ferry and City Hall OPEN EVENINGS. 









Harrison’s Celebrated Fish Hook. 


Registered. 








Whereas, It having come to our notice that some 
unprincipled house, to gain their own unworthy 
ends, and to attempt to damage our good name 
having spread reports to the effect that the manu- 
facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 
take this opportunity of informing the American 
and British public that such reports are utterly 
false. The same efficient staff of workpeople is 
employed as heretofore, and we challenge the 
world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
of temper, beauty and finish in any way to 
appreach ours, which are wo be obtained from 
the most respeetable wholesale houses in the trade. 

Signed, R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish 
Hooks, Redditch, England. 

Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 
description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. 


Chubb’s Game Pieces, 


The fineat ornament for a Sportsman’s 
Dining Room ever made. 
Natural “‘Dead Game”’ under glass, and no more 
bulky than an ordinary picture. 
Will send per express C. O. D. subject to approval, 
on receipt of express charges. 
Send for photograph and prices. 


if. E. CHUBB, Taxidermist, 
235 VIADUCT, CLEVELAND, 0. 








Naturalists’ Supply Depot. 


Artificial Glass Eyes. 
TAXIDERMISTS. 


BRANCH OrFice, 409 Washington st., Boston. 


ELLIS & WEBSTER, Pawtucket, R. 1. 





J. MooR;Ret, 


MANUFACTORER OF 


Carriages and Harness 


Of all Descriptions. Substantial, Serviceable Work. 





Leather Top Buggies and Phaetons......... $100 up 
Rockaways and Depot Wagons.. ........... 100 up 
Elegant Jumpseat Carriages................ 135 up 
Handsome Surreys, Lawrences, etc......... 10 up 
Coupes and Coupe Rockaways.............. 250 up 
SO CPURIVOED WHOIS ons view siccsiwcn cebnsiels’ 125 up 
Road and Village Carts, Road Wagons, Sulkeys, etc. 
Excellent Light Buggy Harness.............. $10 up 
Grocers’ and Delivery Harness..............- 18 up 
Light Double Harness... ... ....-...sece00 35 up 


eee 22 
And Horse & Stable Requisites of all Kinds. 


& 59 WARREN STREET,’NEW YORK. 


BILLIARD AND 10-PIN BALLS 





CLOTH, CHECKS, 

Cues, Cue Chessmen, 
Tips, Dice, Keno 

CHALK, Etc., DOMINOES 





PLAYING CARDS, Ete. 
Ivory, Shell, and Pearl Fancy Goods. 


TOILET SETS, CANES, FANS, Etc. 


Repairing done. Ten-Pin Alleys built and estimates 
furnished. 


F, GROTE & CO., 114 E. 14thst., N.Y. 





THE 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Successors to THE J. M. Brunswick & BALKE Co. 
and THE H. W. CoLLenpER Co. 





WAREROOMS : 
860 Broadway, New York. ° 
Market & Huron Streets, Northside, Chicago. 
211 Market Street, St. Louis. 
1134 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
367 West Baltimore St., Baltimore 
Indorsed by all the leading players, and awarded 
the —_— prizes at every ex sition where ex- 
hibited. TRIED AND PROVED. 


Also Mfrs. of Shelton Auxilia 





PATENT BREEOH & MUZZLE-LOADING 


Yacht Cannon, 
Sizes, 17, 24, 28 and 32 inches in length. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


STRONG FIRE ARMS CoO., New Haven, Ct. 
Rifle Barrels, Combination Sights 


and Gurteidae Greoviag Machines. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


Two Beautiful [ustrated Books 
PADDLE AND PORTAGE 


Canoe and Camera. 


@Y THOMAS SEDGWICK STEELE, Of Hartford, Conn, 


123 exquisite illustrations of life in the woods, 
with map in each copy. 

The humorous as well as the serious side of an 
life is vividly represented, while Mr. Steele’s well- 
known artistic perceptions, and a most intense love 
of nature, has made the work all that could be 
desired. 

SEVEN EpiTions of these works sold. Most popu- 
lar books in the market. Cloth. Price $1.50 each. 





A NEW MAINE MAP. 
The headwaters of the 


Aroostook, Penobscot and St. John Rivers 


Compiled by Tuomas Szp@wick STEELE. 


The chart is 20x30 inches, printed on Govern 
ment survey paper and moun on cloth. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $1. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
89 Park Row, New York. 


STORMDEFYING WINDMILL 









i2or pumping water for rural residences, toun- 
tains and fish ponds. A. J. CORCORAN, 76 John 
street, New York City. 





A Skin of Beauty is a joy Forever. 
DR T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freck- 
les,Moth Patches 

blem- 
is eauty, 
We and defies detec. 
my tion. It has stood 
the test of thirt: 
years, and it is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be sure 
the preparation 
is properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The distinguish- 
ed Dr.L.A. Sayre 
— . otsinaien said to a lady of 
the haut ton (a patient):—‘‘As you ladies will use 
them, Irecommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the skin preparations.”’ One bottle 
will last six months, using itévery day. Also Pou- 
dre Subtile removes superfluous hair withoutinjury 
to the skin. 
Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond street, N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods deal- 
ers throughout the U.S., Canadas and Europe. Also 
found in N. Y. City, at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
("Beware of base imitations. $1,000 reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


the 


as well as 
Skin. 





PURIFIES 
Beautifies 





SS 








A NEW DISCOVERY! 


THE NIAGARA TARGET BALL, 


Patented December 18th, 1888. 
COAL BLACK AND BREAKS LIKE GLASS. 


Impossible for shot to penetrate this ball without 
having it fly to pieces; one pellet of shot will break 
it; sure test of shooters’ skill; no unaccountable 
misses. Clubs will not use any other target ball 
after giving these a fair trial. Ask your dealer for 
them. Write for circulars to NIAGARA TAR- 
GET BALL OO., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 





















Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
This gun is light and compact, from 9 to 10 lbs. weight. The rifle is perfectly accurate. 


Ii. C. SMITH, Maker, Syracuse, N.Y, 
(RBIS RIE EEE GR TT TE a Ta Sa AS Aa ST, 


Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, 


—SUCCESSORS TO— 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 





Agents for Skinner’s Celebrated Fluted Spoon. 


Nos. 1 & 2 are especially made for trolling with flies for Black Bass. 


A KILLING BAIT AND DURABLE. 


FISHING TACK L..E 


Of the best quality, all kinds and styles. 


374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
UP & MC’S FISHING SUIT, 


DARK LEAD COLOR, 
AND THE 





Of Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. 
ASSORTED COLORS. 
Unequaled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 
















: i / Write for our new Catalogue and Samples. 
UPTHEGROVE ae 
1s our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs, but 15 ounces. 
AND Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven 
- pockets and game pockets. It is of strong material 
M cLELLAN y dead grass color, aud will hold the game of a successfu: 
day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to 
Valparaiso, Ind. you, postage paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure. 
fy ‘The 0.0. New Model lecti 
fd, Ane UC” New Model Patent Perfection 
fron ‘ © TREBLE MULTIPLYING REEL, 
WITH CLICK ATTACHMENT, 
Is the handsomest and most practical 
Reel Made. 
Following are its points of excellence: 
Center Action, an entirely new 
feature fora maliiplying reel. 
Balance Handle, revolving within 


a ae metal band, no chance for 
— line to catch upon the handle, 
; r (7) F - (3 ATreble Multiplying Click, when 
i ; } : == the index is in the position as shown in 
Hi) ; | the above illustration. 

Kt 4 A Treble Multiplying Free-Running 
/ Reel, when the index is pushed to the right. 

Raised Pillar, permitting the extension of 
the om thus increasing the capac- 
ity of the reel fully one-third and greatly re- 
ducing the weight. Material and Finish, 
the best. Price, ‘within reach.” 

Please order the above ‘Patent Perfection 
Reels” through the Dealer in your place. If for 
any cause you can not so obtain them, please 
advise me and I will correspond with you. 

WM. M. CORNWALL, Importer & Jobber 
of Fishing Tackle and 'Gun Goeds, 18 Warren 
street, New York City. 


AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
TEE WICHoOo.1Ls 
Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Neted for excel- 
ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded to any American for Split Bamboo Rods. 


Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 


Bargains that should be in every Sportsman’s Hands. 


A FEW COPIES OF THE SECOND EDITION OF 


“WW rmmNTGe SsSHooTinNnG” 


Left, and will be sold for 50 cents each. ; 


Methods for Gearing and ini he modern breech-loader; practical hints upon wing shooting; 


directions for hunting snipes, woodcocks, ruffed grouse and q e 
Illustrated: Bound in cloth, sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents; formerly sold for $1.08. 


T. G. DAVEY, Publisher, London, Ont. 
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“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


ANGLING TALKS. WOODCRAFT. DOG TRAINING. 


By GEORGE DAWSON. By “NESSMUK.” By S. T. HAMMOND. 


J® was a promising puppy, and when you turned him 








7 have a fashion of indulging in reverential ref- ‘COMPACT pocket handbook of condensed, boiled-down, over to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 
erences to Izaak Walton as the great and only writer concise, clear, comprehensive, sensible, practical camp bound to make ‘‘the best dog in the world.” And one not 
on their pastime. The truth is that in these later days many | sumption. ‘“Nessmuk” has been “in the woods” in Michigan, | ..., forget how disappointed ard disgusted you were when 
man has discoursed on angling more felicitously than Wal- New York, Pennsylvania, and South America, but this is a 
ton ever did or could. George Dawson was such a writer. | book for outers, wherever they kindle their camp-fire. The together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
His Angling Talks are about bass, grayling, brook and sea | author believes in “smoothing it.” He has learned how; now | ayq it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now this 
trout, and salmon fishing, and his descriptions and anecdotes | he tells others. It is much easier to learn from “Nessmuk” | 40014 not have happened if you had been wise enough to buy 
of the famous anglers with whom he fished are worthy of | than from Dame Experience. We should not be surprised if | , copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure moments 
Christopher North. By and by, when this book js twenty- | ‘“Woodcraft” completely revolutionized the methods of camp- | ¢,.4:n0¢ the dog yourself instead of niving him broken by some 
five years older, it will be sought as one of the classics of | ing out. If you are going to the woods, read “Woodcraft” | 16 else. We are selling edition after edition of this book, 
angling literature. Did you ever see a copy of it ? before you go. It may add to your trip a hundred fold. 


the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 





; and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing dogs for 





candice | work in the field. 


Price, 50 Cents. Price, $1.00. Price, $1.00. 
sent postpaid by the F*orest and Stream Pub. Co. 


PIEPER’S PATENT B.L.. GQuns 


LEAD THE MARE E'T: 
The Large Demand Proves Their MP ase §¢ THE SHOOTING QUALITIES 


POPULARITY. ARE REMARKABLE. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED: ~ | cae 
- REGULARITY 










CHEAPNESS. TESORMONS 
STRENGTH. and ACCURACY. 
SYMMETRY. Th iT p) | A N A 9 — 
DURABILITY. C " : The Parts are Interchangeable. 


E=This is the best COMPLETE gun in the market for the money. There is no other gun that can com- | TOP SNAP—NOT EXTENSION RIB. 


pare with it. The sales during the ee season have been unprecedented. ; ap 10g. 
No. 600—Ribbon twist barrels, Scott action, dounle bolt, fine quality steel-freed locks, ex- 12g. 10g. | No. 588—-Stub twist barrels, back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, 
tension rib, scroil fence breech, French walnut selected, pistol grip stock, } TOGO MI, NONE BO CU, TUN DRIED ooo 5. ce cecccccccccscccetcecnccnsccces $37 00 $38 00 
finely chequered, artistically ornamented rubber butt plate, with figure of the | 508—Damascus barrels, rest same as No. 588. ... ........5 22 cc ec cscccccccceccsecccccsces 4000 4100 
SONI SB DOIN oiin vs bcc cceesececctce 56> sopeaghetasdenccserer ccedetevessccenscccees $57 00 $60 00 | 589—Stub twist barrels, bar rebounding locks, rest same as No. 588...........2.2.0.5 +. 47 00 §=48 00 
605—Same, with good Damascus barrels, Cone locks and mountings............-- 7000 7% 00 | 599—Damascus = ¥ ” ” = " - ei ndancasuassaueauunke 5000 5200 
610—Same, with fine Damascus barrels, and fine finish, extra selected stocks.......... 100 00 105 00 | 5881—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, B. A. locks, 12-bore and .44W.C. F. ... ........... 40 00 
615—The best quality in every particular...... .......cccsecccedecccccccccevccccesseesce 125 00 130 00 5882—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, bar 1OCKS............cccccccsccccccscccccese socccees 50 00 


Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers 5t., N. Y. 
FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING GOOD GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
It your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until you see it. Get him to send for one on approval. 


THE § D. & G. SPECIALTIES ARE: 


CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless 
Guns. MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols PARKER BROS.’ Guns. STANDARD Revolvers. AMERICAN 
ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. M, C. Breech-Loading Implements. 


THE MARLIN MAGAZINE RIPLE| Nutting Boots & Shoes. 


Greatest Penetration, Flattest Trajectory, Longest Range. ee ee 


Has thestrongest action 
of any magazine gun and 
less pieces than any other. 

- Does not get out of order. 
The only rifle which Dr. 
Carver found suitable for 
his rapid and accurate 
































Made of best English grain leather either 





.40-cal., 60 grains powder, 260 grains lead. : black or red, with or without hob nails. 
THREE SIZES. '45-cal., 70“ «405 “ © regular Govt. Work The very best and cheapest Shooting Boots 
.45-cal.,85 “ a ne " and Shoes made. 


THE MARLIN MAGAZINE SHOTGUN shoots 40 grains powder and 1 ounces of | *“Beite ad Bags, Ammoniion Cases, = 


Holsvers and Belts, Bicycle Bags. 
shot. Magazine holds 9 cartridges. Send for catalogue. Saehsesen-em eames 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS GO., New Haven, Conn. JOHN D. BETHEL, 


Manufacturer of Sportsman’s Goods, 
124 Chambers Street, New York. 


OLD SPORTSMAN’S WAREHOUSE. (i/o) Fishilg il Calada) “2 en 
We have now received our entire stock of Forrest | OLD) RELIABLE STO Ly 


& Son’s Salmon Flies, Rods, Reels, Castin y 
Lines, etc., etc. We have everything requir: (MPROVED.) == 
NEW YORK. | for the successful capture of salmon and trout in} We are the Sole Owners & { 
| Canadian waters. American anglers can obtain | and Manufacturers of the 
their complete outfit from us far below New York | stover Pumping Windmills 
| prices. for Railroads, Villages, Suburban 



















ITT BROADWAY, % 





Illustrated catalogue sent on receipt of postal. houses. Lawns, Dairies, Brick Yards, 

SS Draining. Irngating, etc.. as well as 

T. W. BOYD & SON, a anes — all sizes, for 

a running Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. 

EDWIN S. HARRIS » Agent, | 1641 NOTRE DAME STREET, MONTREAL, P. Q. | J. D. BROWER, 22 College Place, N.Y. 
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ETAILERS 


ta “ es sie soit Se eimin Mateh. C2 ao City, Jo eve haga N. Y. and N. J. 
ave in my store the entire stock o nchester Mate lass lass nr reeport Machine Co., Freeport, Ill, U. 8. A. 
B, Class C, Class D, and fine special Hammerless Top ‘Lever Breech- REX MAG - Us. 
Loading Double Shotguns, imported by the Winchester Arms Co., of New Haven, THE FOOD PRESERVATIVE. ' 
Conn., for their own trade, and bearing their name, all of which have passed their inspec- | | Rex Magnus is simple in use, cheap, reliable, pure, BROKAW MFG COS 
tion. They were purchased of them at a job price, they having decided to give up the shot- | does not affect the taste or appearance of the food, Sad ee ee 
gun business, and I now offer them at @ lower price than guns of this grade have ever been | 204 is declared by the best chemists and physicians lal = 
offered before to be perfectly wholesome. It costs but the merest See) wane atl adn Ie ae 
Winch ' h better thea canbe done with ice and at much less STMREAN malls Tas 
inchester Match Guns, 10x30 to 82in., 844 to 1014lbs. | Winchester, Class B, 12x30 to 22in.,8 to bs. < ——eeE eae = 
6 +“ 12x28, 30, 82in., to 9télbs. “ Class C, 10x30 to 82in. 8 to 894 bs. | ¢Xpense. Send for circular. r ye ty Y= NE nae ie 
a Class A, 10x30 to 32in., to 104¢lbs. pe bg 12x30 to 32in., 744 to b.| THE HUMISTON COMPANY, a che SNeas ees nr TNA Ra iah a? 
«oan ee ro _ <7 Class D, prmer oq =? sie lbs. | 289 & 261 STATE ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Send for full list of these guns, which gives full descriptions, prices, etc., or call and see 
em. I havea full line of every thing in the hunting and fishing line. 
SHELLS CAREFULLY LOADED TO ORDER. :- 








Pittafield, Mass. Cuts Free 


er COT, in this case, 
10. LOUNGE, in this case, $8, 
everywhere by the 









KEY —j AND NOT 
Aint ANY WATCH 
SOLD by watchmakers. By mail25c, Circular: 
free, J. 8. Brncu & Co.. 38 Dey St., N. ¥ 
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00 
00 
25 
00 
00 
00 
75 
1 50 
HowI B Sport 3 40 
ow I Became a Sportsman............ ....... 240] Amateur Photographer....................0.05 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 1 50 se Bees’ cohen miptavnde wie : 80 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules................... 25 | Antelope and Deer of America ORR eae 2 50 
Rifle and Marksmanship, by Gildersleeve.... 1 50] Archer, Modern.......... ...ccsceceeeecoeeceee 25 
— br yg hyn ed Ubebosawepeysceseceuius 1 50] archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 1 50 
Rod an : ere 1 50] Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
oes pce EEtASashniensnenantrovinnnensre 50 Government Report.......cccccccc-coccces ove 2 50 
Shooting, NEE isieda vince ss sencanvantevscous 8 00 | Common Objects of the Seashore, ............ 50 
Shooting on the Wing..................ccceeeee OOD MRMRERE BERG oo... ca pancuxcnusimesanoua 1 50 
Still ne upSGeaekdavewossbansisewobeaeebamente 200] Florida and the Game Water Birds of the 
Step hens’ Lynx RURNU ois ovis wiais <asvieweecacweu 13 Atlantic Coast and Lakes of U.58............ 2 00 
a, Fox es. gicocerans/ sree sen: ba : Pe Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............... 50 
I <0 sexexdpey i i i - 
Wing Shooting, by “Chipmunk” ..10122012!1! ot aa, on 
How to Make Photographs ........... ee 2D 
KENNEL. Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 6 00 
; Insects Injurious to Vegetation bale twine ncea wan 6 50 
American Kennel, Burges. see e cece cececeeseces 3 00 Keeping NORMMIW ci cannececucenvscamstocccene 1 00 
Dog, Butler on..... Seman eeSeewsecwes oeeenalens 2 00 | Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 50 
Dog, Diseases of, Hill..... .............ceccces 2 00 | Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects........... 1 50 
Dog Breaking, by Holabird.................... Wika Uo eee een 50 
Dog ee EUOMIINA, «osc cnkcescsccscees 8 75 | Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... eS eee eer ree 1 50 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 1 00 | Practical Orange Culture.................2--0 1 00 
SON aos nb sic. anceeenapagennin- cepcwe 60 | Practical Poultry Keeping..................... 2 00 
DOGG 0 0:25 vin'seuniges 50 teaeesweeinessiceewnsiccccncene 75 | Randall’s Practical Shepherd.... ............. 2 00 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and other Sportsman’s Gazetter, Hallock................ 3 00 
RE recuse iceanccnessasosn cannes cpscnsek 2 00 The Cream of Leicestershire......... rere 3 50 
Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 75 | The Northwest Coast of America. ............. 20 00 
Dogs, Points for Judging Paha ab Shap Ss em ewes GO t The TORTS OF TOATONG. ....0.060ccccccesvecsccccece 3% 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.: cloth... i 60 | The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols.................0005 6 00 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. «eee 125] The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols...............00005 10 00 
English Kennel C. S. Book, WOM Bo inuhinichaccac 5 00 | The Book of the Rabbit.....................08 5 00 
English K. C.S. Book, Vols, III. to X., each.. 4 50 | The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown............ 1 00 
Practical Kennel Guide............ -. 150] Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... ............ 15 00 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... 8 7% | Woodcraft, “Nessmuk”™,..............sceseee 1 00 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Island. . @5@| Woods and Lakes of Maine.................... 3 €0 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth : Yellowstone Park, Ludiow, quarto, cloth, Gov- 
RON OD 5 v5 nav erisaniwsciye sis bones 2250] ernment Report.............. wea. OO 
ERE aAcnnO SEH CANE CE Rh eRe eae 2 50 | Youatt on Sheep........... 100 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 


published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


Laist of Sportsman’s BooEs 


We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 














ANGLING. SPORTS AND GAMES, 

erican Ancler’ American Boy’s Own Book, Sports andGames 2 00 
Angling: Aueler's Book, Norris....------++-++ 5 8) | athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.:cloth....... 1 00 
Angling Talks, Dawson............ .....s.s0+4 0 | anes ee tee: Se 
Angling, a Book on, Francis............sesee08 . 0) ee See tes See 
Angling Literature in ES 1 25 Croquet sec e cere erences ences seses eoeseseseseeee 20 
Black Bass Fishing, SERRE 8 00 Easy Whist, jo peer weer ccccccceccccccecccecogescese 50 
British Angling WB once sccns caonseseonesen 2 00 ony ary Book of Sports and Amusements 8 > 

7 EN ck cca sbaLbcnen see ebeaeeee ane : lta nage edad Sade aay cg acd noeven ence 
Fist Hetebing and Fish Catching. . : = Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise Salis 25 
Fish and Fishing, Manly ........... 5 25 uolis and Bow les of Whist, Cavendish. .... = 
Fishing, Bottom or Float........... 50 WEB. wcccccccccccccccerccccccces ae 
Fishing in Ameri 50 Sapo CASS eds GaEs eC erpenseeNe sees —Sanek 25 
Fish ag Towra aloetor oe # 09 | Seonenengs, Bncyslapedis ot itaral Gperis.. ¢ 9 

is hiug with t e Fly, Orvi = 2 50 ere ee eee eee eee eee 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes. 3 Gh | WOME COR ORMMRENS, 5 oon scssccccccossere 50 
Fly and Worm Fishing,........... 50 
— Achar o 2 einen —— sees gees 2 = CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 

‘rank Forester’s Fishing with Hook an e . 7 
Fysshe and F sshyne..- scp eneinanenawviok see 6s 1 00 Goong tite tee Woe neejdienuabinaaninns 1 = 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt......... .... 1 00 Camp Life in the Wilderness ees ee 30 
Practical Trout Culture............... seeeeee MOD Coeieer MDG. << 2.0 ooocc cae saccos vecsats >. ae 
Practical Fisherman Papp eebacerohee sant ans - 420 Complete American Trapper, Gibson. . “7. 100 
Prime's I Go a-Fishing.............scccscessoee 2 50 | Hints on Camping......... ..-... 100 
a set een amer ees oon aoe 1 50 | How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s . 2.2. 

— ete - 6, or the striped bass, trout, 2 00 Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher...............- % 
ENN ec cee hc res su ea ta ce eee acc ee s 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 

Bri PLOVINOGE..........ccsccccocses oocesee 2 00 | Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .............. $1 00 

Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake............ 50 

BIRDS. — Guide to Richardson and Rangeley pe 

Disbbwisceoaccskess oo Lanes orepenstekeraeeas 

American Bird Fancier...........2......seeee0s 50 | Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 50 
Baird’s Birds of North America................ 30 00 | Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 50 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 1 50 | Guide Book and Map of the Dead River Region —_ 50 
Eage ane tienen Wile Kiioaen 2 sinc mon 50 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 00] Map of Northern ‘Taine, Steele. ppmpemeponi igs (5 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa. 25c.; cloth....... 50 | Map of the Thousand Islands.... ...........- 50 
en aes POM III, ons viscccssccacs 8 00 | Tourists’ Map of Maine..................02.006 100 

DIN EN soos ccc ceccwesesssenaeswoee 7 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard................... 2 00 
Natural History of Birds...................0- 3 00 | 4 meri HORSE. 

Notes on Cage Birds, MADRS <A cniausabercon 1 80 fae sak Petioe ue Trotting Horses..... 5 
= mue s irds of New Fnociand  ..£4@ | 28% 480 Dearing’ Nels. ....... cee cceccee 
Shore Binsin cs seseeresecccccs cesses, 18 | Boweher's Method of Horsemanship. 








Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols ie 





Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 


Ridgway, plain edition, $12; hand colored.. 30 00 Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 


ee tt Se 













SMMCIINOG = oooc- cerca tore checct ac ocsse arias Veterinary a Going ..........02 0.0 


Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... ... Wallace’s American Stud Book..... .. ...... 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2 v., cloth Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 


Wh VO mL DO 


Frank Forester‘s Manual for Young Sportsmen Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America...... 


00 

50 

00 

00 

50 

Wilson’s American Ornithology, 8 vols........ 18 00 50 

Wood's N * : TOFD TENS BOOK 6 oscs 2s cccccee ces deencercns 25 

ood's Natural History of Birds.............. 6 00 Horseback Riding, ua. 25 

i : dentin nk are 80 

BOATING AND YACHTING; Horses, Famous American Race............... % 

Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 8 00 | Horses, Famous American Trotting........... : 

Boat Racing, Brickwood.... ............ * 250 ; orses, Famous. Of AMETICA.........  -ceeee 1 50 

Boating Trips on New England Rivers * 125 oa BS RADIWO TUMIUINM so. 5 caccccoccences 0 1 25 

Canoeing in Kanuckia,. ......... . 12 —— of Be I open nis cncwectsntesaeees'es 25 

Oanoceand Camera....... .... 1 50 ayhew’s SED EINE ons casa ctecseeec vases 3 00 

Canoe. Voyage of the Paper. Bishop's * 250 Mayhew’s Horse Management................. 3 00 

Cruises in Small Yachts ............ . 250] McClures Stable Guide................. aw. sess 1 00 

Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing. . " 300 | Rarey’s Horse Tamer........ se saikinanecwenessin'e 50 

Paddle and Portage............ ’ 160] Riding and Driving..............+.--.+sseese0- _, 20 

The Sailing Boat ................ 50 | Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s........ 3 00 

Yachts and Yachting, Kemp........ ! 10 00 ean ane hanes Gish aaa = 
acht Designing, Kemp.................00..2- 2 Stonehenge, wee ; epi i 

: ii acini — Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 3 50° 

HUNTING-SHOOTING. aM ee 00 
American Wild Fowl Shooting, J. W. Long.... The Saddle HOPse. ... ....ccccccccccccccccccccss 

Breech Loader, Modern, Goan Pc eee aes . Wo Se The Horse Owner’s Safeguard................. = 

00 

00 

50 

50 


maw BS rwrnao 


Frank Forester's Fugitive S. Sketches, paper Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.... ........ 
Hints to Riflemen. Cleveland.................. 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... MISCELLANEOUS, 





















mi TARGET BALLS AND BALL PIGEONS. 


Cet) 


New and Superior to all others. 


Sample barrel of the New Ball and a handsome silver 
TARGET sy Nas ‘/« badge sent te any address for $3.00. The Moyer “Ball 
Bid N aa Pigeon’’ and — will be ready about April 15. Trap, $15; F 
¢ sf T Pigeons, $18 per M. Any club desiring to test the new ball § 
Oc} Pp olae wy thoroughly we will send 1000 for $5, after which the regular ¥ 


— 


Ione price will be inflexible at $9 per M. Card’s latest ball trap, 0 
oe the only one we guarantee and recommend, and 1000 balls for 
$14. The trap in exchange for your old ball trap and $6.50. 


TARGET BALL AND BALL PIGEON CO., Lockport, N. ¥. 





Send for circular. 


AN ARTICLE OF MERIT. 
ter-Marvel of Excellence and Workmanship..a} 


CcLoTH oF GOLD. 
SPLENDID AFTER-DINNER OIGARETTE. ° 


For inhaling is the best of all. 13 First Prize Medals, 


By WM. 8S. KIMBALL & CO. 










































EXCELSIOR BAIT PAIL. 
(Patente4). 


net erator Baskets, 
e est ever invented f 
or for parties living out of town, as articigrmen 
perishable nature can be carried around a)j dant 
the hottest weather and will be kept cold av” 
These baskets being lined with tin and packed ,<* 
boiler felt are fect rtable refrigerators ~ 
se e contents an lenty of . 
for drfaking urposes. They aS made of 14,7 to 
rattan, with drop handles, double lids and straps 
top, and are the strongest and most handsome 
eae Roos made. Two —_ —~ $3.50 ang 
; n & on of pri 
patentee, JOHN H. HARE, 68 Payette street htt 
more, Md. 2 


a 
Wanted. 


Business Opportunity, 


A resident of Montana, having one of the bey 
locations in the aes oe a sheep ranch, on 
which he has made many improvements in the wa 
of houses, barns, sheds and corrals, desires to gr. 
range with some Eastern capitalist for taking , 
herd of sheep on shares. References given ang 
roquired. Address J. W. SCHULTZE, care (oj, 
Jos. Kipp, Fort Benton, Montana. mayltf 


The Fisherman’s Friend. 


There is an inside 
pail which can be re- 
moved and placed in 
the water the same as 


keeping the bait alive 
for an indefinite time. 
The pan which fits in 
the inside can be 
raised lowered, 
thus affording an easy 
selection of bait with- 
out wetting the hand. 
, The baitis kept alive 
’ during transportation 
_(the critical time) by 
:the continuous flow- 
ing of the water 
through the perfora- 
tions, thus causing a 
never failing supoly of 
<= fresh air. For sale by 

— all dealers, or will be 

sent on receipt of price. 8 Quarts, $2.50 each; 12 
aarti $3.25 each. Manufactured only by DE LA 

ERGNE & CO., 176 Chambers street, New York. 


ee ee nel 


The English “ Fishing Gazette.” 


Devoted to angling, river, lake and sea fishing, and 
fishcultur. 


2. 
Every Friday, 16 pages, folio, price 2d. 
en VI. commenced with the number for 
January 7, 1882. 
Epriror—R. B. MARSTON 
Free by post for one year for 12s. 6d. (say $3.20) to 
. any eadrem i the United States. 

Sent direct from the office for any portion of a 

ear at the above rate. U.S. posi stamps cap 

remitted, or money order _ ie to Sampson, 
Low, Marston & Co., the proprietors. 

Contains —— articles on all fresh and salt 
water fish and fishing; reports of the state of the 
rivers; reports from ene oon fishculture am) 
natural history; where to ; angling notes and 

ueries; angling exchange column; notices 0 

ing tackle, books, &c., and other features. 

Acopy of the current number can be had post 
free by sending six cents in stamps to R. B. Mars 
ton, the FIS. G GAZETTE office, 12 aad 13, 
Fetter-lane, London. 

The FISHING GAZETTE circulates extensively 
among anglers and country gentlemen iw all parts 
of the Empire. 

“There is a large public interest in Sshing. 

An excellent class organ.’’— World. 

“One of the best authorities on these and kindrea 
subjects.’ —Truth. 

“A brighter and gayer little paper is not pub- 
lished.”’— Mayfair. 

The FISHING GAZETTE is quoted by the Timea 
and all the best papers. 


One of the best mediums for 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


of fishing tackle makers, fishculturists, hotels ana 
fishing quarters, whisky, waterproof fis! gooda, 
cigars and tobacco, books of angling, and other 
requirements of anglers; also for all general adver 
tisements add. to a well-to-do class in all pa) ts 
of the eountry and abroad. 

Office—12 and 13, Fe**er-lane London 











ANTED FOR CASH.—A COLUMBIA 9) 
Star Bicycle. Address H. C. SHOEMAKER 
Rush, Pa. jel2,.% 


For Sale. 


ANGLERS, ATTENTION, 


Ki'bourne’s Game Fishes of America 


(20 Plates), 
With a Letter Press by Prof.G. Browne Goode, 
A new copy of this superb work for sale. 
Price, $40.00. 
Address Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
39 Park Row, New York. 











10 EXCHANGE.—WINCHESTER REPEATING 

rifle, model °73, .38 cal., shotgun stock, octagon 
barrel, open and globe sights, nearly new, in perfect 
order, together with brass reloading shells, 
Wiper and cover for good 10 or 12-bore double 
breechloader. ALBERT H. SMITH, Box 299, Bing. 
hamton, N. Y. jel2,1t 


Ou the Stud. 
Millbrook Kennels. 


Thoroughbred St. Bernards. 


Smooth and Rough-Coated, prize parentage. 


IN THE STUD 
ROVALIST (A.K.R. 580), 3344 inches at shoulder, 
rich orange tawny, correct markings; winner of 
many prize. Fee $25. 
Thoroughbred Scotch Collies, 
Address, with stamp, P. O. Box 1,338, New York. 








EVERY PERSON WHO INTENDS VISITING 


The Sporting Wilds of Maine 


Needs one of the following books. 


EASTWARD, HO! or Adventures at nage 
ley Lakes. Handsomely bound _ in cloth, 376 
pages; 5illustrations. By mail, $1.25. 

WILD WOUDS LIFE; A Trip to Parmache- 
nee. Handsomely bound in cloth, 400 pages, 15 
illustrations. By mail, $1.25. 

FARRAR’S Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake, 
and the North Maine Wilderness, a valuable 
com on for the Sportsman Tourist. Bound in 
Cloth. By mail, 50 cents. 

MOOSEHEAD LAKE and the North Maine 
Wilderness Illustrated. The only complete 
and comprehensive Guide Book to Northern 
Maine. 206 pagesandlargemap. By mail, 50 cts. 

CAMP LIFE in the Wilderness. Second edition 
now ready. This story treats of ‘“‘camp life” in- 
doors and out, is amusing, instructive and inter- 
esting: 224 pages, 12ills. By mail, 30 cents. 

FARRAR’S Pocket Map of the Sninsseaeee 
Lakes Region, including the head waters of the 
Connecticut River, Connecticut and Parmachenee 
Lakes, etc. Cloth bound. By mail, 50 cents. 

Richardson and Rangley Lakes Illustrated. 
A thorough and complete guide to the Andros- 
coggin Lakes region. 360 pages, 60 ills., and a 
large map. By mail, 50 cents. CHARLES A. J. 
FARRAR, Jamaica Plain. Mass , or APPLETON 
& LITCHFIELD, 304 Washington st., Boston. 


Profitable Poultry Keeping. 


By STEPHEN BEALE. 
Revised, With Additions, by 


MASON C. WELD. 
12mo., Cloth. Price $1.50. 

“No more comprehensive and practical resumé 
of the whole subject of poultry-raising could be 

iven than in this volume.”—Boston Evening 

aveller. 

‘Poultry raisers will find it a profitable work to 
consult, and one which can be safely followed.” — 
Philadelphia Practical Farmer. 





ASHMONT KENNELS. 
Irish Setters and Thoroughbred Mastiffs. 


Breeding among other prize winners 
CHAMPION NIMROD, 
(Irish Setter) ° 
HERO It., 

(E. 11,695. Imported Mastiff ) 
CHAMPION DOLLY VARDEN, 
Litter sister of the celebrated English champion 
Mastiff CROWN PRINCE. 


EFuppies For Sale. 


Address No. 1101 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
mcn13.3mo 


STUD POINTERS. 


METEOR, Imported, Fee, 50 

MAXI™, “ “ 50 

BANG, “ “ 25 
For pedigrees and information apply to 


JOHN W. MUNSON, 
may22,tf St. Louis, Mo. 


STUD DOGS. 


BEAUFORT (champion Bow—Beulah). The best 
looking pointer living and a grand field dog. Wm- 
ner of first prize at Washington, D. C., 1883, First 
at New Haven, Conn. ; special as best large pointer; 
special as best pointer of all classes; and special 
as best sporting dog in the show, 1884. Opinions: 
American Field:—‘*An een fine dog, com- 
bining workmanlike form with fine finish.’’ Forest 
and Stream:—‘‘The best pees pointer that we 
have ever seen.”” American Kennel Register: 
“There is not a dog there (*ngland) capable of low- 
ering his colors,’”’ Hon. John 8S. Wise:—‘‘He co’ 
win anywhere.’’ Mr. S. T. Hammond:—‘“I have 
never seen his equal.”’ 

















Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 LAFAYETTE PLACE. NEW YORK. 








‘ . loge AND 
ee eT Soin ~LINE. 


By Frank Forrester. 84 pages, illustrated, by 
mail, post paid, 25 cents. 

Comple Catalogue of Fishing Tackle Free, 

Address PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers and 

Importers, 126, 128 & 130 Nassau street, New York. 





Best Reversed Winged Trout Flies 


Tied by a fly-fisherman. Send for list, or $1.00 for 
sample dozen. WM. W. CONE, Masonville, Del. 
Go., N. ¥. 


Beaufort is getting splendid stock, and is already 
the sire of several good ones, including the first, 
second and vhe. winners in one class at Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1884; the winning bitch and puppy at the 
same show; one of the winning brace dogs; the 
first = puppy at New Haven, Conn., 1884. etc. 
Twothousand dollars have been offered and re: 
for Beaufort. Fee ; 

NEVISON (Gurth—Juno), imported champion 
mastiff. Winner of 38 first prizes, and of special 

rizes at New York, Pittsburgh and New Haven as 

t mastiff of all classes. Weight, 180 pounds. 
Fee $50. CHAS. H. MASO 


{RE RN NE AEE AE! 
IN THE STUD. 


PRINCE, red Irish setter dog (Dirge—Evangeline, 
Elcho—Meg), will serve a limited number of ch, 
proved bitches at $25.. Address H. A. FLETC’ 
care of Fletcher & Co., Portland, Me. = ap10,3mo 


PuRE LAVERACK SETTER CHAMPION LAVA 
, will serve a limited number of approved 


bitches at $30. For particulars apply to T. & 
ALDRICH, Manager, Locust Grove Kennel, Mantis 
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